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Art. I—THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 
1 Peter 111: 18-21. 


‘6 Ort nat, Xpiords, ana wept apaprioyv éraSe, dinaros 
imep adinwyv, iva nuads mpocayayyn TH O8q, SavarwSérs 
piv capi, 2woronSels 6é mvevpati. "Ev @ nat trois &v pu- 
Aan avevpaor mopevderls exnpv&ev, aneiQnoacr more, Gre 
ana& ane&edéxeto 7) tov Osov panpoSvpia év nyépars Nae, 
natacnevacopévns urBorovd eis Hv dAiyat, tout éotiv OnTw 
puyai, dveawSynoav 61 vdatos.” 


The horizon of this passage virtually sweeps the whole circle 
of revealed truth unto salvation. In it, we have theology 
proper, or the doctrine of God in Trinity. In it, we have 
soteriology, or the doctrines of the constitution of the person 
of Christ and of his redeeming work. In it, we have anthro- 
pology, or the doctrine concerning man and his relation to 
Christ, lost and saved. In it, we have ecclesiology, or the 
doctrine of the Church as the depository of inspired truth and 
the instrument of its proclamation to men. In it, we have 
eschatology, or the doctrine of the last things—death, the state 
of the soul after death, the resurrection from the dead, both 
for Christ and ourselves, and the final salvation of the righteous 
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as well as the final doom of the wicked. The passage can hold 
no more. To interpret it aright, is to interpret aright the 
scheme of redemption. To pervert it, is to wrest the scripture 
to our destruction. Does this passage teach that Christ, who 
once for all, suffered for sins, went, by his human spirit or body, 
or both, or in any other way, between the time of his death 
and resurrection, to a place, within the crust of the earth, called 
gpuiann, and there preached, for any purpose whatever, to dis- 
embodied spirits, pious or not pious, and thence led the 
righteous, together with any new converts he may have won in 
the unseen world, upward, or in any other direction, to the 
fruition of everlasting glory, in the presence of God? 

Romanists, Lutherans, Anglicans, and some of the Reformed 
in more recent times, answer this question affirmatively, in 
whole or in part, and not a few boldly assert that the passage 
before us lays good foundation for the recognition of the four 
following doctrines which, it is hoped, may soon appear, by 
evolution, in the revised and universal creed of Christendom, 
viz. :-— 

1. The doctrine that souls, at death, are thrown back into a 
dream-sleep or state of personal unconsciousness from which 
they are awakened only by the trump of the Archangel at the 
last day, when “ Death is swallowed up in Victory.” This 
comes from interpreting rvevparzi, in the passage, as Bellar- 
mine, the Romists, and Lutherans do, as meaning the human 
spirit of Christ, or his rational soul, the alleged quickening of 
which, it is argued, implies its previous dormancy or existence 
in an unconscious state. But the state of Christ’s human soul, 
after death, determines the state of the souls of all his people, 
with this difference, that whereas his soul was awakened to 
consciousness very soon after his death, ours are under bonds 
to sleep on until “the trumpet shall sound.” 

2. The doctrine that the offer of salvation is made, after 
death, to all who, in this life, have not had the opportunity of 
hearing it. This comes from the very proper interpretation of 
éunpv&éev as an evangelical proclamation to spirits in the 
unseen world, an overture of “liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound.” It 
denies that missionary operations are confined alone to the sur- 
face of the earth, or that the day of gospel grace, during the 
term of human life, is “the accepted time.” 
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3. The doctrine that there is good reason to hope that salva- 
tion is bestowed, in another world, upon those from whom God 
has already judicially withdrawn his Holy Spirit in this, and . 
who have persisted in disobedience and unbelief under the 
preaching of the gospel, and in grieving the Spirit of God to 
their dying day, but who, without any known expression of 
repentance or faith on their part, may yet be presumed to have 
repented and believed, at the last moment of life, under the 
alarms of conscience and the terrors of impending judgment. 
This comes from interpreting the vaxpoSuypia, or long-suffering: 
of God, as somewhat longer than God interprets it himself, am 
hundred and twenty years not being enough for a sinner to turn 
a deaf ear to the call of Wisdom and harden himself against 
God, nor enough, under certain preconceived notions of what 
God’s long-suffering ought to be, to justify the final withdrawal 
of God’s Spirit from his soul. This, also, denies that the day 
of gospel opportunity and hope is limited “ to him that is joined 
to all the living.” It extends to the dead. 

4. The doctrine of the salvability of the living heathen upon 
the ground of their natural virtues, without a knowledge of the 
gospel—said virtues being regarded as the result of some secret 
work of the Spirit of Christ—demanded by universal atonement, 
and ‘operating, apart from the revealed Word, through the my- 
thologies and philosophical systems of the heathen world, as: 
also through natural religion. This comes from interpreting. 
the éxnpvser, in the passage before us, as done neither by the’ 
instrumentality of the Church, nor by a mediate human minis- 
try, such as that of Enoch or Noah, nor by the bodily presence 
of Christ himself, nor through a written gospel containing the 
facts of Christ’s life, nor by the confirming evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead, but by the itinerating 
Spirit of Christ, alone, apart from these, in Hades. If souls 
in Hades can be so saved, why not also in the upper regions 
of earth? Why may not India, China, and Japan be evangel- 
ized in the same way as Hades? Why are not Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Christianity only coérdinate 
parts of one and the same general revelation to men, the last 
the best of course, but not exclusive? Why may not faith in 
the doctrines of Sakyamuni answer the end of faith in the 
doctrines of Christ? This denies, as is evident, the necessity 
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of Christianity for the salvation of mankind, and repudiates all 
its supernatural evidences and exclusive claims. 

Against all these doctrines, and against all Romish, Lutheran, 
Anglican, or swerving Reformed interpretation that tends to 
sustain them, in whole or in part, we enter an earnest and 
solemn protest. South African forests, dense with bramble and 
foliage, and black as midnight, are not half so impenetrable 
and full of gloom as is the dark thicket of exegetical under- 
brush, twisted by false tradition and vain interpretation, fram 
which these anacondas of doctrine glide out only to strangle 
and destroy. No shrewder device has Apolyon invented, at 
any time, whereby to overthrow the gospel of Christ, or 
counteract the appeal of the Holy Ghost, who “limits a time,” 
and cries “To-day, after so long a time, harden not your 
hearts,” than to make men believe that Zartarus and Heathen- 
dom are now, by the grace of God, two-thirds of all Christen- 
dom ! 

Not to cumber our exposition with superfluous reference, let 
us examine, only too briefly, the passage before us, as to its 
purport and contents. 

“ Sufferings and Glory,”—the twofold division of the whole 
redeeming work of Christ, the twofold division of the whole 
revelation concerning Christ,—these already accomplished in 
Christ, were the great motives Peter set before the Christians of 
the “ Dispersion” under the load of reproach, blasphemy and 
persecution they endured in the Nero-time of the Pagan 
Roman Empire. Doxology for the hope of a glory to be 
revealed in the Christian inheritance begins the Epistle. The 
close of the Epistles returns to the same. Midway, the suffer- 
ings of Christ, our Example, are introduced, and his scattered 
followers exhorted to arm themselves with the “same mind” 
of martydom that was exemplified in their Master. Christ 
suffered once for all, on account of sins. Christians, in this 
wicked world, must suffer also, on account of sins. Christ was 
glorified. Christians shall be glorified, as was he. So far, all is 
clear. But, now, another motive is superadded by the Apostle, 
to the same end. It is that of impending judgment. Peter 
was living in the “last days,” the epoch-making time between 
an old and a new order of things for the race of mankind, just 
as the days preceding the flood were an epoch-making time 
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between the antediluvian world and the age that succeeded. 
It was a time when “ scoffers” abounded, and said, mockingly, 
“Where is the promise of his coming?” “ Their judgment now, 
for along time,lingered not.” ‘Their damnation slumbered 
not.” They plied the old sophistical skepticism of the unifor- 
mity of nature’s laws versus the supernatural, both in religion 
and in the cosmos. Criminal they were and hypocritical. For 
“willingly ” they were “ignorant” of the historic refutation of 
their godless philosophy in the fact that “ by the word of God, 
the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water, whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished.” And so, like their ancient 
predecessors, these would-be scientists of the day abused the 
paxpoSupia of God, and rejected the grace the gospel brought 
to the door. One day, the Lord dropped a word in the ear of 
Peter, and of the rest of the apostles, telling them of his pur- 
pose to come soon in the might of his providence, invisibly to 
come, yet surely and personally, to judge and punish the guilty 
generation. It was in the month of April, A. D. 33, on the 
Wednesday before his crucifixion, and just after he had de- 
nounced his fearful ‘“‘ Woes,” standing in the priest’s court in 
the temple. He spoke from Olivet, and told his anxious band 
“this generation should not pass away till all [he had uttered] 
should be fulfilled.”" As he spake he said, “As zt was in the 
days of Noah, so shall the coming of the Son of Man be.” 
“ Watch!” So, Peter, thirty years after, A. D. 64, seated in 
the city of Asiatic Babylon, and writing his letter to the 
* Christian “ dispersion,” with the very ruins of old Babel around 
him, and the memory of another “ dispersion” God once made 
on the plains of Shinar fresh in his mind, and the vision of the 
old flood rising on his imagination, and the word of Christ in 
his ear about “the days of Noah,” parallelizes the condition of 
things in the blaspheming and persecuting Roman Empire, 
then, while his “beloved brother Paul” was chained in the 
Mammertine prison at Rome, with the giant wickedness of 
things just before the flood. He viewed his own age, according 
to the word of Christ, as a time immediately preceding the 
near and impending judgment of God upon a guilty generation, 
just as was the age of Noah—a time when God’s wrath should 
overtake disobedient Jew and Gentile alike, in Jerusalem, and 
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soon after in Rome, as it did disobedient antediluvians, and all 
by visible providential judgments from the invisible coming and 
presence of Christ. Hence the solemn tone of admonition 
sounding everywhere through the epistle, and in the writings 
of all the apostles. “The end of all things ts at hand!” “The 
Fudge standeth at the door!” “Fudgment lingers not!” “Dam- 
nation slumbers not!” “Remember the days of Noah!” 
God’s long-suffering, which means salvation! God’s wrath, which 
means destruction! “Arm” for martydom! (compare John 
xxi:18). Sufferon! Endure slander, injustice, reproach, per- 
secution! Glory will be soon! For “so zs the will of God!” 
This is the key that unlocks the reason why Peter makes refer- 
ence only to the antediluvians in verse 20—a crux, too long 
for interpreters! It is only the word of Christ and a law of 
revelation he obeys in so doing, for everywhere throughout the 
scripture the catastrophes of later date are described in sym- 
bolical language drawn from the literal facts of earlier times. 
So Jeremiah describes “the ruin of the Jewish state, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, in terms of Chaos: “I beheld, and lo! the 
earth was without form and void, and the heavens, they had 
no light!”” So, Isaiah describes it in terms of the deluge: 
“The waters shall overflow your hiding-place!’’ So Christ par- 
allelizes the guilty generation in which he lived with that of 
the flood, while the very language that describes the judgment 
on Jerusalem portrays the catastrophe yet to be—the end of 
our present dispensation. This law, and this word of Christ, 
ought forever to settle all disputes as to why Peter, in the 
passage before us, alludes to the antediluvians. 

We are prepared, then, for the grammatical criticism of the 
passage : 

First—We have before us two contrasted actions, or an an- 
tithesis of action expressed by the two aorist participles. 
These participles are SavarwSeis and @womomnSeis. They are 
predicates, and circumstantial, and antedate and condition the 
action of the main verb 2pooayayy—i. ¢c., Christ “ brings us 
to God” only by means of his having been “put to death,” 
and having been “ quickened,” 2. ¢., by his death and resurrec- 
tion, for these two participles express the two great facts of the 
scheme of salvation, or the necessary ground of the possibility 
of the action expressed by zpocayayyn. The force of the 
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aortst settles forever, grammatically, the fact that no one is 
brought to God except by the antecedent completed death and 
resurrection of Christ. Old Testament saints were saved 
indeed by faith in Messiah to come, whose death and resurrec- 


‘ tion they beheld afar off, yet both completed as the ground of 


salvation, and both mirrored most unmistakably in the types 
and symbolic history of their dispensation. But, that any 
after Messiah had become incarnate, should look for salvation, 
not proleptically, as the Old Testament saints did, but upon 
the half ground of Christ’s actual atonement sundered from 
his actual resurrection, would be a vain expectation. No soul 
ever was rescued from Hades on that ground. The “ spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus” flows to any soul, since Christ’s death, 
only from a risen and exalted Saviour. “‘ The power that makes 
for righteousness ”’ and deliverance is the post-resurrection life 
of the ascended Son of God, streaming, by his spirit, from his 
glorified humanity. Pentecost, in Sheol, or Hades, before it 
burst upon earth, is no doctrine of the New Testament. Both 
the circumstantial and opposite participles must be exhausted 
before the action of mpooayayn can occur. We cannot take 


one anu leave the other. And, unless this view is correct, it is 


manifest that the doctrine of the resurrection, as a part of the 
redeeming work of Christ, is ot taught in this passage; while 
the doctrine zs taught, that Christ “ brings us to God” by dying 
on the cross and descending to Hades, but not by rising from 
the grave—a new theology, indeed. 

Second.—We have the grammatical and logical sphere of the 
antithetic actions expressed by SavarwSeis and @womrornSeis. 
It is Xpzoros,, Christ, the God-Man, the composite subject of 
the main verb zpooayayn. Upon Christ, the undivided sub- 
ject, the two actions expressed by the participles terminate. 
Who was it that was “put to death” and “ quickened,”’ that 
he might bring us to God? Beyond a question, it was not 
oapui/ Beyond a question, it was not rvevyati/ Clearly, 
cGapxi is not the grammatical subject. Clearly, rwvevduari is 
not. Zapxi did not die for our offences! Ivedparz did not 
rise for our justification! But 4e, the God-Man, Xpiords, in- 
carnate Messiah, Logos ¢voapxos, did both. He, who was 
“God manifest in the flesh,” did these things, being In- 
carnate divine IIvevya. He, the composite subject of the verb 
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mpocayayn, was “put to death.” He was “quickened.” He, 
the unsundered, was"divided through death. He, the sundered 
through death, was reunited through quickening. The effect 
produced upon the composite subject, through one side of his 
person, was annihilated by the superior effect produced upon 
the same composite subject, through another side of his person. 
The zpstssima verba of Paul confirms this interpretation. He 
says, it was not oapxi, nor rvevuati, but Xpzoros, who “ both 
died, and rose, and revived.” 

Third —We have an antithesis of the “ Respect ’’—as gram- 
marians would say—in which the significations expressed by 
these participles, SavatwSeis and GwomoinSeis, are to be 
taken. This is marked in the strongest possible manner: frst, 
by two substantives in the dative case, destitute of either 
preposition or article ; and, secondly, by two intensive correlative 
participles, uév and 6é, making contrast of action and effect. 
According to the usage of Greek syntax, these datives are to 
be taken adverbially—dqualifying the circumstantial actions 
predicated in the participles. They represent the causal and 
instrumental agencies and modes through which those actions 
came to pass, and without which they could not have octurred. 
The particles emphasize the datives, and so enforce the anti- 
thesis of the respect in which the actions took place. Wonder- 
ful is the stumbling of critical commentators just here—a 
perfect marvel, and that, too, in face of the fact, that many of 
them hold the correct view as to the composite subject of the 
verb. Our English version translates, it is true, these adverbial 
forms with both preposition and article, and then not quite 
correspondingly. Zapxi is rendered “in the flesh.” [Ivevpati 
is rendered “by the spirit.” One is “zm,” the other “ dy.” 
But critics and commentators demur, of late, and say that 
avevpati cannot be rendered “ by spirit,” because oamxi can- 
not be rendered “by flesh.” Why not? It is the merest 
assertion, diréctly in face of the Greek syntax—an assertion 
resting on another just as arbitrary, viz., that zvevuarti means 
the Auman soul, or finite rational spirit, of Christ. Here, 
Wiesinger, De Wette, Zeschwitz, Schott, Huther in Meyer, 
Fronmiiller in Lange, Alford, and many others, have erred 
greatly. Huther’s remark is a fair specimen of the recent 
style of criticism. He says, “ wvevyartz ist von Manchen zn- 
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strumental gefasst worden, mit Unrecht, da oapuxi' nicht so 
gefasst werden kann; die beiden Glieder entsprechen sich der 
Form nach zu genau, als dass der Dative in dem einen anders 
genommen werden diirfte als in dem andern, etc.” But why 
cannot oapxi be conceived of as “ zustrumental? Why deny 
to oapxz its true force, because, by a prejudice in the interest 
of erroneous doctrine, the same violence has been done to 
avevpatt ? The logic of the criticism is wonderful! Ivedpari 
cannot be instrumental, because oapxi cannot be instrumental ; 
and oapxi cannot be instrumental, because mvevuari must 
mean the human soul of Christ, and be the subject of a special 
quickening from unconsciousness! Pure assertion! In like 
manner, Alford, though he has enough in his columns to over- 
throw his own interpretation. ‘“Christ’s spirit,” says he, “ was 
the subject, recipient, vehicle, of restored life! It was His 
spirit that was made alive!” Pure assertion! So Fronmiil- 
ler and Mombert in Lange. Pure assertion! The passage 
before us teaches nothing of the sort. The Datives, as all 
admit, correspond precisely, and, doing so, they are to be held 
as identical in grammatical construction and force. If one is 
translated “dy,” the other should be also; and that both 
should be so translated, or in the equivalent expressions 
“through,” or “as regards,” or “by virtue of,” or “owing to 
the fact that,” is demonstrably clear. How near Huther 
comes to the light, when he says, on I Pet. iv: 1, “ apxiist nicht 
im Fleische, sondern dem Fleische zach—oapu?' is not to be 
rendered zx the flesh, but according to the flesh!” And, also, 
on this passage itself, “oapxi, der menschlichen Natur nach 
getédted worden—put to death according to the human 
nature!” They both signify the respect in which the par- 
ticipial actions came to pass. They are Datives of the agency, 
cause, manner, means, and measure of those actions. Christ, 
the Composite subject, was “ put to death,” capxi pév, sarki- 
kally, or by virtue of oap&, on the one hand. Christ, the 
same Composite Subject, was “ quickened,” rvevuarti de, pneu- 
matically, or by virtue of mvedua, on the other hand. With- 
out oap&, he could not have died. Without zvevya, he 
could not have been quickened. It was not oap& that was 
“put to death,” but “Ze” was put to death through, or by 
means of, cap&. It was not mvedyua that was “ quickened,” 
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but “ 4e” that was quickened, through or by means of wvetdpa, 
It is simply ludicrous to convert datives into nominatives, 
and adverbs into nouns, and construe them as grammatically 
in concord with participles in the nominative case, and in 
apposition with the subject of the verb! Their office here is 
to show precisely what Paul expresses, in other language, 
when he says Christ’s death was by means of “the body of 
his flesh,” and that “he was crucified through weakness, yet 
he liveth by the power of God.” The fact that he had a 
human nature was the reason why he could be “ put to death.” 
The fact that he had a divine nature was the reason why he 
could be “quickened.” Peter says the one action was 
effected oapxt and the other rveduari. He who was dead 
is alive again, and has the keys of Hades and Thanatos. The 
accurate rendering of the passage, according to the best 
critical Greek text, is “put to death through or by flesh, on the 
one hand, but on the other, quickened, or made alive, through or by 
spirit.” The first, owing to the fact that he was man; the 
second, owing to the fact that he was God. 

This grammatical interpretation is borne out by the usus 
loquendi of the New Testament. The capé, in the passage 
before us, does not mean, as so many, both Lutheran and 
Anglican, take it to mean, the mere external vesture of the 
Incarnate Logos, apart from his “reasonable soul.” It includes 
both. It is used precisely as it is used in the expression 
6 Aoyos éyévero oap&, John i: xiv, and in 1 Tim. iii: 16, 
Oe0s epavepwSn capxi, and in Rom. i: 3, & omépparos 
Aafiéd xara oupna, and 1 Pet. iv: 1, Xprorov ovv maSorros, 
vxip iuav, capxi, and in other passages where the Logos is 
the subject of the verb, and is spoken of in relation to his 
human nature—“ die ganze Mensch,” as almost all the German 
critics themselves admit, z.¢., the whole humanity consisting of 
a reasonable soul and a true body together. So, as to rvevpa, 
where it is put in antithetic contrast with, oap&, and actions 
are predicated of it in opposition to actions predicated of oapé, 
which includes the human rational soul, the whole force of 
the context, the reasoning, and the usus, compels us, by sheer 
logical necessity, to affirm that it means nothing less than 
Deity. All the grammatical, moral, and theological arguments 
combine to necessitate this result. Apart from this, the 
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resurrection of Christ is not taught in the passage before us, 
nor can it be. The fundamental antithesis in the redeeming 
work of Christ, here set forth in its two great divisions, and 
whereby Christ brings us to God, breaks down, and the hope 
of glory vanishes into thin air, by means of exegesis. veda 
is used here precisely, without the article, as our Lord used it 
when addressing the Samaritan woman, “God is 2vevua,” 
John iv: 24; and asin Rom. 1: 3, “declared to be the Son of 
God, with power xara IIvedpa ayiwovvns; and in 1 Tim. 
iii: 16, edtxat@Sn mvevuati; and even with the article for 
emphasis sake, as in 2 Cor. iii: 17, 6 6& Kupios ro Ivebdpa 
éotiv. It means the divine nature, and includes not only the 
“‘ Logos-personality ” in that nature, but the Divine Three ex- 
isting inseparably in that one inseparable essence, although the 
context may require the special prominence of the Logos him- 
self. So Calvin: “Spiritus, hic, pro divina potentia capitur.” 
So Beza: “ Per divinitatem in corpore habitantem.” So Peter 
Martyr: “ Per virtutem Deitatis.”” So Van Marck: “ Pertinet 
ad naturam divinam.”” So De Moor: “ Non exponi de anima 
Christi humana, sed deitatem ejus notat.” So Turretin: 
“ Per divinitatem suscitatus.”” So Weiss: ‘“ Das preexistente 
géttlich Natur.” So Hofmann: “ Die géttliche wvetyua.” So 
Schweizer and Stier: “ Der rein géttliche Logos-Person.” So 
Heppe: “Gott selbst.” So the reformed theologians—French, 
Swiss, some English, the Dutch, and Scotch in Reformation 
and Puritan times, and not a few modern Germans neither 
Lutheran nor Rationalistic. So the majority of the Church 
Fathers, and Aquinas, Lyra, Cappelus, Scaliger, Hammond, 
Benson, Wetstein, Elsner, Clausen, Leighton, Gerhard, Scott, 
Whitby, Henry, Gilk, and a multitude too numerous to men- 
tion; and notwithstanding anything brought to the contrary 
by Huther in Meyer, or by Alford, or by Fronmiiller and 
Mombert in Lange. Conséntient is the testimony of the Re- 
formed Church, save a few who have swerved from the Re- 
formed faith, that by wvevparz in 1 Pet. iii: 19 is mot meant 
the human soul of Christ, but Dezty itself. 

The undiscriminating interpretation of Bishop Horsley, fol- 
lowed by Bishop Middleton, Harold Browne, and others, 
deemed of so much value by many, viz.: “ That if the word 
flesh denote, as it evidently does, the part in which death took 
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effect upon him (Christ), spzvz¢ must denote the part in which 
life was preserved in him, 2.¢., his own soul,” rests simply upon 
ignorance of grammar and of usus loguendi. Fairbairn, while 
justly protesting against Horsley’s rendering of @wozo1nSels— 
“ preserved alive!”—is very far astray when he admits that 
Horsley is “perfectly right” in asserting that GwozoinSeis 
means “freshened energy and revived action” in Christ’s 
“human spirit,’ which he takes to be that upon which the 
participial action terminates, instead of taking it as the source 
and agent, or instrument of the action itself, terminating on 
the composite subject. He is led astray as Horsley was, as 
Huther is, and as so many others have been, by the remark of 
the intensely Lutheran Flaccius, that “the antithesis shows 
that Christ was put to death in ove part of him, but vivified in 
another,” —a strange assertion ‘indeed !—just as Alford is led 
astray by the same, and both Alford and Huther by the 
uncriticised compilations of reference and quotation found in 
Stieren’s Index and De Wette’s Hand-Book. And Dr. John 
Brown, of Edinburgh, though grateful that Priestly had some 
. abler scholar to answer him than the “amiable Bishop of 
Rochester” (Horsley), yet is himself swerved from the true 
interpretation by the errors so many have made in reference 
to the datives and the signification of cap& and rvevpa. 
That zvevpuarti, in the passage before us, does not and can- 
not mean the human soul of Christ, and is not the subject of 
the participial action, but means the divine nature and per- 
sonality of Christ, and is the source and agent of the action, 
is capable of further and absolute proof. When Paul wrote 
his first letter to the Corinthians, eight years before Peter 
wrote his first letter to the Dispersion, and which letter of 
Paul no one denies Peter must have seen, the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles discussed the question, not only of the general 
resurrection, but also of the resurrection of Christ. In that 
discussion, in his fifteenth chapter, he speaks of the constitu- 
tion of the persons of the two Adams, by the first of whom © 
we get sin and death, and by the second of whom we get 
righteousness and life. In this matter, at least, neither of 
them found anything “ hard to be understood,” for they speak 
harmoniously and almost identically. Paul asserts that there 
is a o@pa pvyinov and a o@ua avevuatinov. How does 
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he know it? Not by any new revelation given to him, but 
from the record and existing facts. “So it is written,” he 
says. “ The first man Adam was made a puyn &@ao MN Wd) 
a living soul; the last Adam—not was made but—was a rvebdua 
8woro10dy, a quickening spirit,’—not a spirit preserving life as 
Bellarmine, Hottinger, Steiger, Guder, Schmid, and others 
like Horsley, Middleton, and Browne, hold, but “ making alive,” 
“‘lebend machen,” as Huther, de Wette, Wiesinger, and others, 
most properly insist upon. True, indeed, Christ, in the con- 
stitution of his person, had all the first Adam had, a true body 
and a reasonable soul, a rational and ‘sensitive puyy and a 
o@pa. But he was more than the first Adam. He was a 
mvevpa Gw@oroovy, a life-imparting person, and this, not by 
virtue of the human rational part he had in common with the 
first Adam, but solely by virtue of the rvedua Sworo1odr, 
which made the difference between them. “So it is written.” 
Where? In Genesis ii: 7: “And the Lord God was forming 
the Adam, dust from the Adamah, and he breathes into his 
nostrils the breath of lives, and the Adam became to, or was, 
a living soul.” Where, on the other hand? In John v: 21: 
“As the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth, wozoei, 
so also the son quickeneth, @wozoze7, whom he will,—not alone 
ethically, but physically—Lazarus, the son of the widow of 
Nain, the daughter of Jairus, others, himself, the world. It 
is the function of the divine zvevya of Christ who is Zax, 
the Life. All the Apostles knew it. They sawit. But to 
make alive is the sole prerogative of God. Hence, Christ 
means his divine nature, whenever he uses @wovozéei in connec- 
tion with wvebdyua, where he himself is the subject of discourse. 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth”—1to0 navebtpa gor ro 
2worxo.tvv. Human nature, cap&, cannot do it. John vi: 63. 
Nothing can be more explicit or decisive. Paul affirms it cate- 
gorically, as did Christ,—“ The Spirit giveth life” —ro aveipa 
Gworort. 2 Cor. iii: 6. What is more absolute? The ra- 
tional side of the puvyn, which puvyy in Scripture designates 
both the intellectual and moral, and the animal and sensitive 
life in synthesis, or as a complex phenomenon, and which 
Christ had in common with the first Adam, is often denomina- 
ted rvevyua, it is true, because contemplated apart from the 
animal and sensitive side of the vy which is capable of 
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death. But this finite zvedua of Christ as a man is not to be 
confounded with the IIvevya, which is @wozoovr, and belongs 
to him as God. Christ had a puyy involving a finite wveiya, 
z. é.,he had a mvedmua like other men. The one he “ /aid down,” 
and the other he “ gave up.” But he was more than a man. 
He was wvevua in the absolute:sense, which no mortal ever 
was, or can be. He had mvetvua finite. He was IIveipa ab- 
solute, z7.¢. God. His finite rwvesua he commended into his 
Father’s hands. But that was not the rvedua Sworodrv. 
This ever remained united to both body and soul, even after 
their separation. The distinction is clear in the Scriptures, 
and lays the ground for the word of Christ, “ / am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life,’—a doctrine into which Martha had to be 
illuminated by the death and resurrection of her brother, that 
God zu Christ might have the “ glory.” Hence, Peter calls his 
Master the “Prince of Life,” when celebrating his Master’s 
Self-Resurrection from the grave. Now, precisely what Christ 
himself meant when he said 70 xvedua éortiv TO Swororovr, 
and what Paul meant when he declared Christ was a rvetua 
Ew@oro1obv, Peter means when he says Christ was @wozroinSeis 
mvevpati, viz., that the wvetua here spoken of is not the 
human soul of Christ, and is not the subject of any action expressed 
by any verb, nor of the participle here, but the sole fountain, source, 
cause,and agent of it, aud the means whereby the dead and sun- 
dered Christ was reunited, body and soul, and came forth “ alive” 
Srom the tomb! The human zvevdua came back from the 
Father’s hands to the exanimated body, by virtve of the 
divine wvedua or Deity, which held both it and the body, 
though sundered, the one in blessedness, the other in incor- 
ruption, and reunited them, to be severed no more forever! 
“Ts is sown a o@pua pvyinov;; it is raised a o@pa 
mvevuatinov.’ And so shall it be with us, to whom the 
“earnest” of this is already given by him “who hath wrought 
us for this self-same thing.” “ Because I live, ye shall live also!” 
The idea that Christ’s human spirit fell, at death, into uncon- 
sciousness from which it was wakened by “a fresh influx of 
spiritual life,” and that this is the way the resurrection came 
to be a fact, is as pure an invention as the Nirwana of the 
Brahmins, or the Hindoo Metempsychosis. Nowhere in the 
passage does Peter say that the zvedua of Christ was “ quick- 
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ened,” but only that “ze,” Christ, was “ made alive,” after “ he,’ 
Christ, had been “ put to death,” and this marvel was effected 
avetvyatt, by his Divine Nature.* i 

But, objection is made that we confound, by this exposition, 
the Persons of the Trinity, first saying it was the Divine Na- 
ture, then the Father, then the Logos, then the Spirit, by 
which Christ was raised. Answer. The objection rests upon 
inadvertence in the theology of the objector. The Father is 
Spirit, the Unincarnate Logos is Spirit, the Holy Ghost is 
Spirit,—avevua anarthrous—although one hypostasis is not 
the other. The Three Persons of the Trinity dwell in in- 
separable unity, and all their actions, ad extra, are common. 
To employ an inelegant pleonasm, for the sake of force, All 
Three created the World. All Three govern it. All Three 
destroyed the Tower of Babel. All Three bore the Desert as 
well as the Antediluvian provocation. All Three redeem. All 
Three preached in the days of Noah. All Three raised Christ 
from the dead. The undeniable canon of interpretation is 
“ Opera Dei, ad extra, sunt indivisibilia et communia.”’ While 
this is true, there is still another law which marks the special 
prominence of each person in the Trinity, with reference to 
certain works which seem to be specially assigned to each, yet 
in which all unite. ‘“ Opera Det, ad extra, sunt personalia et 





* Objection is made, by those who hold the vevuari int Pet. iii: 19, to be 
Christ’s rational soul—in these words: “ If 2vevuari means Deity, then explain 
Luke xxiii: 46.” “Father, into thy hands I commend zvevua pov, my spirit!” 
The answer is as follows: “Man is endowed with mvevua, but he zs not 
avevpa.’—Schmid. “The rvéduad ov, my spirit, means the rvedua which 
began to be.”—Delitsch. “ The whole spiritual essence in contrast with the dying 
body.”—Meyer. ‘*The entire I, passing over and leaving the body.”—Stier. 
But this last may not be accurate, if it mean Christ’s Divine person forsook his 
body. Rather, the human avevsa of Christ, 7.¢., the rational and normal part 
of wuyr, was acted by the divine IZvedua, or Logos-personality of Christ, 
was commended to God, as it left the body, while yet it remained inseparably 
united to the divine personality of Christ, which is omnipresent. As to man, the 
problem is not difficult. But none is profounder, when we come to the person of 
Christ, the God-map. It is accurate to say that wyedua ov means the rational 
human soul of Christ. It is accurate to say that the anarthrous mvevyari in 
1 Pet. iii: 19, means Deity. A human gvy7 is a conscious embodied individual, 
having a two-fold sphere of action. Divested of mvevua it perishes. In 


scripture style, wvevua@ never includes puyx7), but wuyx7) may, or may not, include 
MVVEUM. 
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minus communia,” a law showing itself in éx, dia, év, of, 
through, in, in connection with the names of the Persons. 
Thus God appears especially marked as Creator and Governor, 
Christ as Revealer and Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit as Re- 
generator, Inspirer, Sanctifier, and Glorifier. Yet all concur, 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.’”’ “The Son can 
do nothing but what he seeth the Father do.” Yet the Holy 
Spirit.does all. All is done é the Father, dta@ the Son, and év 
the Holy Spirit, or by some other arranged relations in which 
all unite, though some one is specially prominent. These laws 
answer the objection, and there is no wrong play, in the exe- 
gesis, between one and another of the Persons of the Trinity, 
or between the Persons and the Divine Nature, nor is there 
any contradiction, unless the Trinity itself is such a wrong 
play and such a contradiction. Expressly does Peter say, that 
“Holy Men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” Expressly does he say that “the Spirit of Christ” 
was in the old prophets, and “ testified beforehand.” Expressly 
does he say that Christ “went and preached to the contempo- 
raries of Noah, who were év mvAaxui) when Peter was writing. 
But this is only what the Bible says everywhere, viz., that it is 
God the Father, in the person of the Son, by the Holy Ghost, 
through lips of clay, who proclaims salvation to lost men. 
Everywhere Christ, the unincarnate Logos, appears in the Old 
Testament as the “Sent” of God the Father to sinful men. 
Everywhere his call is 32} J2IOR KAMIN—“ J am he, the SPEAK- 
ING ONE, Behold me !” “God spake.” “ The Holy Ghost said.” 
Enoch, Noah, Moses, and the prophets all spake and preached, 
but Christ, always and everywhere “ Christ,” whose reproach 
Moses esteemed, and whose glory Isaiah saw, is the Ove 
through whom God the Father speaks by the Spirit, in the 
prophets, to sinful men. Without Messiah, and his Spirit, no 
prophet ever preached. 

Let us remember, then, that there is no false play in this ex- 
egesis. Christ is the subject of the éxjpuSer; Christ was put 
to death; Christ was quickened; Christ brings us to God; 
Christ went and preached to Noah’s contemporaties. But not 
caput. The relative g refers to the nearest antecedent, 
avevyatt. Governed by the preposition é¢v it is a dative of 
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the Agent by which the éxnpuvgsev was effected. Christ was 
made alive by avedua, through which he, not éyv oapxy, 
nor oapxi, but in his pre-existent unincarnate state as the 
Logos, went and preached. He did not leave his spirit be- 
hind. What one does the other does. Where one goes the 
other goes. The Father does not remain in heaven, while the 
Son goes to Hades, and the Spirit abides on earth. All go 
together, and preach together. The Son proceeds from the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost proceeds from both, in temporal 
mission. He went and preached to the contemporaries of 
Noah, not by his human soul or spirit, not by his body, not by 
any part nor by the whole of his humanity, but solely dy Azs 
Divine Nature, t. e., in his divine Personality breathing his Spirit 
into the souls of the prophets, and striving with the uncon- 
verted. When and where did he go? To whom and what for, 
and how, we have settled. He went to the antediluvians, by 
his Deity, to preach. But when and where ? 

Several things in the passage make the solution of these 
questions an absolute demonstration. The Aorist participles, 
mopevdets and ’are:Snoaot claim attention. Every scholar 
knows that the name Aorist comes from opierv, to limit, and 
a privative which reverses the signification. Aorist action is 
rentrorizoned, completed action, in time past indefinite, and when 
joined, asa matter of circumstance, with another verb, ante- 
dates, conditions, and is the immediate occasion of the action 
of that verb, and generally continues during that action. 
Thus Christ, having proceeded, in time past, wopevSets (aorist) 
preached awez9noaor (aorist) to the spirits when they were ais- 
obedient, but who are now év pviany. 'AreSnoacris not 
an attributive adjective, describing a present character or con 
dition, however true it might be that the spirits were yet dis- 
obedient. It is not an epithet, but a predicate of circumstance 
just as are Savatw9ets and @worornSeis, which predicate an- 
tedates and conditions the éxnpvéev. And because it is a 
participle it carries in it the idea of ¢zme which the adjective 
does not. And because it carries the idea of time it is trans- 
lated by the adverb when. And because it is aorist, it is time 
past, even without any woré. It is impossible to overthrow 
this doctrine. Every scholar knows it. There is no escape 
from it. The time when is izherent in the aze:Snoaor itself. 
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It is the time when the preaching by Christ was uttered to the con- 
temporaries of Noah. lf this is not Greek etymology and 
syntax, there is neither. Zhe time of the disobedience was the 
time of the preaching. The time of the Aorist participle 
aneiSnoaor conditions the time of the action of the verb 
éunpvéev, because the participle itself predicates a circumstance, 
or fact, which was the antecedent and immediate occasion of the 
development of the action of the verb. When, then, was the time 
of the disobedience ? Was it when the spirits were in prison, 
because such, and as such, disembodied, went into prison ? 
Was it after they found themselves in prison? No. It was 
noré, “aforetime,” “formerly,” in the indefinite past, “ once 
upon a time,” in the distant retrospect. According to Peter’s 
division of the time, zoré is the summum genus or largest ex- 
tension of past time; it includes the whole past. And this 
“formerly” is formerly to their being ¢v mudaxnij7. But when, 
in the zoré, was that? Answer: ore, aa, etc., when the long- 
suffering of God was in process of expectation—ameSedéxero 
imperfect tense, denoting continuance of action. This 6zé 
and its attached clause of circumstance is the subordinate 
genus of time under the zoré, or the larger extension narrowed 
by the specification of the circumstance, so bringing it to a 
definite determination, z.¢., to the general period before the 
Flood. But when was this long-suffering? Answer: év 
nuépais Ne@e, in the days of Noah, another and subaltern de- 
termination of the time, the still narrowing of the ore to 
somewhere between B. C. 3046 and B. C. 2096, the date- 
boundaries of Noah’s whole life-time, and still locating the 
disobedience which was the occasion of the preaching, and 
still marking the continuance of it under the paxpoSupia 
of God. But when, even in the days of Noah, was all this? 
Answer: xataousvagopuévns niB@tov, when the Tub, (730 
Gen. vi: 14) was in process of construction, under great dif- 
ficulties, as the force of the participle indicates; that is, during 
a period of 120 years, as we learn from Gen. vi: 3, “ My Spirit 
shall not contend with man forever erring; he is flesh, 3 
not 1, zvedya; yet shall be his days an hundred and 
twenty years,” the allotted term for repentance and return to 
God, under the call of mercy through the preaching of the 
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gospel. Even then, the Angel of the Covenant “limited a 
time.” After that, it would be “toolate/’* The Flood 
occurred in the 6ooth year of Noah’s life, 2. ¢., B.C. 2247. One 
hundred and twenty years before that was the year of the 
order from Christ to Noah to build the ark, B. C. 2367. The 
Genitive xataoxevagopévns uiB@rov is the Genitive abso- 
lute, or precise time how long, like the Latin Ablative, the 
Genitive also of the complementary part, used predicatively 





* Once for all, and never any more ; w7aé, as Peter affirms. The tyro in Greek 
understands its force. Christ was offered, once for all, @7a&s—Heb. ix: 28. 
Christ suffered for sins once for all, amaé, 1 Pet. iii: 18. The gospel faith was 
delivered to the saints, &2aé&, once for all.—Jude iii. It is appointed to men to 
die, ama, once for all. — Heb. ix: 27. Earth and heaven shall be, together, shaken 
again, a7aé, once for all,—Heb. xii: 26. And this “once for all” means once for 
all time and for eternity, z.e., conclusively, terminatively, in the most absolute 
sense, once forever, and never again forevermore! No repetition, throughout the 
endless future, of Christ’s death, of man’s death, of gospel revelation, or of sav- 
ing dispensation. Unchangeable fixedness comes after. So the Apostle says of 
God’s KanpoSvuia to the antediluvians. It was amaé, once for all, never 
again to be extended to them, forevermore, “ neither in this world nor in the world 
to come.”’—Matt. xii: 32. As Bengel says on 1 Pet. iv: 6 (notwithstanding his 
lame criticism on 1 Pet. iii: 18-21)—‘* Zhe Gospel is preached to no one after 
death.” The doom of the azei8odvres, from whom God has withdrawn His 
Spirit, is irreversible forever. And, what shall we say, then, to such comment as 
the following, by Fronmiiller in Lange? “ Peter, by Divine illumination, clearly 
affirms that the ways of Gods salvation do not terminate with earthly life, and that 
the Gospel is preached beyond the grave to those who have departed from this life 
without a knowledge of the same.’—On I Pet. iv: 6. Does Peter, then, clearly 
contradict Paul, who tells us in Rom.i: 18-32, ii: 12-16, and x: 14, 
that sinners against the knowledge of God obtained by the light of nature alone, 
“ shall perish,” because they are avamodAoyjrovs, even though no gospel has 
sounded in their ears? And what of the comment by Mombert (in his Excursus, 
on Fronmiiller, whom he regards, however, as “ rather one-sided !’’), saying, “ the 
faci that the antediluvians (when spirits in Hades) are made ¢he objects of Christ’s 
tender solicitude, seems to shed the light of heaven on one of the most bewildering 
subjects in irreligion!” And what of the further mere assertion, that the inter- 
pretation which refers 1 Pet. iii: 18-21, to the preaching of Christ, through Noah, 
to the antediluvians, and their final doom under the withdrawal of God’s Spirit 
“ will, notwithstanding the respectable authorities who advocate it, de rejected as 
arbitrary and ungrammatical!” Surely, no scholar will be satisfied with Mom- 
bert’s mere assertion that Beza’s interpretation is an “unjustifiable liberty,’’ so 
long as Mombert has not answered the unanswerable three columns, folio, upon 
I Pet. iii: 18-21, in the Cambridge edition of Beza’s Commentary on the New 
Testament, 1642. But, is not the fearful picture Peter draws, in 2 Pet. ii: 4-10, 
enough to answer a million commentators who would set Paul against Peter, as 
they would set him against James? 
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and adverbially, cutting out from the év nyépars Noe the pre- 
cise section, in even that restricted period, when Christ 
preached through Noah, and the Spirit strove, and God's long- 
suffering waited and the aeiSeia which had existed in Enoch’s 
time and was the occasion for the last gracious xnpvooew 
through Noah, before the day of mercy should close, still con- 
tinued. One thing is conspicuously clear. Wherever Christ’s 
preaching was, whether in Hades or on Earth, it was 120 years 
long, 2.¢., to the anerSnoaor designated by Peter, and occurred 
between 4241 and 4121 years ago. It was not possible that 
Peter could have been more specific or exact. He exhausted 
the whole power of circumstance the Greek language affords, 
both in its etymology and syntax, to connect the time of the 
éxnpv&ev with the time of the azezSnoaor. He arranged 
the structure of the sentence in order to bring the éxnpugev 
and aze:Snoaci close together, and then accumulates upon 
the latter with its zoré, his array of special determinative 
clauses. The solution of the problem is complete. The con- 
clusion is irresistible. The time of the disobedience was the 
time of the preaching. But the time of the preaching was 
when the ark was in process of construction in the days of 
Noah. This determines the place, for the ark was not built. 
The “ going,” of which Peter speaks, was a divine motion of 
God the Father, in the person of his unincarnate Son, speak- 
ing by the Holy Ghost, through the lips of Noah, “a preacher 
of righteousness,” to sinful men in the flesh, 1¥3, during the 
period of 120 years, into Eastern Asia, near the Armenian 
mountains, 4,000 years ago, and not a post-crucifixion Roman 
“ decensus,” or German “ Hinabgehen,” of only a part of 
Christ’s human nature, suddenly waked from unconsciousness, 
into a subterranean cavity, 2,400 years later, to liberate 
patriarchs who never were there, and begin Christian missions 
iin Sheol without even the credentials of the Resurrection and 
Pentecost ! 

The fabricated objection, therefore, that because zoré is not 
attached immediately to é¢unpvgev but to amexOnoaot, the 
preaching, referred to by Peter, did not occur in Noah’s time, 
is nerveless and without sinew. It does not rise to the dignity 
of an objection. Its only reason lies in the fact that the critics 
who employ it have taken a superficial view of the text. They 
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have seen the force of the fact that the spirits were in prison, 
but not the force of the awetOnoaai, so rejecting the sime- 
clement in its bosom, and failing to render it accordingly. 
The zoré is not needed for the determination of the general 
time when the preaching occurred. It simply strengthens the 
back-reaching force of the Aorist time already in the parti- 
ciple, and is the fulcrum on which to accumulate the subse- 
quent specifications. But, even then, it modifies the éxnpuger, 
through the participle. Nor can it be put anywhere in the 
sentence where it would not have this same effect, for the time 
of the zoré is precisely the time of the awe:On0a01. The two 
are synchronous. Huther says this is an unendurably hard. 
construction—ein untraglich hart construction—and suggests. 
that, if Peter intended to throw the preaching into an early 
time, he would have put the zoré between the xai and the 
tois. But how “ untriglich” bungled a sentence would this. 
make! év @ nat woré rots év pvAani xvedpacr mopEevOeis 
éxnpvéev, anetOnoaor, oré, etc. Who can now tell whether 
this means “ formerly preached to the spirits in prison,” or 
preached to the spirits “formerly in prison?” Then how 
ane.Onoaor looks, bereft of woré, Huther forgetting that 
where zoré goes, the participle goes also! The amendment is 
bad, and the objection worse. Like the arrrow of Acestes, it , 
falls short of its aim. The zoré is just where it ought to be, 
and it, with the dre, the éy 7uépars Nwe, and xatacnevad- 
ouévens uifcotovd, are merely the narrowing determinations of 
the whole indefinite past time already spanned by the aorist 
force of the participle. 

That, moreover, the rvevyaoz agrees with ovo understood, 
the Reformed critics pointed out long ago, when discarding 
the Vulgate “ qui evant in carcere,” which Erasmus adopted, 
for the “qui suzt” of Beza and the rots ovo: of Camerarius, 
a construction both necessary and impregnable. The Spirits 
were not released, but were in prison, “ ¢o tempore qué Apostolus 
scribebat.” So Turrettin, Alting, Ursinus, Danzus, Pareus, 
Wendelin, Arnold, Hammond, Pearson, Barrow, Calvin, Van 
Marck, De Moor, &c.* Again, the fact that rois is not repeated 





* “The text is not ‘that were in prison,’ but doth bear this sense, ‘that are in 
prison;’ the words in the original are these: rors évy pulang mvevpuact, 


Spiritibus in carcere, to the spirits in prison. The participle here to be supplied. 
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with avrevOnoaci, only confirms the Reformed interpretation 
as being not the result of “dogmatic prejudice,” (asa false 
liberalism now styles it), but of a genuine and patient under- 
standing of the text. The vaunted and gigantic erudition of 
modern scholarship, which too often is only what Kant would 
call a “ Gelehrsamkeit: Cyklopisch,” having only one eye, and 
what Hagenbach well denominates a “ Schulpedantismus,” has 
not availed with all its effort, to either turn or capture' the Re- 
formed conclusion. Solid criticism. only confirms the finding. 
The rule of grammar is absolute, viz., that an Aorist participle 
without the article (as awevOnoaoi is here), agreeing with a 
noun or pronoun that has the article (as wvedpaoz is here) is 
not an epithet but a predicate of circumstance, antecedent to 
the action of the main verb, and of which action it is the oc- 
casion in time past indefinite. In a masterly paper, written 
by Professor Bartlett for the New Englander of October, 1872, 
this one point is asserted and enforced, beyond refutation, by 
the authority of such scholars as Donaldson, Jely, Curtius, 
Hadley, Goodwin, R. S. Green, T. S. Green, and Winer. 
Applying the foregoing principles to the rendering of the 
passage I Pet. iii: 19, we have the following result as the true 
and grammatical translation: “ By which Spirit, He, having 





in the Greek is oU6z, in the Latin, existentibus. The Apostle’s meaning is, that 
they which were incredulous in time past, when Noah in spirit, or Christ by his 
spirit in Noah, preached to the world, were then destroyed in the flood ; and now, 
for their incredulity, are punished in the prison of hell. And thus Augustine in 
every point understandeth this text, and Beda also joineth with him.”— Willett’s 
Synopsis Papismt, vol. iv., p. 47. Edit. Dr. Cummings. It is injustice to the 
memory, name, and labor of Ca/vin to quote, garble, and misapply his words, and 
associate him with names and views on this subject which he would have refused to 
own. It was Calvin's influence alone that secured the reaction in England, under 
Elizabeth, against the interpretation which some of the Anglicans, in Edward 
VI.’s reign, put upon I Pet. iii: 19. To refer to him, and use him, as do Huther, 
Fronmiiller, Alford, and Mombert, in Lange is wrong. By no possibility can 
Calvin’s interpretation of 1 Pet. iii: 19 be pressed into the service of either 
Romanists, Lutherans, Anglicans, or Rationalists. He asserts nothing as to the 
definite meaning of that passage. He was determined Rome should not have it. 
Ani even his own interpretation, he says, is a mere fvodad/e one, an accommodation 
and uncertain. Inst. Lib. II. Cap. xvi. 3 9—“ prodibile ratione huc aptari Petri 
locus,” viz., “ Christum illuxisse ipsis virtute sui Spiritus.” Who can make a per- 
sonal descent out of that? Nor does it support the views of Horsley, Middle- 
dleton, Connop, Harold Browne, and other Anglicans. Bengel deals more 
fairly. 
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then procecded, preached to the spirits who are in prison ; when 
they were disobedient aforetime; when the long-suffering of God 
was waiting once for all; in the days of Noah; during the 
preparation of the ark in which a few, that ts eight, souls were 
then saved by water.” 

Effectually, therefore, do these grammatical principles dis- 
pose of that other objection, entirely unsupported, and yet so 
deceiving, viz., that because éxnpv&ev comes, in the order of 
verbal arrangement, after the preceding éraOe, xpocayay 
Pavatwhés, 2woronPers, therefore the preaching must have 
occurred subsequently to the Crucifixion! The mopev@eis 
"unpv&ev are, ex cathedrd, set down to represent the conse- 
guence of Christ’s crucifixion under Pentecostal outpouring. 
Says Dr. John Brown, “it is the only meaning the words will 
bear!” This is what it meant when it is said the passage must 
be “interpreted historically.” Sad, indeed, for us if Christ did 
not historically “ suffer,” “die,” “rise,” and “ bring us to God,” 
just as he historically “ preached” to the Antediluvians. But, 
by what authority is historicalness made identical with chrono- 
logical succession? Or, by what law of grammar is the order 
of verbal consecution in syntax or rhetoric made to necessitate 
the same order in time-reckoning? Give us the rule to show 
that the order of sequence in the structure of a Greek sentence 
is based upon consecutive chronology. By what principle of 
exegesis is Christ’s preaching sundered, by a gap of 2,400 
years, from the time of the antediluvian disobedience which in 
Noah’s days both occasioned and measured it? By what right 
shall Peter be denied, if he desires it, a retrospective allusion, 
either to the Mosaic or Patriarchal times? Must a writer 
forego all reference to the past, because he is engaged in his- 
torical composition? May his argument never derive support 
from ages gone by? Shall Peter be hindered from illustrating 
the long-suffering of God in his own times, by reference to it 
in Noah’s days, and with Christ’s authority for it too? Apply 
the principle, what then? The objector is compelled to hold, 
that beause OavarwOels and SworonOels follow xpooayayn, 
therefore Christ actually brings us to God frst, and then after 
we are saved, he dies and rises! The objection is wholly 
groundless, and is, among others, the chief error and assump- 
tion, in the exposition of the passage of Dr. John Brown, and 
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others, who refer the exypuvGev to the Apostles, and the 
mopevOeés to the Mission of the Holy Spirit on and after Pen- 
tecost. Besides, this chief error associates with it another one 
just as arbitrary, and equally destitute of grammatical warrant, 
viz., that rois rvevpaot ev pudann is dependent in construc- 
tion upon zopevGels, z.e. that Christ went zzto prison and there 
preached, whereas this trois mvevuaor év pudani depends 
alone upon éxyjpuSev. So Huther, correctly: “der Dativ 
Trois mvedpuaor nicht von mopevOels, sondern von éxnpvse 
abhiangig ist,’—a fact of such exegetical value against Fron- 
miiller, Mombert, Alford, Horsely, Brown, Fairbairn, and 
others, that they strangely omit any notice of it. 

To say, then, in the face of all these facts of gtammar, his- 
tory, and theology, that Christ actually went into pudaxn to 
preach, when Peter says no such thing; that the preaching 
Christ did to the contemporaries of Noah was subsequent to 
the Crucifixion, when Peter says it was in the days of Noah; 
that it was more than 2,000 years after the ark rotted, when 
Peter says it was when the ark was building; that it was to the 
disobedient, A.D. 33, when Peter says it was to the disobedient 
B.C., 2367; that it lasted about one day, or a day and a half, 
when Peter says it lasted 120 years; that the consequence of it 
was a deliverance of the disobedient out of puAaxy, when Peter 
shows the consequence of it was a putting of them into 
pvAanxy; that, again, it was to pious spirits the preaching was 
sent, when Peter makes mention of none there save the impi- 
ous ; that it was made ina subterrene cavern—“ tenebrosa cavo- 
sitas’’—in Hades, when Peter says it was done in Eastern Asia, 
on the Armenian plateau between the Persian gulf and the 
Mediterranean Sea; that it was done by the human soul of 
Christ, or by a semi-pantheistic ubiquitous soul and body to- 
gether, when Peter says it was done before Christ ever had a 
human soul, or body either; that pudaxn is a place where pious 
antediluvians went when the flood arose above their dwellings, 
when Peter says they went into the ark and were saved by 
water; that it was a place of holy repose and expectation for 
the Old Testament Church, when, forty times out of forty-five 
in the New Testament it means a jail or place of penal detention 
under guard, and the other five times a watch or police; to 
say that God’s long suffering toward the antediluvians extends: 
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over into another world, when God says it was given then, once 
for all, during 120 years in this, and then forever withdrawn— 
to assert all this in face of the Reformed critics and theolo- 
gians, some of whom towered in intellectual grandeur even 
above the loftiest of the Church Fathers and the Schoolmen, 
and in face of the best modern critical apparatus, is not only 
to set at defiance all established principles of interpretation, 
but unconsciously to wage war against the laws of the Greek 
language, and the wsus loguendi of the Sacred Text. It is to 
give countenance to an error swayed by an apostate church in 
order to replenish the ecclesiastical exchequer, and which a 
swerving Protestantism uses, to-day, to support the doctrines 
of the sleep of the soul after death, the salvation of the im- 
penitent in another world, and the evangelization of the heathen 
in this, without the gospel—errors, all of them, refuted by the 
Reformed theologians, in days gone by. 

Next to the wrong interpretation of zvev yar in the sense of 
Christ’s human spirit, the fundamental error of the whole posi- 
tion, advocated by the opposers of the Reformed view, is the 
false distinction made between @wozoryo1s and avacracts, 
and then their separation, to make room for a “ descensus ad 
inferos,” after quickening and before the resurrection. The 
Eworotnors is made to represent an act performed on the soul 
of Christ, but not on his body (except where the Ubiquitarian 
and. Romish interests require it), and the avaoraozs is then 
an act performed upon the body by the quickened zvebdyua, 
the immediate result of which is resurrection. But the 
Gworoterv, as used by Christ, and by Paul and Peter, is 
always mentioned after and not before the rising. It seems to. 
argue that the Scripture sense of the word “quickening,” or 
‘making alive,” is that of causing to “come forth” and “live,” 
redeemed from the grave, and not to reanimate a part and 
allow another part to remain dead in the tomb. The “ Life,” 
always comes either with or after the “ Resurrection,” and this 
is what @wozoiery means. In other words, @womoinos and 
avacracts, if not contemporaneous, are related to each other, 
the first as the result of the second. “Iam the Resurrection 
and the Life.” ‘“ The Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth 
them.” So the Son. ‘In Christ shall all be made alive.” 
“Women received their dead raised to life again.” ‘ Christ 
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both died and rose and revived.”” Impossible, that anywhere 
in the universe, the gospel should have begun to be preached 
upon the foundation of a dead, unraised Christ! “The Lord 
is Risen’’ would never have been a salutation of joy among 
the subterranean disciples. ‘“ Fesus and the Resurrection" be- 
hoved to be preached as much, and as truly, in the under, as in 
the over world, to assure anxious mvéevuara there, as well as to 
convince mocking puyai in Jerusalem, Athens, Corinth, or 
Rome, that the “Gates of Hell” should not prevail against 
them. Nor is there any reason to believe that the spirits in 
prison, whose day of grace had expired, would have treated it 
otherwise than as did Epicureans and Stoics on Mar’s Hill, 
who denounced Paul asa babbler and setter forth of strange 
gods, because he proclaimed it. Nor, from what we know of 
such as desire to make sure escape from trouble forever, have 
we any presumptive ground to expect that they would either 
have welcomed a proclamation of salvation, or accepted a 
doubtful redemption and deliverance, from an unredeemed 
Redeemer and undelivered Deliverer. If Christ is not raised 
all preaching is vain, faith is vain, and the deluded believer 
is yet in his sins. Moreover, Christ himself has told us that 
the “unpersuaded” (a7ezOnoact) here are the “ tormented” 
there, and even the intercessions of the last are unavailing 
for themselves or for others! 

But, again, how remarkable the sz/ence of the advocates of 
Hades-preaching respecting the forty days’ sojourn of our Lord 
on earth after his resurrection and before his ascension! Did he 
bear away, as on eagle’s wings, the whole Old Testament 
Church from Hades in princely conquest to the everlasting 
gates, and thence return to linger six weeks around Jerusalem 
and Galilee, and talk concerning the kingdom? Or did he leave 
his ransomed charge swinging mid-air for six weeks, and then 
ascend to complete its emancipation? Had Christ two ascen- 
sions—one disembodied before his resurrection, and one em- 
bodied after his resurrection, or two embodied after his resur- 
rection, and none before—or had he only one? Is it not sur- 
prising that Peter, chief preacher on the day of Pentecost, has 
nothing to say to the astonished “children of the prophets and 
of the covenant God made with their fathers,” about this subter- 
rene, super-celestial pre-resurrection triumph of the “ promised 
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seed?” If David’s “heart rejoiced and his tongue was glad” 
at the distant prospect of Messiah’s victory in Sheol, would not 
the Prince of Apostles have given the fact of it, “ Azstorically 
interpreted,” a large airing on the natal day of the gospel 
church, and indulged in the good of it with inextinguishable 
delight in presence of the seed of Abraham? But not a 
syllable !* 

But, while it is true that 1 Peter iii: 18-21 cannot be quoted, 
honorably, to justify either the Romish, Lutheran, or Anglican 
interpretations, still it is but proper to admit that its true exe- 
gesis is no argument whatever against the view apparently 
taught in other passages; that Christ, in his Ascension, was 
escorted by the whole Old Testament Church, as well as by a 
covering host of angels, to the royalties of his throne in the 
heavens—so removing the invisible church, that long waited his 
coming and victory, from an inferior mansion, in his father’s 
house to one more glorious; from some ante-room, joyous, in- 





* Deplorable is the condition of exegesis when it can coolly overlook the awful 
fact, everywhere written in the Scriptures, that aweiSe1a isthe damning sin! 
The antediluvians were doomed because of it—a7e1S76a6a, 1 Pet. iii: 18. The 
Israelites perished in the wilderness, and lost Canaan, because of it, 6 ? anetSeiav 
Heb. iv: 6. The Jewish people in Christ’s time were abandoned because of it— 
tn aneibeia, Rom. xi: 31. Eternal and unspeakable is the misery of all who 
are guilty of it—rayv amebovvrwy, 1 Pet. iv: 17. “Flaming fire and 
vengeance !”’—2 Thess. i: 8. ‘“ Vengeance of eternal fire !""—Jude 7. “ The wrath 
of God abides upon them !”—azs1Sovrq@y, John iii: 36. It is the mark and 
crime of the “‘ children of wrath!” trot ry aweiSeias, Eph. ii: 2. The Apostle 
Peter, himself, dooms them beyond hope! ameibovdrvres ets 6 xai Erebyoar, 
I Pet. ii: 7,8. The crime is not that alone of wzdelief, but of resisting a striving 
Spirit in gospel “preaching” (xypvédetv.) Even Huther admits this: 
“ameetv bezeichnet nicht bloss das einfache /Vichéglauben. sondern dlas 
Widerstreben gegen den Glauben.” And even Fronmiiller himself, referring to 
the false gloss of Grotius, says, ‘“‘Grotius erroneously confines himself to the 
temporal punishment of the Jews, whereas the reference is plain to whatever 
misery and ruin follows the rejection of Christ.” (See on 1 Pet. ii: 8.) The 
same remarks are true as to the antediluvian crime and the diluvian doom. How, 
in the face of these passages, the «sus loguendi, and their own admissions when 
not commenting on I Pet. iii: 18-21, men can find grammatical rules whereby to 
deny and destroy these passages, this «sws, and these *admissions, when they do 
comment on 1 Pet. iii: 18-21, is not only amazing but alarming! What wonder 
that the power of the gospel and the power of the pulpit are alike in abeyance, 
when ministers and students are taught to preach that God’s long-suffering sets 
at naught his own most solemn declarations, and that the sinner who dies in 
unbelief, as did antediluvians and Jews, may yet hope for opportunity in another 
world ! 
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deed, and full of comfort, to the chief parlor itself in the palace 
of the Incarnate King. We doubt if any one, yet, is confident 
enough to venture the assertion that the Scriptures do not 
teach this view. The only objection to it rests upon the error 
of clinging to 1 Peter iii: 18-21, whereas, that passage should 
be divorced from it forever. The objection is, that in this post- 
resurrection triumph, “preaching” is done by the glorified 
God-man, already raised, body and soul; whereas 1 Peter iii: 
18-21 requires it to have been done zvevmarz. The objection 
is valueless, for 1 Peter iii: 18-21, is ruled out from the consid- 
eration of the doctrine altogether. It has nothing to do with 
it. The resurrection occured 2,400 years after the preaching, 
and the triumph of which we speak occurred forty days after 
the resurrection. It is the failure to wholly disconnect this 
passage from others in the Scriptures which teach Christ’s as- 
cension triumph, that has vitiated the criticisms of Huther, De 
Wette, Briickner, Wiesinger, Zeschwitz, and others who, 
denying that the time of éxjpvSev, was. between an antece- 
dent @wororyo1s and the avaoraozs, yet say it took place 
after the @womorno1s—nach der Wederbelebung—without, how- 
ever, identifying the moment of the resurrection and quick- 
ening as one. Lutheranism, of course, stands in the way. 
Still, Huther is candid enough to admit—though neither Fron- 
miiller, nor Mombert, nor Alford, will let any one know it—that 
if Christ preached the gospel in Hades it must have had, first 
of all, for its content, the redeeming work completed in the 
resurrection. Whereupon, he holds that nothing can be main- 
tained against the view that Christ, as the risen one, preached, 
in his glorified body, to the imprisoned spirits—a body no more 
under the power of the flesh, but interpenetrated with zvetdyua, 
and adds, that 1 Peter iii: 18-21, says nothing at all about the 
existence of Christ between his death and resurrection; and 
that, if Acts:ii: 31 presupposes the going of a dead Christ into 
Hades, the general abode of departed souls, this sort of a 
“descensus ad inferos”’ is not to be identified with that of which 
Peter speaks in 1 Pet. iii: 18-21. He thinks, that by this dis- 
tinction he has cut the gordian knot of the whole controversy, 
as to whether Christ went in soul alone, or in soul and body 
together, to Hades. He concludes with the remark that nei- 
ther the doctrine of the Formula Concordiz, nor that of the 
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Limbus Patrum of the Romish Church has any ground what- 
ever in the passage before us. Had Huther excluded 1 Peter 
iii: 18-21 from the question altogether, when speaking of 
Christ’s post-resurrection triumph, he would have planted 
himself squarely on reformed ground. How near he comes to 
it, as do other Lutherans; yet how truly the time-embalmed 
prejudice as to “ preaching é¢v pvAxy” blinds the eyes of even 
such keen commentators as Bengel, himself, and Alford! * 
Excluding this passage, then, we have still two others of great 
prominence, which are associated with the ascension of Christ, 
and rest upon his completed death and resurrection. These 
are Eph. iv: 8, falling back on Judges v: 12; Psal. Ixviii: 18, and 
Acts ii: 4, 33, for illustration; and Col. ii: 15, falling back on 
Gen. iii: 15; Isa. liii: 12; Matt. xii: 29; John xii: 31; Heb. 
ii: 14,15; Psal. xlvii: 5, and Psal. Ixviii: 18, for illustration. 
That the “leading captivity captive’ does not mean taking 
the enemy as prisoners, is clear from the history. It means 
delivering the people of Israel from the dominion of Sisera, by 
breaking his power. Barak took no prisoners. But that 
“ making a show openly,” ora “ public example” of “ princi- 
palities and powers” who had already been “spoiled,” 
means causing them, as conquered captives, to take part, to 
their shame, in the “ triumphing”’ of the conqueror, must be 
admitted by all. And that this was done while angels beheld 
and rejoiced is equally clear. “The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels, the Lord is among 





* PBazu kommt dass, wenn seine Predigt seiner Absicht nach cine? wirkliche 
Heilspredigt sein sollte, sie auch das erst in der Auferstehung vollendete 
Erlosungswerk zu ihrem Inhalt haben musste. * * * Christus, als der 
Auferstandene, also in seiner verklarten Leiblichkeit den gefangenen Geistern 
gepredigt hat, da der Herr, bei dieser Leiblichkeit nicht mehr év Gapxt, sondern 
vollig ¢v mvevuarti ist. Hiernach sagt diese Stelle nichts iiber die Existenz 
Christi zwischen seinem Tode und seiner Auferstehung aus. Wenn Apgsch. 
ii: 21, den Hingang des gestorbenen Christus in den Hades als den gemeinsamen 
Aufenthaltort der abgeschiedenen Seelen voraussetzt, so ist dieser descensus ad 
inferos nicht mit dem zu identificiren, von dem hier die Rede ist, wie auch 
Wiesinger, Briickner, und Schott richtig bemerken, so dass durch diese Unter- 
scheidung auch die Streitfrage, ob Christus quoad animam et corpus in den 
Hades gegangen ihre richtige Lodsung findet. Zu bemerken ist noch, dass weder 
die Lehre der Form Concordiz dass Christus den Teufel iiberwunden, der Hille 
Gewait zerstéret und dem Teufel alle seine Macht genommen habe, noch auch 
die Lehre der Katholiken von dem Limbus Patrum und dem Purgatorium in 
dieser Stelie irgend einem Grund hat.”—AHuther in Meyer. Kommentar B. XI. 
I Pet. iii: 18, Annota, 3. 
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them, as in Sinai. Thou hast ascended on high,” etc. Upon 
which, no less a theologian and critic than John Owen has 
said, ‘‘ Where, as he (God the Father) is also said to spoil prin- 
cipalities and powers, making a show of them openly, and 
triumphing over them (in Christ, or through Christ, évy aura) 
I no way doubt but Satan, the head of the apostasy, and the 
chief princes of darkness, were led openly in sight of all the 
holy angels as conquered captives, the seed of the woman hay- 
ing now bruised the head of the serpent. This is that which 
is so emphatically expressed, Psal. 47 throughout.’—Owen’s 
Works (Carter), vol. 1, p. 249. 

In conclusion. To hold this view of Christ’s post-resurrec- 
tion appearance in the realms of the departed, or in the “ un- 
seen world,” does not require us to affirm that he “ preached” 
in any sense, nor that he descended beneath the crust of the 
earth to accomplish his triumph. That the departed are 
somewhere, as well as in some state, it is useless to deny, as so 
many have done. They are in space, and space is the condi- 
tion of locality, whether it be terrene or aerial localization— 
“éy depédars, in the clouds,” “eis aépa, in the  air.”—1 
Thess. iv: 17. Where the regions of the righteous and wicked 
are, and of Satan, who is “the prince of the power of the air,” 
Eph. ii: 2, and of his hosts, the “ wicked spirits” who dwell 
“ev rois émovpavios, Eph. vi: 12, is not for us to determine. 
They are somew/ere. That is enough. But there is nothing to 
force us to the belief that any of the localities are, or ever were, 
inside the crust of our earth. The oriental conception of our 
earth, which finds its utterance in non-scientific and popular 
forms of expression, is not that of ahollow sphere, but that 
of a vast flat or plane, surrounded on all sides by water. 
The earth has its “ends,” its “breadth,” and its “length.” 
Shamayim is the visible concave overhead. Sheol is the invi- 
sible concave under foot. The one is “ There.” The other 
is “ Where?” And yet the “ where” becomes “ there.’”’—Job. 
xiv: 10; Psal. cxxxix: 8. “Up” and “down” are simply 
relative terms, as are the “rising” and “setting” of the sun. 
By the earth’s motion, what is Shamayim may become Sheol, 
astronomically, and yet no violence be done to the phenomenal 
and unvarying expressions of the Scriptures, being, as they are 
current, popular, figurative, or descriptive representations. In 
the heart of the earth év rij yapdla rms y7s, and into the 
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abyss és tyv afvooor, and all similar forms of speech, can 
be readily accounted for—just as we account, figuratively, for 
the gates of hell zvAaz adov, in Matt. xvi: 18, and the gates 
of hell zvAaz aidao, in Homer II., v: 646, and the doors of 
Pluto, janua Ditis, in Virgil, A2n. vi: 126, and everything that 
is said under all this imagery. Sub¢erranean, indeed, is the 
Hebrew conception of Sheol, but not Intraterranean, as is that 
of the Greek and Roman Hades and Infernus. The Hebrew 
“digs down,” indeed, into Sheol, but to pass through the flat, 
solid earth to the “lower parts of the earth,” to reach the un- 
seen realm below. Nowhere are we forced to believe that he 
remains wéthin the crust of the earth. Divesting ourselves, 
therefore, of all mythological mixtures, and conceiving of the 
under-world and over-world as, in reality one, with many man- 
sions, and deeps, or spaces between, it is in no way contrary to 
scripture to think that the Saviour in his “ Ascension” —which 
is a relative term—led his Old Testament saints with him to 
his throne of glory, and trailed, in triumph at his chariot wheels, 
the powers of darkness, smitten, broken, and conquered for 
ever, making a “ show of them openly!” 

[Homer, /ad VIII.,near the beginning; Plato, Laws X., 
and Phedo, near the end; Virgil, AZneid VI, near the begin- 
ning; Dante, Div. Comm. Dell’ /uferno, Canto III.; put Hades 
Orcus, Infernus, within the crust of the earth. So Tertullian, 
“Gremium Terre;” and others. Not so Chrysostom and 
others who make it “ extra-mundane.” So Milton locates it 
outside the earth.—Par. Lost, Book X. So, apparently, the 
Saviour: 70 oxoros to é§wreporv, Matt. viii: 12. Compare 2 
Pet. iii: 13 with Apoc. 21st and 22d chapters throughout! 
Turning this moment, casually, to Rothe’s Dogmatzk III., 300, 
I find the clear statement that the Hebrew phrase “ dower 
parts of the earth,’ is synonymous with the utmost exterior 
superterrene depth, in contrast with the utmost exterior sub- 
terrene height, “die dusserte Tiefe im Gegensatz gegen den 
Himmel als die ausserte Héhe,” so that Sheol and Shamayim, 
with Erets, means the whole boundless universe. Phil. ii: 
10. The “plurality of worlds” is pressed upon us by the 
whole Hebrew conception. The valuable remarks of Prof. 
Blackie, “ Hore Hellenice,’ pp. 57, 59, and of Prof. Tyler, 
“ Theol. of Greek Poets,’ pp. 223-224, need some qualification 
just at this point. Better still the remarks of Prof. Tayler 
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Lewis in Addenda, Excursus VI., p. 191, in the Lange-Zéckler 
Commentary on Job. Am. Ed.] 

To such explanation we have come, after patient thought 
and careful study. The Reformed faith is held. The Romish, 
Lutheran, and Anglican glosses are repudiated. The language 
and truth of the Scriptures are vindicated, and the passages to 
which the Christian Church has ever held with tireless tenacity, 
respecting the triumph of her Risen Lord, but which have been 
unfortunately connected with 1 Peter, iii: 18-21, receive their 
full force. The cosmical and the theological are in harmony— 
the moral and the phenomenal. Worthy of special note is the 
position assumed by Hofmann and Strébel, to which, however, 
Delitzsch excepts, on insufficient grounds, that “ Sheol goes 
as deep down, subterraneously, as it goes up immeasurably 
high towards heaven,” and that “a super-terrene, supra-mun- 
dane Hades of souls is far more consistent with scripture- 
teaching than a subterrene and submundane one.” (Delitzsch 
Psychol., pp. 477, 478. Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib.) We cannot 
but think that these men are near some truth not yet fully 
brought to light, but.destined soon to shine. With the rejec- 
tion of the false interpretation of 1 Peter iii: 18-21, we by no 
means believe that the parable of Dives and Lazarus was an 
accommodation, by our Lord, to mere mythological ideas of 
Pagans, Greek and Roman, who, for more than. two centuries, 
had intellectually and physically dominated the Jewish people.* 





* The “ Excursus on Hades,” from the pen of Dr. Craven, of Newark, N. J., 
in the American Edition of Lange on the Apocalypse, is a masterly article, full of 
patient research and laborious exegesis. Although differing, in some respects, 
from the view here taken, yet the general conclusions of that article, as to the 
vital distinctions between the Scriptural conceptions of Hades, Heaven, Hell, 
Unseen World, Grave, and state of the dead, are abundantly supported, and 
worthy of careful study and consideration. It is gratifying to see how thoroughly 
Dr. Craven avoids all those dangerous misrepresentations and perversions of the 
truth which Papal, Lutheran, Anglican, and Rationalistic interpretations have 
sought to fasten upon the Scriptures in connection with this subject, and which it 
is the purport of this paper in some measure to refute. Any difference between 
the positions of this paper and those of the Excursus of Dr. Craven, as to the 
locality of Hades and the time of what is called the “ Descensus,” in the Creed, 
leaves untouched the main results of Dr. Craven’s Exegesis. Hardly worth 
notice is the theory of Dr. George Bartle, of Walton College, Liverpool, in his 
“Scripture Doctrine of Hades,” viz., that the Atonement of Christ was not effected 


on the Cross, but in Hades alone, by a pre-resurrection descent thereto, in order 
to suffer the “ pains of death!” 
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Art. IIL—AN OPEN LETTER TO PROFESSOR TYN- 
DALL. 
By Rev. Jonn Laine, M.A. 


DUNDAS, Ont., Canada. 
To Professor Fohn Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S.: 


Sir: The address delivered by you last summer, in Belfast, 
is an appeal through the British Scientific Association to the 
world. In it you have not confined yourself to subjects purely 
scientific, but have dealt with ‘debatable questions,” con- 
fessedly “ ultra~-experimental,”’ and on these, plain men as well 
as scientists, are by you expected to form an opinion; you 
thus admit the right of one, who makes no pretension to scien- 
tific learning, to examine your speculations. This I venture to 
do. Let me assure you, however, I do so in no hostile spirit, 
for I have received both pleasure and profit from your interest- 
ing writings, and rejoice in your ability and success in present- 
ing to plain readers some of the most far-reaching and recon- 
dite truths of physical science. I hail you as a fellow-worker 
in the discovery and elucidation of truth. My only regret is, 
that one who seems desirous of finding the truth, should have 
failed to give moral and spiritual truths and their methods that 
patient and earnest consideration to which they are justly en- 
titled, and thus should be unable to share with Christians 
the joy and peace which the knowledge and love of God afford. 
Thus, sir, I am satisfied, and thus only can you find rest and 
satisfaction for the intellectual faculty, the want of which you 
so unmistakably declare. 

The properly scientific portions of your address I am quite 
incompetent to review. These have been examined by men 
competent for the task. Nor will I refer to your historical ex- 
position of the doctrine of atoms, further than to say, that, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, the character of the 
writer, and the assemblage before which it was delivered, I con- 
sider it defective, partial, one-sided, and unsatisfactory. The 
correctness or falseness of that exposition in no way affects 
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the questions on which I am about to animadvert, and, there- 
fore, I may leave it to be dealt with by reviewers who have 
explored the writings of Greek poets and philosophers, are 
acquainted with the learning of Arabic savans, and have some 
knowledge of the subtleties of the school-men. 

The object of your paper, professedly, is to vindicate for 
science the unrestricted right of search, “as regards certain 
questions affecting religion,” and “ freedom to discuss them.” 
And inasmuch as you think that “many of the religions of 
the world have been dangerous, nay, destructive to the dearest 
privileges of freemen, * * * and would, if they could, 
be again,” you essay to show the falseness of ordinary religious 
conceptions ; you also wish to contribute your share in letting 
the world “ know the environment which, with or without our 
consent, is rapidly surrounding us, and in relation to which 
some readjustment on our part may be necessary,” so that an 
answer may be formed for those “inevitable fundamental 
questions” on which the unaided intellect of man has, during 
all the long past, been in vain exercised. “The problem of 
problems ” which you wish to have solved is “ How to yield 
the religious sentiment reasonable satisfaction,” * * * to 
find some way of satisfying the understanding in its inexorable 
advance in the path of knowledge, and “ finding, consistently 
with the unquenchable claims of man’s emotional nature, which 
the understanding can never satisfy,a basis for natural phe- 
nomena apart from the intervention of Deity.” 

I cannot, sir, bring myself to believe that you seriously in- 
tend to charge true religion—that is, Christianity as delineated 
in the Scriptures—with hostility to freedom. In the light 
both of the teachings of scripture and the contendings to 
the death of Christian martyrs, the charge is utterly absurd, 
while any unprejudiced reader of history knows that free 
thought and scientific inquiry have found their widest scope 
under the sheltering care and fostering influences of Protest- 
ant Evangelical Christianity. Why thus malign your best 
friends, and alienate them from your cause? Why not dis- 
criminate between the prosecuting dogmatism of a supersti- 
tion which claims infallibility, and the opposition which some 
views advanced by speculative philosophers have encountered 
in the shape of an appeal to each man’s consciousness, but 
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which concedes the right of private judgment? In bringing 
thus a sweeping charge against religion, without discrimination, 
you offend your best friends and do your cause an injury. So 
far, sir, from wishing to restrict the search of science or pre- 
vent the discussions of all questions it may raise, even those 
affecting religion, true Christians cheerfully take part in these 
discussions and try to help on the search. We only ask that 
the discussion shall not be all on one side, but that religion 
shall get a hearing as well as science. And, sir, it does seem 
passing strange, that, while Mr. Tyndall is permitted to “ dis- 
cuss these questions affecting religion ” from his stand-point as 
a physicist, and in the name “of physical science,” Dr. Watts 
should be denied the liberty of discussing these same questions 
from his stand-point as a theologian, and in the name of theo- 
logical science. Christians are not afraid to listen to scientists, 
even when they attack their religion. Are scientists afraid to 
listen to ‘a. theologian when he puts in “a plea for peace and 
co-operation between science and theology?” Afraid lest 
theological science be found too much for them? Or is this 
an attempt to stifle free thought in one direction, and silence 
any abler thinker who may believe in Christ? Sure we are 
that scientists cannot approve of such things, and on calm re- 
flection will regret, as we do, that the scientific association 
denied to theology the “unrestricted right of search” on 
theological questions which affect science, and freedom “to 
discuss them,” before the same audience that hailed with ap- 
plause an attack upon religion, which can be shown to be as 
unfounded as it is covert and unjust. 

I thank you, sir, for your outspokenness as to the environ- 
ment “which you see surrounding this age, and calling for 
adjustment.” Christians have no fear on that account. We 
know that truth is one and harmonious in all its parts, that a 
truth of science cannot contradict, or, when properly under- 
stood, conflict with any other truth. Christians are not infalli- 
ble, and you must know how readily, before the advancing 
light of science and criticism, theologians have made the 
“necessary adjustments,” by modifying their interpretations 
of scripture and religious opinions on many points. In this 
respect they have gone as fast as true science warrants them. 
But you must also be aware, if you are at all candid, that after 
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all these adjustments have been made, not only is the Christian 
religion unaffected in any essential point, but it has been great- 
ly strengthened by these corrections; and, by reason of the 
labors and writings of its enemies, to-day shines with a lustre 
and wields a power unknown in former ages. Other adjust- 
ments may be necessary, and will be made as soon as truth 
calls for them, but Christians have not the least apprehension 
of being required to alter “ one jot or tittle” of their faith on 
“fundamental questions.” We are at rest, and with joyous 
expectation and liveliest interest await and hail every fresh dis- 
covery made by men of science; we love all truth and fear 
none, even though hostile hands may try to turn it against our 
blessed faith. Your “ problem of problems” we have solved ; 
our ‘‘religious sentiment has reasonable satisfaction.” We 
have found a “ basis for natural phenomena;” a sufficient as well 
as efficient cause. The solution, however, is not by excluding 
God from all intervention in the world, but by including him 
and referring all to him as the first cause. Nor can I see why 
the exclusion of Deity is demanded by you; certainly reason 
does not make the demand; nay, she calls aloud forGod. And, 
sir, you may rest assured that you weary yourself in vain, as 
many have done before you, when you try to solve your prob- 
lem by leaving out a chief factor. 

In the treatment of your subject, you are quite aware that 
you are assailing fondly cherished opinions, and are doing 
violence to the common sentiments of mankind ; that it is “dan- 
gerous ground over which you have led” your reader, when, 
with “clearness and thoroughness,’ you propose to change 
the long received definition of matter, and, “ abandoning 
all disguise, make the confession, * * * that you discern 
in matter the promise ” (whatever that may mean in science) 
“and potency of every form and quality of life.” You even 
adopt an apologetic strain when you “crave the gracious 
patience” of your reader “to the end,” till you explain your 
novel views so as to be able to say, “ There is no very rank 
materialism here.”” You seem conscious, that while you pro- 
fess “ to cherish our noble Bible,” and at the same time labor 
to upset its first sentence, you are liable to the charge of 
“hypocrisy and insincerity,” and I add, in view of our exposi- 
tion, strange inconsistency. You will, therefore, be quite pre- 
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pared for it, if, when your views pass under examination, some 
plain and strong things should be said. I shall assume that 
in the proper spirit of wholesome controversy, you give me 
credit for the same love of truth and zeal for it, which you 
claim as impelling you in your attack upon religion, and will 
attribute any mistake or misrepresentation of your views, not 
to an unfair spirit but to an honest misconception of your 
meaning. 

First, then, I direct your attention to the question, Is matter 
created, or is it eternal, that is, without beginning? Does 
science prove that “God did not in the beginning create the 
heavens and the earth?” 

You admit that matter exists—you assert that its ultimate 
elements are atoms of inconceivable minuteness; that by the 
combination of these in the formation of molecules and their 
association, all forms, organic and inorganic, are produced ; that 
life, sensation, and thought result from this interaction of 
atoms; but that they themselves are the “ foundation stones” 
of the material universe, ‘“‘ which, amid the ceaseless changes of 
an immeasurable past, remain unbroken and unworn;” you 
attribute also to these atoms qualities, by virtue of which 
combinations are effected and movements produced. These 
qualities constitute force, which is indestructible, though 
capable of change of form. Further, these atoms, thus endowed 
with potential force, you recognize at the beginning, in a 
“ Primordial Fog;” you tell us that science knows nothing 
before them, and knows nothing of their creation. Elsewhere, 
you put it thus: “Science knows nothing of the origin or 
destiny of nature. * * * Whoor what made and bestowed 
upon the ultimate particles of matter their wondrous power 
of varied interaction, science does not know. The mystery, 
though pushed back, remains unaltered.”"—(Fragments of 
Science, page 415.) 

Had you left the matter there, no Christian would have had 
reason to complain; for, as you state it, the whole amount of 
the teaching of science is, that science knows no creation and 
no creature, that is, physical science knows none. It reaches 
its utmost limit, when, by your boasted vorstel/ung, it has de- 
scribed atoms in motion in “ cosmical mist.” 

This result of the scientific imagination may be true, or it 
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may be false. True or false, it does not affect the Christian 
belief of creation. Another question comes in—a question of 
fact—a question which science cannot answer—Whence came 
these atoms? Maxwell speaks of them “as prepared materials,” 
but who prepared them? Gassendi, you tell us, does the same, 
and Darwin has never denied creation. This is scientific 
caution and candor. But you do violence to science—you are 
tempted to close with Lucretius, when he affirms “that 
nature is seen to do all things spontaneously without the med- 
dling of the Gods.” Or with Bruno, who says, “matter is 
not that mere capacity which philosophers have pictured her 
to be, but the universal mother who brings forth all things as 
the fruit of her own womb.” 

Reason demands a cause for the atoms—a cause for their 
qualities—a cause for their first movement. This demand 
science cannot satisfy, for she knows no such cause; but she 
dares not say “there is no cause.” To do so is unscientific. 
To do so is atheism, thence atheism is unscientific. You have 
not committed yourself by saying in so many words, there is 
no cause, no God. Yet, from the way in which you leave the 
subject,.the inference seems inevitable, that, in your opinion, 
the following is a possible, nay, probable answer: “‘ Matter had 
no beginning and no creator; hence, matter is eternal and self- 
existent ; and there is no God prior to matter or outside of it.” 
I gladly allow your disclaimer, “that it is not in hours of 
clearness and vigor that this doctrine commends itself to 
your mind, and that in the presence of stronger and healthier 
thoughts it even dissolves and disappears, as affording no 
solution of the mystery in which we dwell and of which we form 
a part.”” I do not charge you with material atheism, but I 
appeal to you as a man of truth, honor, and scientific candor, 
was it fair to thrust in the face of mankind, backed with all 
the power and weight which your position gave you, and 
where reply was not permitted, a crude speculation, so un- 
scientific, and, to yourself, unsatisfactory, knowing its ten- 
dency to unsettle the mind, and produce discomfort and 
mischief, while it affords no solution of the mystery? You, 
sir, may not have yielded to the temptation¥and adopted the 
creed of the fool, “ who says in his heart, there is no God,” but 
you know how readily others rush into atheism, goaded by 
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guilty fear of retribution. You know, also, the historical 
fruits of atheism in anarchy, bloodshed, a carnival of lawless 
lust, and horrors untold. Others, sir, may slip and be lost in 
the gloomy abyss, to ‘the brink of which you have led them, 
and on which you stand trembling as you peer into its im- 
penetrable shades, afraid to launch forth; but, if we may judge 
from the tenor of your address, regardless of what becomes of 
those who adopt your unscientific conclusion, that matter is 
all, and there is nothing besides, and follow out that dogma 
to its legitimate bitter issues. 

Secondly.—Let us look at the question of God’s Providence. 
Does the Deity exercise any influence in the universe? or, are 
all the changes which take place in the material world, includ- 
ing the phenomena of life, sensation, intelligence, and will, the 
result of mere force acting among the atoms of mattér? 

You have not said, “ There is no God;” nay, you seem to 
agree with Epicurus, “that the gods are eternal and immortal 
beings, whose blessedness excludes every thought of care or 
occupation of any kind.” Like him, you think “the idea of 
Divine power, properly purified, is an elevating one,” but that 
man’s “ relation to the gods is subjective.” In short, that a 
déity is an “ ethical requirement of human nature,” and noth- 
ing more; a something which is “fluent, and varies as we 
vary, being gross when we are gross, and becoming, as our 
capacities widen, more abstract and sublime.” Thus, you 
give us a God (or gods as the case may be, for both are equally 
unreal) that has no objective existence—that did not create the 
world, and does not interfere with mundane concerns. 

Is this, sir, the Deity of Science? Is this the result of its 
vaunted exact process of experiment and induction? Do 
scientific men adore such a God? Away with the baseless 
superstition! Whatever Mr. Tyndall may say, science dis- 
owns the imposture—SCIENCE knows no SUCH God. Sir, you 
have no evidence for the existence of such a being ; you cannot 
have. That such a God exists is an unscientific assumption, 
quite as opposed to science as atheism. To worship such a 
figment of imagination is cultured superstition; you, forsooth, 
set yourself forth with flourish of trumpets as the champion 
of free thought—science’s called apostle—to do away with 
“‘anthropomorphism,” and to set poor captives free from the 
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fetters of religious belief; and you present to them for their 
adoration a mere imaginary being, a shadow that passes over 
the mirror of the soul and abides not, and bid them worship! 
You take away their infinite, eternal, and unchangeable God, 
and give them instead a god afar off, but not nigh at hand; a 
god, everchanging and various as man’s views and moods; a 
god, whose existence cannot be known; a mere subjective 
ethical requirement, who exists for those that feel that ethical 
need, and for othersis not! Mighty achievement! Let man- 
kind shout Hosannah to this scientific saviour! Sir, I reject 
your religion as an imposture, a superstition, unfounded, un- 
scientific, false, for all practical purposes. Your god is no 
god, your religion a delusion, your epicureanism is atheism, 
and your worship an absurdity. 

But I have been carried in advance of my argument. Let 
us see if science ‘“‘ demands the radical extirpation” of Divine 
interposition, when it reveals the “ Reign of Law” in nature, 
and disproves the idea of “caprice” in the operation of 
nature’s laws. 

I grant you all phenomena occur in accordance with law. 
I acknowledge, also, that scientists have discovered some of 
nature’s laws, but not all of them. I will even, for the sake 
of argument, concede the truth of the laws to which you 
refer, viz., evolution, variation, natural selection, and in- 
heritance. What, now, is the ultimate finding of science in 
accordance with these laws? What does she teach as regards 
the interposition of God in mundane events ? 

A law of nature, you admit, is only the order in which 
‘ phenomena occur. In stating a law, you simply state certain 
antecedents and certain consequents in their mutual relation. 
The fact of this order or relation of succession: ‘is all you 
know. When you have ascertained all the antecedents and all 
their consequents, you have ascertained the law. The law of 
evolution,. then, is the fact that simpler forms preceded the 
more complex in close connection. The law of variation is 
the fact that change of environment is followed by variation 
in organisms. The law of natural selection is the fact that 
some organisms perished, while others survived in certain 
circumstances. The law of inheritance is the fact that the 
qualities of the parent reappears in the progeny. We have 
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here four important generalized facts, which have been occur- 
ring from time immemorial, although only formulated or known 
as laws yesterday. These generalized facts are nature’s laws, 
and, in accordance with them, the processes of nature move 
on. 

But science must now be interrogated as to another class of 
things which are not facts, but causes. Let us ask her whence 
came the first simple form? Science answers, “1 do not know; 
it was there as far back as I can see.”” What produced a vari- 
ation in that form? “I cannot tell; I only know the variation 
occurred.” What destroyed the organisms which have per- 
ished? ‘ They were unfit for their new environments.” What 
caused the change in environment? “I cannot tell; I only 
know there was achange.” By what power are qualities trans- 
mitted to progeny? “I know nothing of the powers, I only 
record the fact.” Here, then, is the result. The cause which 
produced the first form is unknown; the cause of the compli- 
cation in the form is unknown; the cause of the variation is 
unknown; the cause of the inheritance is unknown. The facts 
and the order of succession between the occurrences are ascer- 
tained ; these are the laws of nature. As to the cause of these 
occurrences science modestly, but firmly and decisively, says, 
“T know nothing.” 

Now, sir, what do you tellus? That the eternal primordial 
atoms possess “ the potency of every change ;”’ that the principle 
of every “ change is in matter; ” that while clashing against each 
other, the atoms and molecules follow an order fixed and 
necessary; that they are “self-moved and self-posited ;”’ that 
they first combine mechanically ; that their inorganic forms, by 
their own potency, adjust themselves to new environments and 
become living forms; that these living forms, by further adjust- 
ment, attain sensation, intelligence, power of will, morality, and 
religious sentiment. Of a truth you are a leader of science, 
and are far in advance of your follower! She modestly says, I 
know nothing of causes; you presumptuously, rashly, unscientifi- 
cally, and irreverently assert: “The cause / know, it is nature 
itself.” I descry in it the potency of every form “and quality 
of life.” Science cautiously states the laws, but is dumb as to 
the principle. You fearlessly guess at the principle, and jauntily 
say, “it is in matter, of matter’s essence, and it is not God.” 
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No wonder, sir, that you fain would screen yourself by saying, 
“T feel bound to make a confession!’’ When doing violence to 
all scientific requirements, and recklessly giving utterance to 
unverified imaginings, you “prolong your vision across the 
boundary of experimental evidence,” and tell us with unblush- 
ing effrontery that you have yielded to the “temptation,” and 
in spite of evidence to the contrary, furnished by “the firmly 
granular character” of the albumen endowed with life, have 
“discerned the potency of every form and quality of life” in 
dead matter. Sir, your discovery is a delusion; you have dis- 
covered a lie. You cannot prove that power is in matter, still 
less can you prove that the power is notin God. In prolonging 
your vision you have violated the rules of inductive science, 
and your assertion is baseless. This, sir, is not science. This 
. is not to follow evidence, and to stop when it stops. You in- 
dulge in mere assumptions and hypotheses, and in the name of 
science I protest. As aman of science you were in no wise 
bound to make any such humiliating confession. 

We reject, then, your conclusion that God is not present in 
and with his world, and that material changes take place apart 
from the outpouring of his power. Science tells us clearly that 
there is a power by which all changes, whether secular or sud- 
den, are effected, but she dare not say that power is in matter, 
for she knows not where it resides. When you change the 
definition of matter in order to assert a potency therein, and to 
do away with a living Power, you “cross the boundaries of 
science,” and enter the delusive territory of mere speculation 
and unscientific conjecture. Your attempt to exclude God, on 
your own showing, is unscientific, and assuredly it is unsuccess- 
ful. ‘ 

Space, sir, will not allow of other considerations, which are 
suggested by your idea of law,as excluding the doctrine of Final 
Cause, on which rests the theistic argument, from skillful con- 
trivance to an intelligent designer. Still, I will try to show 
how absurd the doctrine you set forth appears to most plain 
men. Take, then, the exquisite organ of sight, the eye. Its 
production from “tactual sense” by the action of light “ina 
mere disturbance of chemical processes,” you try to depict. 
“« This action,” you tell us, “ becomes localized in a few pigment 
cells, more sensitive to light than the surrounding tissue. The 
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eye is here incipient. Then a kind of anticipatory touch” of 
closely adjacent objects, is sight—‘ A bulging out of the epz- 
dermis supervenes. A \ens is incipient, and through the operation 
of infinite adjustment (szc) at length reaches the perfection that 
it displays in the hawk and eagle.” 

Here, as before, you state a number of facts in order (which, 
for the sake of argument, we may allow), and impose upon 
yourself, and try to impose upon your reader, the belief that 
you have shown the cause for these facts. If now we ask the 
cause, you will doubtless say, ‘‘ Matter’s innate potency.” What, 
then, is this matter? You reply—“ Its real nature we can 
never know.” That is, you give us no ¢vue cause for one part 
of the tissue being more sensitive to light than another; none 
for your infinite series of adjustments or their so-called opera- 
tions ; none for the bulging out or the forming of a lens or 
an iris. These are facts, you say, and they occurred in accord- 
ance with fixed laws controlling the order of action among the 
molecules. While of the mature of these molecules, you say, 
you never can know anything, you, at the same time, assert 
that an innate potency belongs to them, in which the eye 
was produced without any design or contrivance for that end, 
solely through the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

To say no more about this palpable inconsistency, let us take 
a telescope. It has its tubes and lenses like the eye; its local 
distances and inverted images. It also has its nice arrange- 
ments for adjusting the various parts so as to produce a perfect 
image on the retina, according to the laws of optics. It has 
an iris, too, which, by marvellous adjustments, secures the in- 
crease, dimunition, and exclusion of light, as may be required. 
Further, it, too, has attained its present comparative perfection 
through continuous improvements on the original clumsy glass. 
The telescope is an eye for all the purposes of our argument, 
and we know how it has been made. Now, sir, like the eagle’s 
eye, it is the result of the combination of your atoms. The 
molecules came into the form of a telescope according to the 
fixed laws of matter. There was no “ caprice”’ in its produc- 
tion. Will you, sir, tell us that the skillful operations which 
have produced the telescope, are purely and solely the adjust- 
ments of “self-moved and self-posited atoms?” That it had 
no maker ab extra? That there was no contrivance in the 
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arrangement of the molecules, but that the atoms dashed thus 
together without the intervention of a designing cause? You 
cannot do so. But, perhaps, you will say that the constructive 
genius of the designer, and the skill of the maker, were the 
result of self-moved and self-posited atoms, and therefore the 
telescope, as a whole, is the result of an undesigned clash of 
atoms, of a blind, unintelligent potency, which was eternally in 
the matter, just as you have told us that the “formless fog” 
of primordial atoms contained potentially “the sadness” and 
“the thought ” of which you were anxious, as you mused upon 
the weathered point of the Matterhorn in the year of grace 
1868. 

But, sir, this would be an evasion of the point at issue. 
Looking at the optical instrument, was there a constructive 
genius and skillful mechanism concerned in its making? Yes, 
must be the reply, we £now there was. Were the constructive 
genius and mechanician potencies residing in the atoms which 
constitute the telescope, or powers distinct from and outside 
of these molecules? The latter alternative must be the 
answer. Had the astronomer any design or contrivance in his 
operations? Unquestionably, you reply. Wasa conscious, in- 
telligent creative effort put forth by the maker? Again, yes. 
Did that design and conscious effort result from the interaction 
of the molecules which constitute the telescope? or were they 
something outside of these atoms? Undoubtedly, the latter. 
Let us, then, sum up. You admit in the case of the telescope- 
making, that there is a constructive and skillful power distinct 
from the potency of the atoms constructing the instrument, 
and outside of them; that the power formed a design, accord- 
ing to which he operated; and put forth a conscious, intelligent, 
creative effort in accordance with that design; and that the 
design and effort were something outside of the interaction of 
the molecules which constitute the instrument. In short, you 
admit that the telescope has as its cause a power—conscious, in- 
telligent, active, designing ; without whom the atoms did not 
clash together in fortuitous order to form that ingenious in- 
strument. Zhis we know by EXPERIENCE. 

And, sir, when you and I 4xow this about man’s handiwork, 
can you seriously propose to mock my common-sense by ask- 
ing me to believe that the infinitely superior, more perfect 
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organ, the eye—with its matchless contrivances and unerring 
adjustments—had no analogous cause? No maker that formed 
5 it after a wise design? but that the atoms of which it consists 
moved and posited themselves by chance in accordance with 
fixed laws? Ask me, sir, to disbelieve my consciousness, and 
believe that / never design or put forth an effort which deter- 
mines the order of physical phenomena, and what answer should 
I give? Tell me that the letters in which your address is 
printed fell into that order without a designing cause in both 
author and printer? Sir, I cannot believe it. I cannot believe 
that the eye had no contriving maker or intelligent cause; 
still less can I believe that the beautiful cosmos which science 
reveals to my astonished view, with its manifest contrivances 
and endless interdependencies, is the result of a blind potency, 
residing in the atoms of which you say it is composed. To be- 
lieve as you suggest would be not only unscientific, as assent- 
ing to a thing unproved, but would be contrary to all analo- 
gical reasoning and preposterously absurd. Common-sense 
4 requires for the orderly universe, so replete with evidences of 
design, a designing cause, outside of the atoms on which he 
operates. 

I will not dwell longer on your strange speculations as to the 
origination of life, sensation, intelligence, and emotion, without 
a cause outside of matter. We believe with you, although in 
another sense, perhaps, “ Out of nothing, nothing comes ;” life 
is something, and so is reason and will. We cannot believe 
that they came out of nothing; that life came out of death 
without a life-giving cause ; and that out of senseless, unintel- 
ligent, unemotional atoms, sense, reason, and affection came 
out without the intervention of a cause equal to the effect. 
Dead atoms in a primordial fog is not such a cause. But, sir, 
give us, as a Cause, a power—intelligent, self-conscious, design- 
ing, moral,—and allow his intervention, and I care not how 
slow the process, how infinite the number of stages in the 
progression, how secular the periods of evolution, how stable 
and fixed the laws, I shall readily accept all the teachings of 
science, which will only enlarge my conceptions of that God. 

Thirdly. We come now to a third of the “debatable ques- 
tions,” as you are pleased to term them. Is there in man a 
spirit, distinct from matter? Oris matter all of us? Does 
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science prove that when the material body is decomposed, the 
spirit ceases to exist; or is the belief that there is an immortal 
spirit consistent with the teachings of science? 

The belief in a spiritual nature in man—a soul; in a here- 
after, a judgment to come, and rewards and punishments after 
death, has had in all ages a powerful influence upon men. Is 
that belief unfounded and false? Is it, as you would have us 
believe, a mere superstition, which the light of science must 
dispel wherever it shines ? 

I have carefully noted your concessions such as these, “ You 
cannot satisfy the human understanding in its demand for logi- 
cal continuity between molecular processes and the phenom- 
ena of consciousness. This is the work on which materialism 
must inevitably split whenever it pretends to be a complete 
philosophy of life. We can trace the development of a nerv- 
ous system and correlate with it the parallel phenomena of , 
sensation and thought. We see with undoubting certainty that 
they go hand in hand. But we try to soar in a vacuumi, the 
moment we seek to comprehend the connection between them 
* %* * There is no fusion possible between the two classes 
of facts; no motor energy in the intellect of man to carry it 
without logical rupture from the one to the other.” 

Theseconcessions are valuable, as evidence that you cannot 
intellectually apprehend spiritual processes. They also show 
that in uttering your further speculations, you do so with the 
full consciousness of their unwarrantable assumptions. Had 
you, as a true disciple of physical science, simply acknowledged 
the two classes of facts, and then confined your remarks to 
the modifications of matter, which alone is the subject of 
physical science, without attempting to account for sensation 
or thought, it had been well. Your conclusions then could have 
been tested only by experiment and observation, and thus con- 
firmed or refuted. This Mr. Huxley does. When investigat- 
ing questions cognate to those you discuss, he says, “ Why, in 
fact, may it not be that the whole of man’s physical actions are 
mechanical, his mind living apart, like one of the gods of 
Epicurus, but, unlike them, occasionally zxterfering by means of 
his volition?” Instead of this, however, you are pleased to 
go beyond and deny the existence of a living mind apart, and 
to assert that volition is a physical fact, to be accounted for, 
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like all other phenomena, by the potency of primordial atoms. 
Speaking of Epicurus, you say approvingly, “ One main object 
of Epicurus was to free the world from superstition and the 
fear of death. Death he treated with indifference. It merely 
robs us of sensation. As long as we are, death is not; and 
when death ts, we are not.” Again, “I once had the discharge of a 
Leyden battery passed unexpectedly through me. I felt nothing, 
but was simply dlotted out of conscious existence for a sensible 
interval. Where was my true self during that interval? * * 
Where is the man himself during the period of insensi- 
bility?” Yet, again, you tell us that these themes “ will be 
handled by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, like streaks 
of morning cloud, shall have melted into the infinite azure of 
the past.” 

Now, sir, if you did not intend to deny the immortality of the 
spirit of man and to teach that death is the end of us, you have 
been most unfortunate in your use of language. All your 
reasoning, however, seems to go in that direction, and I doubt 
not you mean what you say. Let us now examine your doc- 
trine. You admit that I exist, but assert that I exist only 
when conscious, and no longer. What am I then? What is 
this Ego? Evidently an animal organism with a nervous sys- 
tem, which is “ correlated to certain states of consciousness.” 
Of the existence of the material organism and nervous system, 
you have not, like Berkeley, any doubt or question. They, you 
know, exist; and they exist, whether the state correlated with 
them be one of consciousness or unconsciousness. Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s organism and nervous system continued to exist when 
you “were blotted out of conscious existence’ by the Leyden 
jar, and your ¢rue self disappeared—was not. Well, then, do 
I exist, does the Ego exist, when there is no state of conscious- 
ness? No, you reply. So Mr. Tyndall ceased to exist and 
came again into existence after his blotting out! The veritable 
true self was not and is again! And the French soldier of whom 
Mr. Huxley tells us, ceases to exist “ for a day or two in each 
month, * * when he passes into an abnormal life * * 
in which he is not conscious of anything whatever,” and yet 
in that state “he is an inveterate thief!” I begin to exist 
and cease to exist as often as a state of consciousness or un- 
consciousness is correlated with my nervous system, and I am 
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the same man still! The atoms which constitute my nervous 
system all change, and my states of consciousness are corre- 
lated with new atoms every day, but still Iam the same being, 
existing and ceasing to exist as consciousness comes and goes 
for three-score years and ten; and yet Iam nota being! What 
man blessed with common-sense will believe such nonsense and 
call it science. 

I do not overlook your solution of this difficulty. ““To man as 
we know him matter is necessary to consciousness, but the mat- 
ter of any period may be all changed, while consciousness ex- 
hibits no solution of continuity. Lzke changing sentinels, the 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon that depart seem to whisper their 
secret to their comrades that arrive, and thus while the non- 
ego shifts, the Ego remains intact.” (Fragments of Science 
page 414). I do not overlook this statement, and I acknowl- 
edge that it is fine writing, but as science it is preposterous, 
unsatisfactory to the last degree. I admit what you say of 
man as we know him, but what of men after death, as we do 
not know him? Can science tell us whether matter is neces- 
sary to consciousness then? Or can she say whether there is 
consciousness then? You admit that she cannot tell, for she 
knows nothing about zt. Therefore, when you venture an opin- 
ion you are untrue to science, and add to her testimony your 
own fancies. Physical science says nothing about the con- 
tinued existence of the Ego, or the continuity of conscious- 
ness, these are questions out of its range. Your idea of whis- 
pering sentinels is a pretty conceit, a beautiful poetic concep- 
tion, to which as such I have no objection, but it is not science. 
But, sir, have you verified the whisper of the oxygen atom as 
it told its tale to its succeeding comrade? No, it is only a 
“seem” to whisper, an illustration; not even a presentation of 
the “ vorstellung.” 

And you, a man of the experimental sciences, deliberately 
ask me in the name of science to deny my spiritual existence, 
to ignore my intuition of consciousness, and to disbelieve my 
immortality, solely on the authority of a poetic fancy of seem- 
ing whispers among interacting atoms! No, sir, you may 
dream away, but serious men will believe allthe same in the 
reality of the Ego which is not matter, though, as we now exist, 
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correlated to it: which is the subject of sensation and thought, 
and which remains one and the same, while your atoms fly 
hither and thither, relieve each other’s periodic watch and 
change the non-ego continually ; nor will they by your sophistry 
be cozened out of their intuitions and blessed hopes of immor- 
tality. 

But, sir, you, physicist as you are, a materialist that scouts 
Idealism, have your metaphysical system, such as it is—you 
cannot do without metaphysics. There is something beyond 
physical nature, and whether you will or no, like other think- 
ing men, you must recognize that xot-physical something. 
Accordingly we find you speaking of “intuitions, sentiments, 
emotions, passions, deep-set feelings, an elemental bias of man’s 
nature,” which the senses cannot know, which “ are as old as 
the understanding, and have claims as ancient and valid,” and 
which you fancy Mr. Spencer has shown to be “ the result of 
the play between organism and environment during cosmic 
ranges of time;” that is, to have had a material origin, I pre- 
sume; though really a plain man need not be ashamed to 
acknowledge that such fine writing is beyond him. Let us then 
examine your metaphysics. You start with a simple recogni- 
tion of “ states of consciousness.” These you divide into sensa- 
tions and emotions; the former apprehended by the intellect, 
the latter not- cognizable by the intellect, but felt “facts of 
consciousness over and above man’s understanding ’”’—senti- 
ments. Then you introduce the Ego, or conscious being, that 
uses the intellect and is the substratum of the sentiments—the 
7 that thinks and feels. Next Mr. Spencer tells us that these 
“‘ states of consciousness are mere symbols.” When interpreted 
they reveal to us, with undoubting certainty, “an outside entity 
which produces them and determines the order of their succes- 
sion, but the real nature of this entity we can never know.” 
The entity, outside of the Ego, suggested to it by sensation— 
7. e. through the senses, is the external world, or matter, as man- 
ifested in sensuous phenomena. Its existence is tntuztively 
inferred by the Ego interpreting our sensations; but the Ego is 
conscious only of the phenomenon, and “ knows nothing of the 
real nature” of this material, sensuous, external world. This 
matter is known to us only as the producer and modifier of our 
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sensations. All we know is “an organism with a nervous 
system on which” the image and _superscription of the “ex- 
ternal world is stamped as states of consciousness ; but that ex- 
ternal world is not what consciousness represents it to be.” 
(Query, as we pass: Are not the organism and nervous sys- 
tem also part of the external world ?) . 

The sum, then, of your philosophy is, a conscious Ego, the 
subject of the sensation—“ I feel ”—sensations which are merely 
suggestive symbols. A non-ego intuitively suggested by the 
sensations to the Ego. This non-ego is the external, sensuous 
world. This external world, by its activities, modifies the sym- 
bols—. ¢., changes the sensations. The Ego is conscious of 
these changes.’ This much, and no more, we know; but of the 
“real nature” of the Ego, or of the external, sensuous, mate- 
rial world, or of its modifying activities, we know nothing. 

We are now ready for another step. The states of conscious- 
ness are said to be two-fold, sensations and emotions. We 
have seen how you deal with the former, let us in like manner 
deal with emotions. The £go is conscious of an emotion. It is 
a symbol suggesting something—a non-ego—which by its activ- 
ities modifies the symbols—. ¢., the emotions. This non-ego 
is not the sensuous, material world. It is a super-sensuous en- 
tity, a being which the senses cannot apprehend in sensation. 
Not matter, but spirit. Our knowledge of this spiritual 
entity is equally certain with our knowledge of the material 
entity. Both are non-ego, both are intuitively inferred by 
the Ego interpreting their symbols; both as to their real nature 
are unknown, both are suggested by phenomena of which the 
Ego is conscious. The one is sensuous and material, the other 
super-sensuous and spiritual. We have a non-ego which is 
matter, and a non-ego which is spirit. 

Thus your own metaphysical philosophy demonstrates, first, 
the existence of a conscious Ego, which is not matter, but out- 
side of it. This is the spzrit in man. Secondly, the existence 
of a non-ego, which is not matter. This is the spzrzt which we 
call God. The existence of both is as undoubtedly certain as 
the existence of matter, certified by the same process. Thus 
on your own showing science does not disprove, but postulates 
the existence of a spirit distinct from matter. A spirit in man 
and a spirit—God. 
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But, sir, you acknowledge elsewhere this duality of the non- 
ego, and try to explain it by saying, “They are two opposite 
faces of the self-same mystery.”’ That is, matter is spirit and 
spirit is matter, the same being only looked at from opposite 
sides. This is a bare assertion of yours, unsupported by a 
tittle of evidence, and not in accordance with our intuitions. 
You yourself have admitted that “the real nature of the out- 
side entity (matter) “can never be known.” And yet you set 
forth as a truth of science,an affirmation which it is zmposstble 
to know or to verify. Is this consistency? Is it scientific 
caution ? 

When you tell us of a “ Power absolutely inscrutable to the 
intellect of man,” you speak of a being in whom we believe 
most firmly—a being outside of ourselves whom we adore. 
But when you dare to say, “That power is only matter,” [ 
charge you with an unproved assertion and I regret your 
dictum, because it is not confirmed by my consciousness and 
religious sentiments. Quite as resolutely do I reject your 
other dictum that the Ego is only matter, for that also my con- 
sciousness contradicts. As to the continued existence of my 
true self, from childhood to the present day, I cannot have a 
doubt, although states of unconsciousness may have at times 
supervened. I am sure I never yet ceased to exist. My belief 
in immortality also is a “deep-set feeling’’ of natural in- 
tuition, strengthened by revealed teaching. I have no reason 
from science to give up that belief, nor caz science disprove its 
truth. For as she knows nothing but “ the world as it is,” and 
only infers the existence of a spirit now, it is impossible for 
her to say, that in a world which is not now, a spirit does not 
exist. Hence, as science postulates, but does not prove, the 
existence of a spirit in man, so she does not by her investiga- 
tions and discoveries disprove the immortality of that spirit ; 
and we conclude that the belief in immortality is not incon- 
sistent with the teachings of science. 

You further speak of a power “whose garment is seen in 
the visible universe,” of a cosmical life, in which the 
phenomena both of nature and mind have their unsearch- 
able roots.” In that Power I believe. ‘“ He covereth himself 
with light as with a garment, and stretcheth out the heavens 
like a curtain.” “In him we live, and move, and have our 
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being.” I believe most firmly in that. all-providing, all-active, 
living, life-giving Power. It is only when you most unscienti- 
fically assert that, because by the methods of physical science 
you cannot ascertain that that power is distinct from matter, 
therefore you “may cross the boundary” of experimental 
science, and conclude that he is one and the same as matter, 
only an opposite face of the mystery, and that there is noth- 
ing but matter and space—it is only then that I solemnly 
dissent from your. unfounded assertion—an assertion which 
alike transgresses the rules of logic, contradicts the intuitions 
of my nature, and shocks “that deep-set feeling of religious 
sentiment which has an immovable basis in the emotional 
nature of man,” that force, if you will, “ which it is in vain to 
oppose with a view to its extirpation.” And here let me add, 
that it does seem strange that you should be so complimentary 
tq this religious sentiment, and yet allow it no weight what- 
ever in your speculations, but treat it a superstition which 
must disappear in the clear dry light of science. 

We have thus examined together three of the “ debatable 
questions,” on which, in your address, you so painfully touched. 
I do not shrink from discussing them, nor will any Christian 
man ; nay, we wish to see them discussed. Asa conclusion I 
think it has been shown: 

1. That science does not teach the eternity or self-existence 
of, matter, but leaves the question unsolved and unsolvable 
by experimental inquiry ; also, that science does not disprove 
creation, or show a belief in a Creator to be inconsistent with 
the truths of experimental science. 

2. That science does not prove that atoms are self-moved 
and self-posited, or that matter has the potency and principle 
of any change in itself, but leaves the question as to the 
cause of motion and change unsolved and unsolvable ; also, 
that as experience proves that in known results there are con- 
trivance and design, so from analogy we may infer a final cause 
for the universe. Hence, science does not disprove the 
providence of God, or the interposition of deity in mundane 
concerns. 

3. That science does not disprove the existence of a spirit- 
ual being distinct from matter, and outside of the external, 
sensuous, material world. On the contrary, that we are in- 
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tuitively led to believe in our own true self and its continued 
existence, while our material organism continues not; and to 
believe in a power which is not matter, but which actively 
modifies matter. Hence, science does not disprove the im- 
mortality of the spirit of man, or show that death is the 
extinction of being. 

These conclusions we have reached in perfect accordance 
with all that on your own showing science has proved. Your 
assertions and implications, that there is no Creator ; no power 
outside of matter by which changes in the external world are 
effected ; no spirit of man distinct from his organism; though 
at present correlated to it, which may be immortal and survive 
the decomposition of the body, I utterly reject. They are 
mere assertions, baseless: speculations, wild conjectures, which 
go beyond the evidence of experience. They, as you yourself 
admit, leaves the intellect as well as the heart unsatisfied, and 
afford no solution of the mystery of our being, and no com- 
fort or hope for the deep yearnings of the soul. Your specula- 
tion is as disappointing to the mind as sickening to the heart 
of earnest men. 

Now, sir, I ask you ina spirit of friendliness, even if severe, 
why did you thus attack our religion? You know that men 
are made better by the religion of Jesus, and that the extinc- 
tion of it would be ruin to the world. You know that true 
religion has never cast one rock of offence in your way, and 
that her ministers in all lands have done science the highest 
service. Why then seek to bring calamity on mankind ? 
Why seek to wound and destroy your best friend? I would 
remonstrate with you, also, for the unfairness of your attack. 
You plume yourself on being one of those “ who have escaped 
from religions in the high and dry light of the understanding;” 
and you deride it; nay, you misrepresent it, in order to find 
a butt for your derision, “but, in so doing,” I cannot help 
feeling that you must be aware “ you deride accidents, and fail 


to touch its immovable basis.”” You say “Science claims 
unrestricted search ; the ground which these questions cover is 
scientific ground.” So say I. But, sir, not the exclusive 


ground of physical science; it may not warn all others off as 
intruders. A super-conscious science must be allowed; a 
moral experimental induction must be practised; historical 
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facts must have due weight ; theological science must have a 
fair hearing. Let us bring a// science to bear on these ques- 
tions, and ask light from all sources for these highest and in- 
finitely important concerns. It is preposterous folly to attempt 
to solve them solely by the rush-light of physical science, and 
arrogant assumption to claim for scientists the sole right to 
speak authoritatively on them. Let us, sir, work together; 
let earnest men in every department so place their feeble lights, 
that, as if reflected from one of your mirrors, all the rays may 
centre in one focus, and blending together give the strongest 
light that man’s nature can produce, in which we may examine 
this deepest of problems and darkest of mysteries. 

Let me remind you of a fact, which probably you have heard 
before, although evidently it has made less impression upon 
you than the facts of Epicurus’ teaching. More than eighteen 
hundsed years ago a man of great learning inet with the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics in the agora at Athens. They were the scien- 
tists of that day, the materialists and fatalists of the age, and 
like you they said they were not Atheists, and approved of the 
worship of an unknown God. Thislearned Hellenist was taken 
to Mars’ Hill, that the wise men might judge of the new doc- 
trine which he was promulgating. He there in substance told 
his audience: (1) That the unknown God made the world and 
all things therein. (2) That he giveth to all life and breath 
and all things. (3) That the godhead is not like gold or 
silver, etc., but that we are his offspring is to be known from. our 
consciousness. (4) That this God commands repentance, and 
has appointed a day in which he shall judge the world. (5) 
And to give assurance thereof he has raised Jesus from the 
dead. You will not be surprised to learn that when Paul spake 
of the resurrection some mocked, for you do the same. Never- 
theless, some believed, and Dionysius, the Areopagite, was 
among the number. 

Now, sir, we meet your arguments with just these state- 
ments, which are eighteen hundred years old. When you de- 
mand that “ full weight be given to nature’s protest” against 
the resurrection, because it is a mzracle, before we give our as- 
sent to it asa fact (in which you are perfectly right), we demand 
in turn that full weight be given to the historical evidence on 
which it claims our assent, because it is a fact. ‘“ A knowledge 
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of nature” and the exact sciences is not “the one thing need- 
ful” for investigating this question. There is required also a 
knowledge of the human mind and some acquaintance with 
probable evidence. If a man comes to this inquiry without the 
latter, he is as unfit for the work as a juryman would be who 
insisted upon deciding a question of fact by the rules of arith- 
metic; even more unfit than the man who has no knowledge of 
science. Such a person, though the first scientist living, would, 
for the purposes of this inquiry, be as much “a noble savage, 
and nothing more,” as was Dionysius and the other educated 
men of Greece and Rome who embraced Christianity. An edu- 
cation exclusively scientific is truly defective, and tends to lead 
the mind astray. A mere scientist is just as fallible as a jurist 
or a metaphysician, and, in judging of matter of fact, much 
more so. 

Further, in view of your ridiculous misrepresentations of re- 
ligion, I wish you to understand that Christians know only 
one true religion, as there is only one God. It is the same in 
all ages, as its God is unchangeable. It consists in knowsng, 
loving, and serving the true God. It requires the intellect, the 
affections, and the will to be engaged. This knowledge of God 
is within the reach of every reasonable being. “ For the invis- 
ible things of Him from the creation of a cosmos, being appre- 
hended by the intellect by means of the works, are clearly seen, 
and his essentially enduring (without sensible species) power 
and Godhead, so that man may be without excuse ””"—(Rom. i: 
20). This xatural religion, then, Christianity assumes, and re- 
quires the reverence and homage due to the God thus appre- 
hended in nature. But it goes further, and assumes the exist- 
ence of sin or moral evil; and in so far as Christianity goes 
beyond natural religion, it is the revelation of God in saving 
men from sin. It professes to be a remedial interpretation of 
God, who is love, to save man from the effects of sin. This 
claim I do not now care to establish, I merely refer to it, in 
order to let you see, that if you wish to treat distinctions fairly, 
you must not overlook this feature in the alleged revelation of 
God, and ought to give it due weight. That such a revelation 
of God has been made we next propose to prove by an appeal 
to facts. Christianity rests on facts, and we cheerfully assume 
the onus probandi. We do not ask any one to believe these 
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facts unless the proof is sufficient. We do not claim authority, 
but appeal to each man’s private judgment. If the fundamen- 
tal facts of revelation cannot be proved, our religion cannot be 
established. In particular, “if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and our faith also vain.” To the examination 
of the evidence on which the fact rests we confidently challenge 
you. Decide for yourself. Did Jesus rise from the dead? 
Examine the evidence as recorded in Scripture. If it satisfies, 
you then believe it. Do not go to the examination, saying, I 
will look at the evidence, but / know tt CANNOT be a@ fact. 
_ Such a prepossession makes it impossible for you to believe, 
and would leave you unconvinced if you yourself saw a dead 
man rising out of the grave. If, having candidly weighed the 
evidence, you still say Jesus did not rise, but his body was in 
some way disposed of, there is, then, I fear, no hope of con- 
vincing you of the truth of Christianity. But if the result of 
your examination should be that, convinced of the conclusive- 
ness of the evidence in favor of the fact on the one hand, and 
pressed by the apparent impossibility of science on the other, 
you are unable to give your assent to the fact as true, I 
simply ask you how in scientific inquiries you decide when a 
stubborn fact is opposed to some law you have previously 
ascertained? Which must yield, the fact or the law? You 
know that you are bound to modify your law so as to embrace the 
fact. I ask no more in the result proposed. Modify your 
law of nature, which says the dead cannot rise, by adding, ex- 
cept in certain cases, of which we have one instance in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, when he was 
revealed to make an end of sin. 

One thing more sir, and I close. You make a great deal of 
a “tested experience.’ Even in spiritual matters you think 
that this is the only ground for scientific knowledge. I re- 
member your proposal to put the efficacy of prayer to the 
test. Doubtless, you now see clearly the egregious confusion 
of thought which that proposal implied, and are convinced of 
its worthlessness as a scientific experiment. Christians saw 
that at once, and knew it was aside from the question. But, 
sir, there is a practicable test of which you can avail yourself, 
and if you try it, I am confident you will find out the truth. 
The God, whom, alas! you do not know, but whose existence 
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you will not deny, has said: “If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not, and it shall be given him.” Now, sir, this God 
loves you, and waits to reveal himself to you in mercy, not- 
withstanding all your treatment of him. Put him to the test 
—prove him. You sincerely and earnestly wish to know the 
A truth, ask him to show it to you; pray then, if he exists, to 
show you himself. Stretch out your feeble hands in the dark- 
ness to feel after him, lift up your voice in the awful silence 
and cry after him. If, when you have done this with honest 
heart, God does not answer, then you may excuse your unbe- 
lief. But, sir, until that agonizing prayer has been wrung 
from your doubting breast, as a man of science you are in- 
excusable, for you have left one method of testing truth un- 
tried. 

You will not, sir, melt away in the azure of the past, 
like a streak of morning cloud. You will exist forever. 
Whether you believe it or not, you will stand before the 
bar of God for judgment. You will find, when the near 
approach of death gives tension and clearness and vigor to 
the mind, and produces strong and healthy thought; when 
the religious sentiment, which has its immovable basis in your 
very nature, but is now weakened by not being allowed free 
exercise, becomes intensified—an irresistible force that will stir 
the depths of your being—you will find in that hour that 
your recent speculations can afford no comfort or support ; 
and as you gaze with sickening uncertainty and fear into the 
mystery before you, and hear no voice in the dark valley, and 
feel no hand to uphold you as this sensuous world fades from 
your view, and your feet find no rock on which to rest, may 
you even then by faith lay hold on the living God, and trust 
his Son Jesus Christ, who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. 
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Art. III.—CALVIN’S LIFE AND LABORS. 
By Puiu Scuarr, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


Joannis Canvint Opera que supersunt omnia,ed. G. Baum, E. Cunite, £. 
Reuss, theologt Argentoratenses.—Brunsvige, 1863 sqq. (in the Corp. Reform). 
So far (1875) 13 vols. 4to. 

CALVIN is one of those men who improve upon acquaintance. 
The more we know of him, the more we must admire and 
esteem him, as one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
lived. Luther was long as familiar to Protestants as a house- 
hold word when Calvin was a comparative stranger. It is only 
within the last twenty or thirty years that his person and 
works have been fully revealed to the world. Henry, Stahelin, 
Bungener, Kampschulte (a liberal Roman Catholic), and Guizot 
have written his life from a careful study of the sources. Jules 
Bonnet, Crottet, and Herminjard have brought to light~ his 
vast Latin and French correspondence from the archives of 
Geneva, Berne, Zurich, Basle, Strasburg, Gotha, and Paris. And 
now we have twelve volumes of what will be, when finished, 
by far the most complete and critical edition of his works, in- 
cluding the letters. But it is not yet more than half finished. 

This invaluable edition was begun in 1863 by the Strasburg 
professors, William Baum, Edward Cunitz, and Edward Reuss, 
in connection with the Corpus Reformatorum, whose preceding 
28 volumes are devoted to the works of Melanchthon, edited 
by Bretschneider and Bindseil. The Corpus Reformatorum is 
a colossal literary undertaking, which will ultimately embrace 
all the Reformers, and be scarcely inferior, in extent and im- 
portance, to the great Roman Catholic collections of the 
works of the fathers. The immense editorial labor could not 
have fallen into better hands. Calvin himself spent three of 
the most important and fruitful years of his life in Strasburg, 
the connecting link between France and Germany. The editors 
are perfectly familiar with the history of the Reformation, 
equally at home in French and German literature, and honest 
critical scholars. They belong, indeed, rather to the modern 
liberal school of theology, especially Reuss, who is best known 
among us (by his History of Theology in the Apostolic Age, and 
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his Critical Introduction to the New Testament), but this fact 
insures doctrinal impartiality, and does not interfere with their 
scholarly appreciation of Calvin, whom they justly call the 
prince and standard-bearer among Protestant theologians.* 

Having had occasion recently to study again, with consider- 
able care, the most recent biographies of Calvin, and his works, 
as brought out in this edition with ample critical Prolegomena, 
I propose to condense some of the results of my reading in 
this article. 


CALVIN’S LIFE. 


After the death of Zwingli and the treaty of Cappel (1531), 
the progress of the Reformation was checked in German Switz- 
erland, but only to make a more important conquest in French 
Switzerland, and from thence with the course of empire to move 
westward to France, Holland, beyond the Channel, and be- 
yond the seas. 

The supremacy passed from Zurich to Geneva. Providence 
had silently prepared the person and the place. The “little 
corner” on the borders of Switzerland and France, known since 
the days of Julius Czsar, was predestinated, by its location and 
preceding history, for a great international mission, and has 
nobly fulfilled it, not only in the period of the Reformation of 
the Church, but also in the nineteenth century on the field of 
international law and peaceful arbitration. After varying for- 
tunes, Geneva became an independent asylum of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, and furnished the best base of operation for 
John Calvin, who, though a Frenchman by birth, and a Swiss 
by adoption, was a cosmopolitan in spirit, and acted as the 
connecting link between the Germanic and Latin races in the 
work of reform. Farel, Viret, and Froment had destroyed the 
power of Popery, but to Calvin was left the more difficult task 
of reconstruction and permanent organization. 


CALVIN’S BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


John Calvin, the greatest theologian and disciplinarian of the 
giant race of the Reformers, and for commanding intellect, 
lofty character, and far-reaching influence, one of the foremost 





* Opera, vol. I. Praef.p. 1X. “ Calvinum jure vocaris theologorum princt- 
pem et autesignanum.” This is followed by an eloquent eulogy. 
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leaders in the history of Christianity, was born at Noyon, in 
Picardy, July 10, 1509. His father, Gerard Chauvin, a man of 
severe morals, was secretary to the bishop of Noyon; his 
mother, was a beautiful and devout, but otherwise not remark- 
able woman. He received his first training with the children of a 
noble family (de Momor), to which he was gratefully attached. 
His ambitious father destined him for the clerical profession, 1 
and secured him even in his twelfth year the benefice of a 
chaplaincy of the cathedral—an abuse not infrequent in those 
days of decay of ecclesiastical discipline. He received the ton- 
sure, but not the ordination for the priesthood; while Zwingli 
and Knox were once priests, and Luther both priest and doc- 
tor, in the Church they were called to reform. His elder 
brother, Charles, became a priest at Noyon, and died a libertine 
and an infidel in the same year in which John proclaimed his 
faith to the world (1536)—as if to repeat the startling contrast 
of Esau and Jacob, reprobation and election, from the same 
womb. Another remarkable coincidence is the fact that the 
Reformer studied scholastic philosophy under the same Spanish 
instructor of the College de Montaigu at Paris in which a few 7 
years afterwards Ignatius Loyola, the famous founder of Jesuit- 
ism—the very opposite pole of Calvinism—laid the foundation 
of his counter-reformation. 

Calvin received the best education which France could afford, 
in the Universities of Orleans, Bourges, and Paris, first for the 
priesthood, then, at the request of his father, for the law. He 
early distinguished himself by excessive industry, which under- 
mined his constitution, severe self-discipline, and a certain 
censoriousness, for which he was called by his fellow students 
“the Accusative Case.” He made rapid progress. Even asa 
student of nineteen he was often called to the chair of an absent 
professor, so that (as Beza says) he was considered a doctor 
rather than an auditor. When he left the university he was 
the most promising literary man of the age. He might have 
attained the highest position in France, had not his religious 
convictions undergone such a radical change. 

Protestant ideas were then pervading the atmosphere and 
agitating the educated classes of France, even at the court, 
‘which was divided on the question of religion. Two of Calvin's 
teachers, Cordier (or Corderius, who afterwards followed him to 
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Geneva) and Wolmar, were friendly to reform, and one of his 
relatives, Olivétan, became soon afterwards (1534) the first Pro- 
testant translator of the Bible into French. He seems, how- 
ever, to have exerted as much influence on them as they ex- 
erted on him. 

His first work was a commentary on Seneca’s book on Mercy, 
which he published at his own expense, April 1532. It moves 
in the circle of classical philology and moral philosophy, and 
reveals a characteristic love for the nobler type of Stoicism, great 
familiarity with Greek and Roman literature, masterly Latin- 
ity, rare exegetical skill, clear and sound judgment, and a keen 
insight into the evils of despotism and the defects of the courts 
of justice, but makes no allusion to Christianity. Hence it is 
quite improbable that it was an indirect plea for toleration and 
clemency intended to operate on the King of France in dealing 
with his Protestant subjects. His earliest letters, from 1530 to 
1532, are likewise silent on religious subjects, and refer to 
humanistic studies, and matters of friendship and business. 


CALVIN’S CONVERSION. 


His conversion to the cause of the Reformation seems to 
have taken place in the latter part of 1532, about one year 
after the death of Zwingli. The precise date and circumstan- 
ces are unknown. It was, as he himself characterizes it, a 
sudden change (subita conversto) from Papal superstition to the 
evangelical faith, yet not without previous struggles. He 
tenaciously adhered to the Catholic Church until he was able 
to disconnect the true idea and invisible essence of the Church 
from its outward organization. Like Luther, he strove in vain 
to attain peace of conscience by the methods of Romanism, and 
was driven to a deeper sense of sin and guilt. ‘Only one 
haven of salvation is left for our souls,” he says, “ and that is 
the mercy of God in Christ. We are saved by grace—not by 
our merits, not by our works.” After deep and earnest study 
of the Scriptures, the knowledge of the truth, like a bright 
light from heaven, burst upon his mind with such force that 
there was nothing left for him but to abjure his sins and errors, 
and to obey the will of God. He consulted not with flesh and 
blood, and burned the bridge after him. 

There never was a change of conviction purer in motive, 
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more radical in character, more fruitful and permanent in re- 
sult. It bears a striking resemblance to that still greater event 
near Damascus, which transformed a fanatical Pharisee into an 
apostle of Jesus Christ. And, indeed, Calvin was not unlike 
St. Paul in his intellectual and moral constitution; and the 
apostle of sovereign grace and evangelical freedom never had 
a more sympathetic expounder than the Reformer of Geneva. 

With this step Calvin renounced all prospects of a brilliant 
career, upon which he had already entered, and exposed him- 
self to the danger of persecution and death. Though naturally 
bashful and retiring, and seeking one quiet hiding-place after 
another, he was forced to come forward. He exhorted and 
strengthened the timid believers, usually closing with the words 
of St. Paul: “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
There is no evidence that he ever was ordained by human 
hands to the ministry of the gospel; but he had an extraordi- 
nary call, like that of the prophets of old, and the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. This was felt by his brethren, and about a year 
after his conversion he was the acknowledged leader of the 
Protestant party in France. 


CALVIN A FUGITIVE AND TRAVELING EVANGELIST. 


Fora while matters seemed to take a favorable turn at the 
court. His friend, Nicholas Cop, a learned physician, was even 
elected Rector of the University of Paris. At his request 
Calvin prepared for him an inaugural address on Christian 
philosophy, which Cop delivered on All-Saints’ Day, in 1533, 
in the Church of the Mathurins, before a large assembly. He 
embraced this public occasion to advocate the reform of the 
Church on the basis of the pure gospel. Such a provocation 
Catholic France had never before received. The Sorbonne 
ordered the address to be burned. Cop was warned, and fled 
to Basle; Calvin—as tradition says—escaped in a basket from 
a window, and left Paris in the garb of a vine-dresser, scarcely 
knowing whither he was going. A few months afterwards the 
king himself took a decided stand against the Reformation, 
and between Nov. 10, 1534, and May 3, 1535, twenty-four 
Protestants were burned alive in Paris, while many more were 
condemned to less cruel sufferings. 

For more than two years Calvin wandered a fugitive and 
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evangelist, assumed names, from place to place. We find him for 
some time at Angouléme with his learned friend, the young canon 
Louis du Tillet, using his excellent library, and probably pre- 
paring his “ Institutes ;” then at the court of Queen Margaret 
of Navarre, the sister of Francis I., where he met Le Févre 
d’Estaples (Faber Stapulensis), the aged patriarch of French 
Protestantism, and Gérard Roussel, her chaplain, who advised 
him “to purify the house of God, but not to destroy it;” at 
Noyon (May, 1534), where he parted with his ecclesiastical 
benefices; at Poictiers, where he celebrated, with a few friends, 
for the first time, the Lord’s Supper according to the evan- 
gelical rite, in a cave near the town, called to this day, “Calvin's 
Cave ;” at Orleans, where he published his first theological 
work, a tract against the Anabaptist doctrine of the sleep of 
the soul between death and the resurrection, using exclusively 
scriptural arguments with rare exegetical and polemical skill ; 
again (towards the close of 1534) at Paris, where he met for 
the first time the unfortunate Michael Servetus, and challenged 
him to a disputation on the Trinity. But the persecution 
then breaking out against the Protestants forced him to for- 
sake the soil of France. With his friend Du Tillet he fled 
to Strasburg, where he arrived utterly destitute, having been 
robbed by an unfaithful servant, and formed an intimate 
friendship with Bucer. Thence he went to Basle, where he 
quietly studied Hebrew with Capito and Grynzus, and pub- 
lished the first edition of his “ Institutes” (1536). The long 
dispnte about the priority of the Latin or Franch edition 
of this immortal system of theology is now settled in favor of 
the former. In the spring of 1536 he spent a short time at the 
court of the Duchess Renée of Ferrara, the daughter of Louis 
XII, alittle, deformed, but highly intelligent, noble, and pious 
lady, who gathered around her a circle of friends of the Reforma- 
tion, and continued to correspond with him as her guide of 
conscience. Returning from Italy, where he was threatened 
by the Inquisition, he paid a flying visit to Noyon, and had 
the pleasure to gain his only remaining younger brother 
Anthony and his sister Mary to the Reformed faith. With 
them he proceeded to Switzerland, intending to settle at Basle 
or Strasburg, and to lead the quiet life of a scholar and an 
author, without the slightest inclination to a public career. 
But God had decreed otherwise. 
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CALVIN’S FIRST SOJOURN AT GENEVA. 

Passing through Geneva in August, 1536, where he expected 
to spend only a night, Calvin was held fast, by William Farel, 
the fearless evangelist, who threatened him with the curse of 
God if he preferred his studies to the work of the Lord. 
‘These words,” says Calvin (in the Preface to his Commen- 
tary on the Psalms), “terrified and shook me, as if God from 
on high had stretched out his hand to stop me, so that I re- 
nounced the journey which I had undertaken.”  Farel, a 
French nobleman, twenty years older than Calvin, and like 
him driven by persecution to Switzerland, where he destroyed 
the strongholds of idolatry with the zeal of a prophet, did a 
great work when “he gave Geneva to the Reformation,” but 
a still greater one when “ he gave Calvin to Geneva.” 

This was the turning-point in Calvin’s life. Once resolved 
to obey the voice from heaven, the timid and delicate youth 
shrunk from no danger. Geneva was then a city of only 
twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants, but within its narrow 
limits it was to become “the scene of every crisis and every 
problem, great or small, which can agitate human society.” 
It then represented “a tottering republic, a wavering faith, a 
nascent Church.” Calvin felt that a negative state of freedom 
from the tyranny of Savoy and Popery was far worse than 
Popery itself, and that positive faith and order alone could 
save the city from political and religious anarchy. He insisted 
on the_abolition of immoral habits, the adoption of an evan- 
gelical confession of faith and catechism, the introduction of a 
strict discipline, Psalm singing, and monthly celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, with the right of excluding unworthy commu- 
nicants. 

The magistrate refused to comply, and forbade Calvin and 
Farel the pulpit; but they, preferring to obey God rather than 
men, preached at Easter, 1538, to an armed crowd, and de- 
clared their determination not to administer the holy com- 
munion, lest it be desecrated. On the following day they 
were deposed and expelled from the city by the great Council 
of the Two Hundred. 


CALVIN AT STRASBURG. 
Calvin, again an exile, though now for the principle of 
authority and discipline rather than doctrine, spent three 
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quiet and fruitful years (1538-41) with Bucer at Strasburg, as 
teacher of theology and preacher to a congregation of several 
hundred French refugees. Here he became acquainted with 
the German Reformation, for Strasburg was the connecting 

link between Germany and France, as also between Lutheran- 
ism and Zwinglianism. But he was disagreeably impressed 

with the want of church discipline, and the slavish dependence 
of the German clergy on the secular rulers. His French con- 
gregation was admired for its activity and order. In Stras- 
burg He wrote his tract on the Lord’s Supper, his Commentary 
on the Romans, his masterly answer to Cardinal Sadolet’s 
letter to the Genevese, and his revision of Olivétan’s French 
translation of the Bible. Some of these books attracted the 
favorable notice of Luther, whom he never met in this world, 
but always esteemed, with a full knowledge of his faults, as 
one of the greatest servants of Christ. 

In September, 1540, he married Idelette de Buren (a little 
town in Gueldres), a grave, pious, modest, amiable, and 
cultivated widow, with three children, whose first husband he 
had converted from Anabaptism to the orthodox faith. She 
was in delicate health, but very devoted to him, and satisfied 
all his desires. He lived with her in perfect harmony nine 
years, and she bore him three children, all of whom died in 
infancy. He seldom alludes to her in his correspondence but 
always in terms of respect and love; and in informing his 
friend Viret of her departure, he calls her “the best com- 
panion, who would cheerfully have shared with me exile*and 
poverty, and followed me unto death; during her life she was 
to me a faithful assistant in all my labors; she never dissented 
from my wishes even in the smallest things.” Seven years 
afterwards, in a letter of consolation to a friend (Rev. Richard 
de Valeville, of Frankfort), he says: “I know from my own 
experience how painful and burning is the wound which the : 
death of thy wife must have inflicted upon you. How difficult 4 
it was for me to become master of my grief. . . . Our 
chief comfort, after all, is the wonderful providence of God, 
which overrules our affliction for our spiritual benefit, and 
separates us from our beloved only to reunite us in his heavenly 
kingdom.” His grief at her death, and at the death of his 
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children, reveals a hidden spring of domestic affection which 
is rare in men of his austerity of character and absorption in 
public duty. He remained a widower the rest of his life. 

From the Strasburg period dates also his intimate friend- 
ship with Melanchthon, which was not broken by death, and is 
the more remarkable in view of their difference of opinion on 
the subject of predestination and free-will. He met him at 
religious conferences with Romanists, at Frankfort (1539), 
at Worms (1540), and at Regensburg (Ratisbon, 1541), which 
he attended as delegate from Strasburg. Their correspondence 
is a noble testimony to the mind and heart of these great 
men, so widely different in nationality, constitution, and temper 
—the one as firm as a rock, the other as timid as a child— 
and yet one in their deepest relation to Christ and his salva- 
tion. They represent the higher union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed, the Teutonic and the Romantic types of Protest- 
antism. This truly Christian friendship was touchingly ex- 
pressed by Calvin a year after the death of the Preceptor of 
Germany (1561): “O Philip Melanchthon! for it is upon thee 
that I call, upon thee, who now livest with Christ in God, and 
art there waiting for us, until we shall also be gathered with 
thee to that blessed rest! A hundred times, worn out with 
fatigue and overwhelmed with care, thou didst lay thy head 
upon my breast, and say, ‘Would to God that I might die 
here on thy breast!’ And I, a thousand times since then, 
have earnestly desired that it had been granted us to be 
together. Certainly thou wouldst have been more valiant to 
face danger, and stronger to despise hatred, and bolder to dis- 
regard false accusations. Thus the wickedness of many would 
have been restrained, whose audacity of insult was increased 
by what they call thy weakness.” 

“Tt would be difficult,” says Guizot, “to reconcile truth, 
piety, and friendship more tenderly.” 


CALVIN AGAIN IN GENEVA. 

In the meantime, the Genevese had been brought by sad 
experience to repent of the expulsion of the faithful pastor, 
and to feel that the Reformed faith and discipline alone could 
put their commonwealth on a firm and enduring foundation. 
The magistrate and people united in an urgent and repeated 
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recall of Calvin. He reluctantly yielded at last, and in Sep- 
tember, 1541, after passing a few days with Farel at Neufchatel, 
he made a triumphal entry into the beautiful city on Lake 
Leman. The magistrate provided for him a house and garden 
near the Cathedral of St. Pierre, broadcloth for a coat, and, in 
consideration of his generous hospitality to strangers and re- 
fugees, an annual salary of five hundred florins, twelve meas- 
ures of wheat, and two tubs of wine. The rulers of Stras- 
burg, says Beza, stipulated that he should always remain a 
burgess of their city, and requested him to retain the revenues 
of a prebend which had been assigned as the salary of his 
professorship in theology, but they could not persuade him to 
accept so much as a single farthing. 

This second settlement was final. Geneva was now wedded 
to Calvin, and had to sink or swim with his principles. He 
continued to labor there without interruption for twenty- 
three years, till his death, May 27, 1564; fighting a fierce 
spiritual war against Romanism and superstition, but still more 
against infidelity and immorality ; establishing a model the- 
ocracy on the basis of Moses and Christ; preaching and teach- 
ing from day to day; writing commentaries, theological and 
polemical treatises; founding an academy, which in the first 
year attracted more than eight hundred students, and flourishes 
to this day ; attending the sessions of the consistory and the 
senate ; entertaining and counselling strangers from all parts 
of the world, and corresponding in every direction. He was, 
in fact, the spiritual head of the Church and the republic of 
Geneva, and the leader of the Reformed movement through- 
out Europe. And yet he lived all the time in the utmost 
simplicity. It is reported that Cardinal Sadolet, when passing 
through Geneva incognito, and calling on Calvin, was surprised 
to find him residing, not in an episcopal palace, with a retinue 
of servants, as he expected, but in a little house, himself 
opening the door. The story may not be sufficiently authenti- 


cated, but it corresponds fully with all we know about his 


ascetic habits. For years he took but one meal a day. He 
refused an increase of salary and presents of every description, 
except for the poor and the refugees, whom he was always 
ready to aid. He left, besides his library, only about two 
hundred dollars, which he bequeathed to his younger brother, 
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Anthony, and his children. When Pope Pius IV. heard of his 
death, he paid him this high compliment: “ The strength of 
that heretic consisted in this, that money never had the 
slightest charm for him. If I had such servants, my dominions 
would extend from sea to sea.” 

THE CLOSE OF HIS LIFE. 


His immense labors and midnight studies, the care of all the 
churches, and bodily infirmities—such as headaches, asthma, 
fever, gravel—gradually wore out his delicate body. He died 
in full possession of his mental powers, in the prime of man- 
hood and usefulness, not quite forty-five years of age, leaving 
his Church in the best order and in the hands of an able and 
faithful successor, Theodore Beza. Like a patriarch, he as- 
sembled first the syndics of Geneva, and afterwards the minis- 
ters, around his dying bed, thanked them for their kindness and 
«devotion, asked humbly their pardon for occasional outbursts 
of violence and wrath, and affected them to tears by words of 
wisdom and counsel to persevere in the pure doctrine and dis- 
cipline of Christ. It was a sublime scene, worthily described 
by Beza, and well represented by a painter’s skill. 

The Reformer died with the settingsun. ‘ Thus,” says Beza, 
“God withdrew into heaven that most brilliant light, which was 
-alamp of the Church. In the following night and day there 
was immense grief and lamentation in the whole city; for the 
republic had lost its wisest citizen, the Church its faithful shep- 
‘herd, the academy an incomparable teacher—all lamented the 
departure of their common father and best comforter next to 

God. A multitude of citizens streamed to the death-chamber, 
and could scarcely be separated from the corpse. Among them, 
also, were several foreigners, as the distinguished English em- 
bassador to France, who had come to Geneva to make the 
acquaintance of the celebrated man. On the Lord’s day, in the 
afternoon, the remains were carried to the common graveyard 
on Plainpalnis, followed by all the patricians, pastors, professors, 
and teachers, and nearly the whole city, in sincere mourning.” 
Calvin expressly forbade the erection of any monument over 
his grave. The stranger asks in vain even for the spot which 
covers his mortal remains in the cemetery of Geneva. Like 
Moses, he was buried out of the reach of idolatry. The Re- 
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formed Churches of both hemispheres are his monument, more 
enduring than marble. On the third tercentenary of his death 
(1864), his friends in Geneva, aided by gifts from foreign lands, 
erected to his memory the Salle de la Réformation—a noble 
building, founded on the principles of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and dedicated to the preaching of the pure gospel and the ad- 
vocacy of every good cause. g 


CALVIN’S PERSONAL CHARACTER. 

Calvin was of middle, or rather small stature (like David and 
Paul), of feeble health, courteous, kind, grave, and dignified in 
deportment: He had a meagre and emaciated frame, a thin, 
pale, finely-chiseled face, a well-formed mouth, a long pointed 
beard, black hair, a prominent nose, a lofty forehead, and 
flaming eyes. He was modest, plain, and scrupulously neat in 
dress, orderly and methodical in all his habits, temperate and 
even abstemious, allowing himself scarcely nourishment and 
sleep enough for vigorous work. His physical tent barely cov- 
ered the mighty spirit within. Conscience and logic, a com- 
manding mind and will, shone through the thin veil of mortality. 

How different Luther and Zwingli, with their strong animal 
foundation and their abundance of flesh and blood! Calvin 
seemed to be all bone and nerve. Beza says he looked in death 
almost the same as alive in sleep. 

His intellectual endowments were of a very high order. He 
had not the originating power of genius, at least not to the 
same extent as Luther, but a constructive, systematizing, 
and organizing talent as important and useful as genius 
itself. He was not a speculative or intuitive philosopher, 
but a consummate logician and dialectician. He did not cut 
the stones from the quarry—this was done before him by Luther 
and Zwingli—but he gave them shape and polish, and erected 
a cathedral of ideas with the skill of a master architect. His 
precocity and constancy are marvelous. He did not grow 
before the public, like Luther and Melanchthon, and pass 
through contradictions and retractations, but when a mere youth 
of twenty-six he appeared fully armed, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, and never changed his views on doctrine or 
discipline. He had an extraordinary and well-stored memory, 
a profound, acute, and penetrating intellect, a clear, sound, and 
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almost unerring judgment, a perfect mastery over the Latin 
and French tongues. His Latin is as easy and elegant, and 
certainly as nervous and forcible, as Cicero’s, yet free from the 
pedantic and affected purism of a Bembo and Castalio, He is 
one of the fathers of modern French, as Luther is the father of 
modern German. His eloquence is logic set on fire by intense 
conviction. . His Preface to the “ Institutes,’ addressed to the 
King of France, is reckoned as one of the three immortal prefaces 
in literature (to which only that of President De Thou to his 
French History and that of Casaubon to Polybius can be com- 
pared); and his “ Institutes” themselves, as has been well said, 
are “in truth, a continuous oration, in which the stream of dis- 
cussion rolls onward with an impetuous current, yet always 
keeps within its defined channel.” 

He surpassed al! other Reformers (except Beza) in classical 
culture and social refinement. He was a patrician by educa- 
tion and taste, and felt more at ease among scholars and men 
of high rank than among the common people. Yet he was quite 
free from aristocratic pride, loved simplicity, despised all osten- 
tation and display, and esteemed every man according to his 
real worth. 

History furnishes, perhaps, no example of a man who with so 
little personal popularity had such influence upon the people, 
and who with such natural timidity and bashfulness combined 
such strength and control over his age and future generations. 
Constitutionally a retiring scholar and a man of thought, he 
became providentially a mighty man of action and an organizer 
of churches. 

His moral and religious character is impressed with a certain 
majesty which keeps the admirer at a respectful distance. He 
has often been compared to an old Roman Censor or Stoic: 
but he resembles much more a Hebrew Prophet. Severe 
against others, he was far more severe against himself, and was 
always guided by a sense of duty. Fear of God, purity of 
motive, spotless integrity, single devotion to truth and duty, 
unswerving fidelity, sincere humility are the prominent traits of 
his character. Soaring high above the earth, he was absorbed 
in God—who alone is great-—and looked down upon man as a 
fleeting shadow. The glory of the Lord and the reformation 
of the Church constituted the single passion of his life. His 
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appropriate symbol was a hand offering the sacrifice of a 
bleeding heart to God. 

It must be admitted that this kind of greatness, while it 
commands our admiration and respect, does not of itself secure 
our affection and love. There is a censoriousness and austerity 
about Calvin and his creed which repelled many good men, 
even among his contemporaries. He looked more to the holi- 
ness than to the love of God. His piety bears more the stamp 
of the Old Testament than that of the New. He represents 
the majesty and severity of the law rather than the sweetness 
and loveliness of the gospel, the obedience of a servant of Jeho- 
vah rather than the joyfulness of a child of our heavenly Father. 

Yet even this must be qualified. He sympathized with the 
spirit of David and Paul as much as with the spirit of Moses 
and Elijah, and had the strongest sense of the freedom of the 
gospel salvation. Moreover, behind his cold marble frame there 
was beating a noble, loving, and faithful heart, which attracted 
and retained to the last the friendship of such eminent servants 
of God as Farel, Viret, Beza, Bucer, Bullinger, Knox, and 
Melanchthon. “ He obtained,” says Guizot, “the devoted af- 
fection of the best men and the esteem of all without ever 
seeking to please them.” John Knox, his senior in years, sat 
at his feet as a humble pupil, and esteemed him the greatest 
man after the Apostles. Farel, in his old age, hastened on foot 
from Neufchatel to Geneva to take leave of his sick friend, and 
desired to die in his place. Beza, who lived sixteen years on 
terms of personal intimacy with him, revered and loved him as 
a father. And even Melanchthon wished to repose and to die 
on his bosom. His familiar correspondence shows him in the 
most favorable light, and is a sufficient refutation of all the 
calumnies and slanders of his enemies. 

He lacked the good-nature, the genial humor, the German 
Gemiithlichkeit, the overflowing humanity of Luther, who for 
this reason will always be more popular with the masses; but 
he surpassed him in culture, refinement, consistency, and moral 
self-control. Both were equally unselfish and unworldly. Both 
were headstrong and will-strong; but Calvin was more open to 
argument and less obstinate. Both had, like St. Paul, a fiery 
and violent temper, which was the propelling force in their 
hard work, and fierce battles with the Pope and the devil. 
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Hegel says somewhere, that “ nothing great can be done with- 
out passion.” It is only men of intense convictions and fear- 
less courage that make deep and lasting impressions upon others. 
But temper is a force of nature which must be controlled by 
reason and regulated by justice and charity. Luther came 
down like a thunder-storm upon his opponents, and used the 
crushing sledge-hammer indiscriminately against Eck, Cochlzus, 
Henry VIII., Erasmus, the Sacramentarians, and Zwinglians ; 
while Calvin wielded the sharp sword of irony, wit, scorn, and 
contempt in defense of truth, but never from personal hatred 
and revenge. ‘“ Even a dog barks,” he says, “ when his master 
is attacked ; how could I be silent when the honor of my Lord 
is assailed?” He confessed, however, in a letter to Bucer and 
on his death-bed, that he found it difficult to tame “ the wild 
beast’ of his wrath, and humbly asked forgiveness for his 
weakness. He had no children to write to, and to play 
with around the Christmas tree, like Luther, but he ap- 
pears to better advantage in his relations with men and 
women. He treated them, even the much younger Beza, as 
equals, overlooked minor differences, and when he corrected 
their faults he expected the same manly frankness from them in 
return; while Luther, growing more irritable and overbearing 
with advancing years, made even Melanchthon tremble and 
fear. But we should charitably remember that the faults of 
these truly great and good men were only the long shadows of 
their extraordinary virtues. 

Calvin is tdi censured for never alluding to the para- 
dise of nature by which he was surrounded on the lovely shores 
of Lake Leman, in sight of the lofty Alps that pierce the 
skies in silent adoration of their Maker. But we look in vain 
for descriptions of natural scenery in the whole literature of 
the sixteenth century; and the proper appreciation of the 
beauties of Switzerland, as well as of other countries, is of more 
recent date. Calvin had no special organ nor time for the en- 
joyment of the beautiful either in nature or in art, but he ap- 
preciated poetry and music. Guizot says: “ Although Calvin 
was devoted to the severe simplicity of evangelical worship, he 
did not overlook the inherent love of mankind for poetry and 
art. He himself had a taste for music, and knew its power. 
He feared that, in a religious service limited to preaching and 
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prayer only, the congregation, having nothing else to do than 
to play the part of audience, would remain cold and inatten- 
tive. For this reason he attached great importance to the 
introduction and promotion of the practice of Psalm-singing in 
public worship. ‘If the singing,’ he said, ‘is such as befits 
the reverence which we ought to feel when we sing before God 
and the angels, it isan ornament which bestows grace and dig- 
nity upon our worship; and it is an excellent method of kind- 
ling the heart, and making it burn with great ardor in prayer. 
But we must at all times take heed lest the ear should be more 
attentive to the harmony of the sound than the soul to the 
hidden meaning of the. word.’ With this pious warning, he 
strongly urged the study of singing and its adaptation to 
public worship.” He insisted on the introduction of congre- 
gational singing in Geneva, and wrote himself a few poetic 
versions of the Psalms, and a hymn of praise to Christ (only 
recently discovered and published), which are worthy of 
Clement Marot, and reveal an unexpected vein of poetic 
fervor and tenderness. The following specimen must suffice : 





: “IT greet thee, who my sure Redeemer art, 
My only trust, and Saviour of my heart ! 
Who so much toil and woe 
And pain didst undergo, 
For my poor, worthless sake ; 
We pray thee, from our hearts, 
All idle griefs and smarts 
And foolish cares to take. ‘ 





“Thou art the true and perfect gentleness, 
No harshness hast thou, and no bitterness : 
Make us to taste and prove, 
Make us adore and love, 
The sweet grace found in thee ; 
With longing to abide 
Ever at thy dear side, 
In thy sweet unity. 
‘* Poor, banished exiles, wretched sons of Eve, 
Full of all sorrows, unto thee we grieve ; 
To thee we bring our sighs, 
Our groanings, and our cries : 
Thy pity, Lord, we crave ; 
We take the sinner’s place, 
And pray thee, of thy grace, 
To pardon and to save.” 
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TRIBUTES TO CALVIN. 


I add some estimates of Calvin’s character, which represent 
very different stand-points. 

Beza, who knew Calvin best, and watched at his death-bed, 
concludes his biography with these words : 


‘‘ Having been an observer of Calvin’s life for sixteen years, I may with 
perfect right testify that we have in this man a most beautiful example of a 
truly Christian life and death, which it is easy to calumniate but difficult to 
imitate.” 


Bungener, a pastor of the nationa! Church of Geneva and 
author of several historical works, says: 


‘* Let us not give him praise which he would not have accepted. God 
alone creates; a man is great only because God thinks fit to accomplish 
great things by his instrumentality. Never did any great man understand 
this better than Calvin. It cost him no effort to refer all the glory to God; 
nothing indicates that he was ever tempted to appropriate to himself the 
smallest portion of it. Luther, in many a passage, complacently dwells on 
the thought that a pretty monk, as he says, has so well made the Pope to 
tremble, and so well stirred the whole world. Calvin will never say any such 
thing; he never even seems to say it, even in the deepest recesses of his 
heart ; every where you perceive the man, who applies to all things—to the 
smallest as to the greatest—the idea that it is God who does all and is all. 
Read again, from this point of view, the very pages in which he appeared to 
you the haughtiest and most despotic, and see if, even there, he is any thing 
otherthan the workman, referring all, and in all sincerity, to his Master. 
* * * But the man, in spite of all his faults, has not the less remained 
one of the fairest types of faith, of earnest piety, of devotedness, and of 
courage. Amid modern laxity, there is no character of whom the contem- 
plation is more instructive; for there is no man of whom it has been said 
with greater justice, in the words of an apostle, ‘ he endured as seeing him 
who is invisible.’ ” 


Jules Michelet, the French historian, remarks: 


‘* Among the martyrs, with whom Calvin constantly conversed in spirit, 
he became a martyr himself; he felt and lived like a man before whom the 
whole earth disappears, and who tunes his last Psalm, his whole eye fixed 
upon the eye of God, because he knows that on the following morning he 
may have to ascend the stake.” 


Ernest Renan, once educated for the Romish priesthood, 
then a skeptic, with all his abhorrence of Calvin’s creed, pays 
the following striking tribute to his character: 


‘Calvin was one of those absolute men, cast complete in one mould, who 
is taken in wholly at a single glance—one letter, one action suffices for a judg- 
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ment of him. There were no folds in that inflexible soul, which never knew 
doubt or hesitation. . . . Careless of wealth, of titles, of honors, indifferent 
to pomp, modest in his life, apparently humble, sacrificing everything to the 
desire of making others like himself, I hardly know of aman, save Ignatius 
Loyola, who could match him in these terrible transports. . . . It is surpris- 
ing that a man who appears to us in his life and writings so unsympathetic, 
should have been the centre of an immense movement in his generation, and 
that this harsh and severe tone should have exerted so great an influence on 
the minds of his contemporaries. How was it, for example, that one of the 
most distinguished women of her time, Renée, of France, in her court at Fer- 
rara, surrounded by the flower of European wits, was captivated by that stern 
master, and by him drawn into a course that must have been so thickly strewn 
with thorns? This kind of austere seduction is exercised by those only who 
work with real conviction. Lacking that vivid, deep, sympathetic ardor which 
was one of the secrets of Luther's success, lacking the charm, the perilous, 
languishing tenderness of Francis of Sales, Calvin succeeded, in an age and 
in a country which called for a reaction towards Christianity, simply because 
he was THE MOST CHRISTIAN MAN OF HIS GENERATION.” 


Guizot, a very competent judge of historical and moral 
greatness, thus concludes his biography : 


‘Calvin is great by reason of his marvelous powers, his lasting labors, and 
the moral height and purity of his character. . . . Earnest in faith, pure in 
motive, austere in his life, and mighty in his works, Calvin is one of those 
who deserve their great fame. Three centuries separate us from him, but it 
is impossible to examine his character and history without feeling, if not af- 
fection and sympathy, at least profound respect and admiration for one of the 
great reformers of Europe and of the great Christians of France.” 


Prof. Kahnis, of Leipzig, whose personal and _ theological 
sympathies are with Luther, nevertheless asserts the moral su- 
periority of Calvin above the other Reformers: 

“The fear of God was the soul of his piety, the rock-like certainty of his 
election before the foundation of the world was his power, and the doing of 
the will of God his single aim, which he pursued with trembling and fear. 
..+ » No other reformer has so well demonstrated the truth of Christ’s wor d, 
that in the kingdom of God, dominion is service. No other had such an en- 
ergy of self-sacrifice, such an irrefragable conscientiousness in the greatest as 
well as the smallest things, such a disciplined power. This man, whose dying 
body was only held together by the will flaming from his eyes, had a majesty 
of character which commanded the veneration of his contemporaries.” 


Prof. Dorner, of Berlin, the first among the theologians of the 
age, distinguished by profound learning, penetrating thought, 
rare catholicity of spirit, and nice sense of justice and discrim- 
ination, says, in his History of Protestant Theology : 
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“Calvin was equally great in intellect and character, lovely in social life, full 
of tender sympathy and faithfulness to friends, yielding and forgiving towards 
personal offenses, but inexorably severe when he saw the honor of God obsti- 
nately and malignantly attacked. He combined French fire and practical 
good sense with German depth and soberness. He moved as freely in the 
world of ideas as in the business of Church Government, He was an archi- 
tectonic genius in science and practical life, always with an eye-te the holi- 
ness and majesty of God.” 


Prof. G. T. Fisher, of Yale College, New Haven, in his re- 
cent History of the Reformation, gives the following fair and 
impartial estimate of Calvin: 


‘*When we look at his extraordinary intellect, at his culture—which oppo- 
nents like Bossuet have been forced to commend—at the invincible energy 
which made him endure with more than stoical fortitude infirmities of body 
under which most men would have sunk, and to perform, in the midst of them, 
an incredible amount of mental labor ; when we see him, a scholar naturally 
fond of seclusion, physically timid, and recoiling from notoriety and strife, 
abjuring the career that was most to his taste, and plunging, with a single- 
hearted, disinterested zeal and an indomitable will, into a hard, protracted con- 
test ; and when we follow his steps and see what things he effected, we can- 
not deny him the attributes of greatness. . . . His last days were of a piece 
with his life. His whole course has been compared by Vinet to the growth of 
one rind of a tree from another, or to a chain of logical sequences. He was 
endued with a marvelous power of understanding, although the imagination 
and sentiments were less roundly developed. His systematic spirit fitted him 
to be the founder of an enduring school of thought. - In this characteristic he 
may be compared with Aquinas. He has been appropriately styled the Ar- 
istotle of the Reformation. He wasa perfectly honest man. He subjected 
his will to the eternal rule of right, as far as he could discover it. His motives 
were pure. He felt that God was near him, and sacrificed everything to obey 
the direction of Providence. The fear of God ruled in his soul; not a slavish 
fear, but a principle such as animated the prophets of the Old Covenant. 
The combination of his qualities was such that he could not fail to attract pro- 
found admiration and reverence from one class of minds, and excite intense 
antipathy inanother. There is no one of the Reformers who is spoken of, at 
this late day, with so much personal feeling, either of regard or aversion. 
But whoever studies his life and writings, especially the few passages in which 
he lets us into his confidence and appears to invite our sympathy, will ac- 
quire a growing sense of his intellectual and moral greatness, and a tender 
consideration for his errors.” 
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Art. IV.—MATERIALISM IN GERMANY. 


[IT may interest the readers of this REVIEW to know that a system of Fel- 
lowships has lafely been instituted in Princeton College. These Fellowships 
are gained at a competition which is open to all the members of the gradu- 
ating class. Those holding them have to study for one year more on the 
branch in which they have gained the honor. Some of them conduct high 
researches in Princeton; a greater number go abroad, especially to Ger- 
many and are required to furnish reports of what they are studying, and 
also to give an account of what is doing in philosophy, literature, or science 
in the countries in which they reside. Some of these reports are extremely 
valuable, as, for instance, one on the state of philology at Berlin and Leip- 
sic; another from a former student, now on the staff of American observers 
sent to watch the transit of Venus. We have a strong conviction that some 
of our readers will thank us for giving a portion of the Report from Ger- 
many of the gentleman who last year held the Fellowship in mental science. 

He gives valuable sketches of the state of the ideal philosophy. Some 
will be astonished to learn: ‘‘ The Hegelian Philosophy, the greatest and 
most comprehensive of the ideal systems of the past, after an absolute and 
unquestioned sway in the philosophical realm, having been adopted in part by 
the theology of the time and exercising influence in all other spheres of human 
thought, comes gradually to be suspected by its own disciples. Individual de- 
partures and gross extremes follow. Then come the startling results in the- 

ology, and the divisions of the school in this field. This has been followed 
by suspicion and critical examination by some of the most zealous and pro- 
found minds of the school, resulting in a general dissatisfaction and manifold 
attempts to reconstruct the whole philosophy. Thus attacked from within 
and from without, and encountering the rivalry of an almost contemporaneous 
Realism, and opposed vehemently by inductive science, the system, as a 
whole, gradually lost ground from year to year until, to-day, the number 
of pure Hegelians of any prominence in Germany could be counted on the 
fingers.” He gives sketches of Anti-Hegelians, such as Herbart, and 
his followers, Drobisch, Lazarus, and Waitz; Beneke, Trendelenburg, Dress- 
ler, and Ueberweg. He mentions a school which has been endeavoring to 
rescue certain ethical and religious convictions which appeared to be threat- 
ened by the Hegelian philosophy, such as the personality of man, the person- 
ality of God, and yet his presence in the world—Immanence and Transcend- 
ence—the immortality of the soul, and Christology. The school has been 
working very vigorously and zealously for many years. Fichte (the younger) 
and Ulrici, particularly, have accomplished great results,and are working to-day 
with the same zeal and enthusiasm. The organ of the school is Zeitschrift 
Sir Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik in Halle—the best conducted and 
by far the ablest philosophical magazine in all Germany to-day. Our correspon- 
dent gives a very special account of Zeller, whose lectures he attended at Berlin. 
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His system is Ideal-Real—whatever that may mean. He holds by the Kantian 
psychology pretty closely, thinks that we know only phenomena, but rises, 
not very satisfactorily, to a reality beyond. It is clear that the ideal philos- 
ophy is running to seed, and the adherents of it are giving us nothing of any 
value except histories of ancient and modern speculation. All over Ger- 
many there is an ominous reaction from it, and a strong tendency toward 
materialism. The following is the report on this subject, which possesses a 
living interest.—J. McC.] 

THE materialism of Germany has for the last half century been 
calling modern science to itsaid; and it isa point upon which 
great emphasis is laid when we are told by its followers. that 
the materialism of to-day is the product of the natural sciences, 
and that it has no historical connection with the materialism of 
the Greek and the French schools of last century. 

A close examination of the respective standpoints will reveal, 
however, that they are essentially the same, and that only in 
the material, which this late German materialism uses as de- 
monstrative evidence, is there any difference from the historical 
schools. The main source of this material is modern science, 
and thus the means employed as a prop and support of the 
system are not only different from those employed by past sys- 
tems, but inasmuch as the sciences are gradually changing in 
form and extent, these very means have changed in a great 
measure during the last twenty years. What were fair hypoth- 
eses on the threshold of some of the sciences, are now com- 
pletely rejected. And materialism, which adopted these hy- 
potheses as fixed facts, and called them in to support its posi- 
tions, has of course suffered greatly by the constant change. 

In this particular aspect this modern materialism of Ger- 
many is different from any materialistic system preceding, and 
this very difference, we may remark, is its greatest weakness. 
It lacks the philosophical completeness of the Greeks, and has 
not the mathematical exactness of the French. 

The materialists of the latter school were properly relativ- 
ists. All their propositions were bound together mathemat- 
ically, and if one part failed, the whole went with it. This 
mathematical exactness took the place of a philosophical basis, 
and made the system a logical unit. In the materialism of 
Germany there is no such unity. There is no one man or 
school that has enunciated a logically developed philosophical 

m;no mind that has produced a connected whole. In 
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this respect there is a certain vagueness pervading all the 
writings of these modern materialists. They are usually po- 
lemical and negative; more destructive than constructive. There 
is altogether wanting a positively and clearly defined position. 
Nor is the cause hard to discern. There has been such a re- 
action against absolutism in every form, in philosophy, religion, 
and politics, that most of these writers (such as Biichner) take 
an extreme radical standpoint, and display a most desperate 
enthusiasm without any fixed ideas, rushing in medias res 
without any preparation in the way of philosophical culture, 
and scarcely aware of the magnitude of the questions they at- 
tempt to discuss. Hypothéses are posited as theories, pos- 
sibilities are posited as principles, and on the ever-shifting 
results of the sciences as foundations, systems are raised. 

This materialism is easily refuted in philosophical works, and 
utterly demolished from the professor’s chair in the university ; 
but to set it aside, to remove it from the national mind, is Ger- 
many’s hardest task for the future. It has attempted to iden- 
tify itself with modern science, and in a measure it has been 
successful. It has used the results of the sciences as a keen 
and ready weapon in its warfare against the great systems, and 
against absolutism in every sphere of thought; and in estab- 
lishing a democracy of the uncultured in opposition to the 
proud aristocracy of learning, it has made great headway, and 
has to-day a strong place in the awakened and active popular 
mind of Germany. 

It would connect itself with what it calls “‘ modern progress ;” 
proclaim this progress to proceed from the exact sciences, 
and itself the herald, guardian, and guide of these sciences. 
It lays upon idealism the whole burden of the scientific inaction 
of the past, and asserts itself as the deliverer of the sciences, 
that broke their chains and has given them that freedom, from 
which the greatest blessings have flown to the race. 

It is in respect to this very relation of materialism and 
science in this land, within the last fifty years, that I propose 
to devote this paper. As before remarked, this relation has 
been constantly changing, because of the constant and still 
occurring changes that the several sciences have undergone. 
The results in almost every field have been very variable—at 
times favorable to materialism, and then again so contradic- 
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tory to its fundamental conception that they have altogether 
been dropped and passed over without remark. Thus, there is 
not only a present relation of materialism to each of the 
sciences, but there is a historical relation, shifting from year to 
year. These various relations would be a most interesting 
study. Nevertheless, without attempting a connected histori- 
cal view of these relations to the several sciences, or propos- 
ing to examine the questions in their most general form, I shall 
only give the attitude of materialism to the results of science in 
the three comprehensive realms, the cosmical realm, the realm 
of organisms, and the anthropological realm. 

And first, the cosmical questions. If we study the history of 
materialism in relation to this question, we find that the interest, 
hitherto so absorbing, has gradually and almost altogether dis- 
appeared. ‘The world consists of atoms and space,” and, to 
satisfy the law of causality, the universe is uncreated, eternal, 
imperishable. This is the essence of the old and new material- 
ism—the meaning of the word atom and the idea of origin 
being, of course, differently understood. In Germany, to-day, 
very little, if anything, is said by materialism on this subject, 
Strauss alone excepted. Otherwise, as regards the origin, the 
existence, the continuation of the universe, materialism is alto- 
gether silent. The truth is, that matter, as a principle, has Jost 
ground among German scientists, and a materialism that is 
based on the results of these sciences shuns the subject as much 
as possible. 

The “ eternity of matter,” asa principle, occupies a very in- 
significant place in physics to-day in Germany. 

The “doctrine of equivalents,” (heat as a mode of motion), 
“theory of vibration,” and the ‘“ conservation of force” are 
the three great moments in the progress of mathematical 
physics within this century. The law of the conservation 
of force is the great keystone of this leading science. The 
eternity of matter is not mentioned by these mathemat- 
ical physicists. They say nothing of it, because they know 
nothing of it. Matter, they say, we have no experience of; 
force is all that we experience. This is the standpoint of 
mathematical physics, and mathematical physics hold the 
most prominent place (within Germany) among the sciences— 
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Helmholtz, their leader in this department, being, they claim, 
the first scientist in Europe. 

Thus in its very fundamental position we see that material- 
ism is at variance with modern science in Germany, its declara- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. The dualism of matter 
and force—a dualism as illegitimate as the ever-avoided (by them) 
dualism of soul and body, God and the world—this dualism of 
matter and force the most advanced science rejects as trans- 
cending experience. We only “know force as affecting us,” 
together with a theory of knowledge that may be called Kantian 
(for it is almost identical with Kant’s standpoint, though ar- 
rived at altogether from the scientific side, and not from the 
critical), is the position of these scientists. There was in atom- 
ism itself, and in the notion of the atom, though it seemed to 
be the strongest basis for materialism, a principle which, devel- 
oped in modern science, explains away all matter by referring 
all phenomena to centres of force. All attempts by material- 
ism to give matter rank and dignity, and make force a subor- 
dinate notion (for example, Biichner’s), have done little towards 
establishing the substantiability of matter. Even in chemistry, 
though molecules are sure, atoms are spoken of cautiously and 
doubtfully, and when accepted and used, are generally regarded 
as speculative assumptions to explain phenomena, and not as 
realities. So much for the relation of materialism to mathemat- 
ical physics in one of its most vital positions. There is an- 
other phase of the same subject that meets us just here: ma- 
terialism, especially as declared by Strauss, Biichner, Czolbe, 
and Vogt, asserts the continuance of the present state of the 
universe, and declares this condition eternal. This is one of 
the most prominent doctrines of modern materialism, and it is 
just here again where mathematical physics denies its support, 
and gives results diametrically opposed to the materialistic 
view. As regards the eternity of the universe as it now is, in 
the eternal duration of physical law as it now governs the uni- 
verse, mathematical physics maintains two very positive posi- 
tions. 

(1.) That the stock of mechanical force of the system—of 
which the earth forms a part—is gradually decreasing, and the 
revolution of the planets must become slower, in which event 


they must approach the sun, and their satellites must approach 
18 
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them. The present condition of the system cannot, therefore, 
be eternal, however indefinitely long it may last. 

(2.) The warmth of the sun (heat considered as a mode of 
motion) cannot last eternally. No motion possible without a 
consummation of force. The consummation can go on eternally 
but the source of supply is limited. Therefore, there must 
finally be an end to the present condition of our universe. 

In the cosmical questions, therefore, the results and demands 
of modern science have not been so flattering as materialism 
could have wished, and are, therefore, kept out of view as much 
as possible. , | 

Secondly. The origin and nature of organisms. 

As the cosmical questions have lost in interest, the anthro- 
pological questions have come into view and absorbed the 
modern materialistic mind ; and from the origin, nature, and 
constitution of the universe materialism turns to the origin of 
organisms, which, as a connecting link between the cosmical 
and anthropological realms, has been of the greatest interest 
and significance. The mere mention of the word organism 
broaches for the German mind the whole subject of Darwin- 
ism, which, in its vast and complicated extent, is summed up 
for German Darwinists as a mechanico-causal explanation of all 
phenomena, and it therefore embraces the origin of the organ-. 
isms, though Darwinism properly, outside of Germany, has not 
included this fundamental question. 

I shall, therefore, speak of the origin of organism first, and 
then mention the present standpoint of German Darwinism at 
large. 

For the origin of an organism most German scientists re- 
quire only matter, chemical elements, and mechanical law. The 
doctrine of spontaneous generation that is playing such a part 
in modern science is almost universally accepted here. Haeckel, 
the most prominent Darwinist of Germany, says, “we find in 
the nature (Beschaffenheit) of carbon the causes of the pecu- 
liar motions which we perceive in protoplasm, and which are re- 
garded as the elements of all vital phenomena. He also holds 
that the derivation of all organisms are “ monophyletisch,” 1. e., 
are from one common primordial form of existence. 

This doctrine of spontaneous generation, of the explanation 
of all form of life by chemical elements and mechanical laws, 
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materialism makes one of the main pillars of its support; and 
when scientists declare that it is unscientific to seek a cause in 
a supernatural act of creation, it furnishes materialism with 
what it regards as its strongest position. Even if in the last in- 
stance, when some scientists hold that spontaneous generation 
of organisms is improbable, and as unscientific as the notion of 
a supernatural act of creation, then materialists declare that 
this would only make the question of the origin of organisms 
an unsolved problem for these scientific minds; that is, leaving it 
an open question for them, whereas they themselves have po- 
sitive and weighty scientific authority for it in the opinion of 
the majority of the men laboring in this field. 

Yet, even here, where materialism regards itself most strongly 
intrenched, and where it is most dogmatic, characterizing a dis- 
sent from the mechanico-causal view of the world as a “ mock- 
ery of human reason,” even here, there is an unanswered ques- 
tion put and pressed very forcibly by a strong band of sczenttsts 
inGermany. They say, here are your chemical elements, in- 
organic atoms; place them in any relation whatever; apply 
force of whatever kind or measure; and when out of these 
chemical elements and these mechanical laws you produce an 
organism, you obtain a cell, where no organic life existed pre- 
viously, then you can lay claim to a scientific basis of your sys- 
tem. As yet you are building a false science. Materialism is 
usually silent as regards this point, but it has however given 
two memorable answers: first, that of Strauss, who declared 
that if spontaneous generation were not possible now, it was 
possible, and did actually take place during a period of larger revo- 
lutions of the earth about the sun. UHow far this may be a digres- 
sion into speculation, when facts are demanded, need not here 
be dwelt upon. Another answer has been given by material- 
ists. They say: That it is confirmed science we do not claim; 
but it is not only possible, but highly probable, and the ques- 
tion is still an open one, upon which scientists are working vig- 
orously from day to day. Some lower forms of Jife, (¢.g. Hux- 
ley’s “ Bathybius,” discovered at the bottom of the sea!) they 
are making much of just now, and declare that these anticipate 
the discovery of spontaneous generation in the present. 

Thus, even here, when materialism is most boastful and prom- 
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ising, it rests on a scientific hypothesis which is by no means 
universally entertained, and which all experiments hitherto 
have only disproved, and all attempts to establish which as a 
theory have been baffled. 

Indeed, so overwhelmingly wzsicentific is this doctrine of 
spontaneous generation of the organic out of the inorganic, 
that one of the first scientists, by far the first Psycho-physicist, 
in Germany, has lately written a special work upon it, restor- 
ing the banished “vta/ force,” and thereby causing a seem- 
ingly unending controversy just now. Of this work and the 
author's position I will speak of further on, and without dwell- 
ing longer on this special subject of the origin of organism 
(though there is much that is new and interesting) I pass on to 
the general subject of Darwinism in its present aspect in Ger- 
many. 

The relation of materialism in Germany to Darwinism at large 
is much closer than it isin England. The precise phase which it 
assumes in England is the explanation of this difference. There, 
in its strict form, Darwinism does not necessarily imply ma- 
terialism, and could be held by a Christian even, so some think, 
just as the nebular hypothesis of La Place is held by many be- 
lievers. In Germany, however, Darwinism is more significant; 
it reaches over a wider field and involves more living interests; 
it seems to have taken the place of the bitter materialistic con- 
troversy of ten years ago; or, rather, it is materialism itself fight- 
ing under this very form. Indeed, with hardly an exception, 
the philosophical materialistic writers who have declared for it, 
Strauss, Moleschott, Biichner, Vogt,and many other lesser lights, 
have all identified themselves with it in its most comprehensive 
phase and its furthest extreme in Germany. Thus, a simple 
statement of the main positions of this radical German Dar- 
winism would be an exposition of what materialism regards as 
its strongest basis for the present. This position in general 
terms is a strict mechanico-causal explanation of all natural 
phenomena. Under this general head, the main features are: 
an eternity of matter and physical laws; La Place’s nebular 
hypothesis accounting for the origin of the world; spontan- 
eous generation for the origin of organisms; the law of 
natural selection for the origin of species; the mechanism of 
brain functions for the origin of consciousness; a strict exclu- 
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sion of the notion of the supernatural, and the setting aside of 
anthropomorphic teleology. 

Inasmuch as materialism has so closely identified itself with 
this Darwinism, it may not be inappropriate to treat of the 
same in outline. But since you are fully aware of the present 
phase of English Darwinism, it will only be necessary for the 
purpose of this paper to refer to those points in which German 
Darwinism stands in contrast to English Darwinism, or is an 
advance upon the same. 

As regards the transplanting and development of Darwinism, 
there is much dispute in Germany at the present time. It is 
claimed that even before Darwin a German broached the whole 
subject. Independent of this question, which the German 
mind, in the pride of its originality, lays great stress upon, 
it is certain that Darwinism appeared first in public form 
as it came from England, as the name itself will indicate; 
and that it was only ten years ago, in the midst of the great 
contest within the physiologico-psychological realm, that this 
subject began to assume a prominent place among German 
scientists, as a subject for their own special examination. Since 
that time the German mind has been dealing with it from its 
own standpoints, and applying to it its own methods. 

The impulse came from England, and the questions first pre- 
sented were in the English form, but this has by no means con- 
trolled the development of the subject. Though in many in- 
stances results are parallel they are altogether independently 
arrived at, and have not always the same significance. In Ger- 
many, it may be said that Darwinism is just now the most im- 
portant and absorbing theme in all the realm of knowledge. 
All other questions seem to have disappeared before it in the 
last decade. The school is strong, distinctly characterized, nu- 
merous, and daily increasing. The literature of the subject is, 
it is said, the vastest that any one subject has known in Ger- 
many ; and to-day still witnesses a swelling tide of such litera- 
ture pouring out from the press. The periodicals are full of it, 
and it seems as if no department of life, of knowledge, or of 
faith, were left uninvaded by it. Great advance has been made 
in analyzing the subject. Many questions have been rid of 
their general character and made specific, and in these special 
fields single scientists are working vigorously. As regards the 
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result of these efforts—these ten years of prolonged investiga- 
tion—it is hard to come to any definite, universally recognized 
conclusion. There was a time when Darwin was the only in- 
influential representative not only of the “ descendence- 
theory,” but of the natural explanation of organisms in gen- 
eral. To-day there are many such representatives in Ger- 
many—each with his own individual opinion, forming a ten- 
dency, and having what may be said to be his following, though 
hardly yet pronounced enough to allow of the name. Many 
leave Darwin far behind, many take up positions which Darwin 
has declined to accept, and many still push Darwinism to such 
an extreme that a negation of its possibility seems to be the 
hopeless result. Let me illustrate the contrast of these posi- 
tions by referring to several distinctive German features of the 
subject. And first,as regards the frame of mind in which Dar- 
winism is to be approached and judged. 

The position, a universal one among German Darwinists, is, 
that nothing is to be advanced but what rests on the same ground 
of a rational view of nature, which allows only of conceivable 
causes; 7. ¢., the strictest application of the principle of causality, 
and the setting aside of all “ unclear suppositions of forces de- 
rived out of mere notions.” This is and must remain the main 
standpoint of natural science; and if in the logical application 
of the mechanical view of the world there results any dissatis- 
faction or violence to the feelings, this will find its compensation 
in other fields, where the human mind is active, especially in the 
ethical realm. 

Again, as regards teleology, the German Darwinists have been 
always very emphatic. They hold that anthropomorphic tele- 
ology is completely set aside by the facts of science. This 
anthropomorphic teleology, as conceived of by Aristotle, con- 
sists in the view that the world-builder or Creator proceeded in 
such a way in making or creating the world, that man, accord- 
ing to the analogy of his human reason, must call this method 
of procedure intelligent and evincing design (Zweckmassig). 
With this understanding of what is meant by anthropomorphic 
teleology, it is maintained that the facts make it utterly un- 
tenable. It is held that nature in her method of procedure is 
as blind chance compared to man’s intelligent acts. This view 
is based especially upon the facts which are given in /ower forms 
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of vegetable and animal life, and results from a study of these 
forms. The question is regarded as settled and the position as 
invincible. Ofall their standpoints, Darwinists hold this to be 
the most certain, and the proof most overwhelmingly unanswer- 


able. Illustrations like the following are used: “ Nature’s 
method of procedure is like shooting a million or more shot 
guns in every direction in a field to kill ove hare!” The con- 


ditions favorable to life se/dom meet. Destruction of seed, or 
the failure of life, in its incipiency, is the ru/e. A regular devel- 
opment is the exception and a special case in a thousand. 

The development of species is accidental, not accidental when 
viewed from one side of the subject—~z.¢., as the product of the 
general natural laws producing all effects—but accident in the 
strict sense of the word, when compared to what an intelligence 
like that of man would bring forth. It is an accident in the 
sense that it is one special favorable instance in an ocean of births 
and deaths. Such a teleology cannot be called anthropomorphic ; 
nor can it be established by a higher wisdom, for its means are, 
logically, the /owest known to man! Anthropomorphic tele- 
ology is, therefore, to be rejected in natural science and critical 
natural philosophy, simply because of the facts. It is always 
added, that there is no objection to its retention in the sphere 
of metaphysics or religion, for there it is simply a matter of 
speculation and faith, and not of fact. As faras the fact is con- 
cerned, Darwinism says it can judge for itself, and will not accept 
the notions of those who dwell-in realms altogether transcend- 
ing experience. 

There is, however, a teleology that is compatible with Dar- 
winism; a teleology which, indeed, Darwinism presupposes. If 
compared with anthropomorphic teleology, Darwinism is a 
doctrine of chance, yet this is only its negative side. There is, 
however, a position from which it can be viewed, from which the 
teleological will appear to consist in the preservation of redative- 
ly accidental formations (the formations termed accidental, be- 
cause no ground can be given for the special appearance). The 
logical kernel of the whole question of teleology in the natural 
sciences is said to be, not whether the world-maker acted as a 
man would have acted in the exercise of his intelligence (which 
natural science denies), but whether the world is a special case 
among an infinite number of equally conceivable worlds, which 
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could remain eternally chaotic or inert, and whether, whatever 
may have been the constitution of the world at the beginning, 
the same order, beauty, and perfection would have resulted in 
the same measure, according to the principles of Darwinism, 
The answer to this question is that it is a special case—a special 
case, with the positive supposition of a mechanism operating 
through fixed mathematical laws. And just therein does nat- 
ural science recognize all the teleology that is applicable to it. 

In the Kantian philosophy there are two kinds of teleology, 
a formal and an objective teleology. The first of these is identi- 
fied with the principle of the “ conceivability of the world.” 
Darwinism, as the doctrine ofa strict scientific conception of the 
nature and development of the world, is not only not in con- 
tradiction to this teleology, but necessarily supports it. The 
adaptation of the world to our understanding constitutes this 
formal teleology (Zweckmassigkeit). This demands the appli- 
cation of the law of causality, in its full and absolute force, as the 
first and highest law of the (understanding) mind. Darwinism 
contends, therefore, that in following these laws from the physi- 
cal side, and attempting to conceive of the world from a mechani- 
co-causal standpoint, it has a“ formal’ teleology. But Kant 
adds tothe “ formal” teleology a higher, an objective teleology. 
In regard to this teleology—such as is manifested in the mutual 
relation and adaptation of parts in a whole, declaring it to be 
the product of an intelligence—natural science says that it ex- 
plains nothing, for it throws no light upon its problem. Its 
sphere is, and is alone, a “mechanico-causal explanation of phe- 
nomena.” The objective teleology of Kant is not attacked, 
but simply passed by. It does not contradict anything they 
may have posited. All inferences from it are altogether with- 
out their realm, and not to be determined by natural science, 
but belong to metaphysics and religion. Itis not so with an- 
thropomorphic teleology, which does contradict the most prom- 
inent facts of science. 

In the same way Fechner is allowed his teleology by the most 
eager and radical Darwinists. Fechner believes in a creative in- 
telligence and, at the same time, in an invariable mechanism in 
nature (which he regards as a means in the hands and for the 
purpose of a Creator). Between causality and teleology this me- 
chanism mediates, and the mechanical principle upon which he 
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lays particular stress is the “ tendency to stability” (Tendenz 
zur Stabilitat). By this mechanical principle the general natural 
laws are constantly producing with necessity a more perfect re- 
sult in species, etc., and in this Fechner finds the teleological 
nature of the world. This is perfectly in harmony with the Dar- 
winism which follows Fechner, and agrees with him just as far 
as his science goes, or rather, will allow his hypothesis to be set 
up (namely, this mechanical principle of a tendency to stability) 
without denying its possibility. But beyond this mechanism 
to the question of its origin and its purpose, Darwinism refuses 
to go with Fechner. It leaves him at its boundary line, which, 
they say, commences as soon as he commences to speculate up- 
on creation and an intelligent author of the universe, a personal 
God. This question of teleology has been fully discussed in the 
consideration of the main positions of Darwinism in Germany. 
There is no reserve on the subject, and the positions of all par- 
ties are clearly stated. (I make this remark in view of what 
seems to be a misunderstanding in England and America on this 
subject, z. ¢., on the significance of Darwinism for teleology. 
Whatever may be the position of English and American scien- 
tists, German Darwinists are very positive and clear in their 
views.) 

I shall now proceed to give one or two main features 
of this Darwinism that are characteristic, and also refer briefly 
to one or two points where they are finding difficulty among 
themselves. 

And first, as regards the ¢ransitive forms, the miss- 
ing links to the chain of development in a species from a lower 
species, etc. On this question German Darwinism declares that 
these transitive forms are not necessary to establish the truth 
of the scientific position. Darwin, I think, leaves this an open 
question, but the way the scientists here grasp it, it seems clear 
and settled for them. They hold that the natural tendency is 
that the forms become more distinctive and more fixed in the 
higher vegetable and animal life, and the principle they call 
in is the mechanical principle of a “tendency to stability.” 
Species, they say, is a notion that is the result of the study of 
these higher forms of life ; but it is utterly inapplicable to lower 
life, for which logic has no categories. The accustomed criterion 
of a common derivation of varieties from one species cannot be 
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applied here, and in the presence of the multitude of forms is 
utterly inconceivable. This lower world of life is without order 
or gradation, and serves as a vast basis for the whole vital sys- 
tem, which is in constant motion, and out of which special forms 
rise more clearly than others. These special forms, which are 
the exception, are the higher plants and animals. The law of 
development, according to the principles of stability, would make 
them more constant, more fixed in their nature, and the tran- 
sition forms would altogether disappear. Only in certain cases 
would this mechanical principle be interrupted in its operation. 
These cases are when the circumstances of the existence of the 
form change, as by separation of the forms, an isolation of one 
part of a species, a change of the natural conditions, such as 
climate, etc. These disturbances form the exception, and under 
the general head of “ Disturbance of the Equilibrium ” (Stérung 
der Gleichgewichts) are classed as exceptions to the normal op- 
eration of the law of “ Tendency to Stability.” 

The “ principle of u¢z/ity,” as enunciated by Darwin, has oc- 
casioned a great difference of opinion among German Darwin- 
ists. It has been contended by Nageli and Schmidt (“Entste- 
hung und Begriff der natur historischen Arten,”’ Nageli—* Des- 
cendenz-lehre und Darwinismus,” Oscar Schmidt, Leipzig,1873), 
that this principle is not universal, nor does it explain the facts; 
e.g. the origin of morphological species without any apparent ad- 
vantages for the struggle for existence. These scientists con- 
tend that there is 7x the organism itself a native tendency toa 
progressive development, a position thoroughly antagonistic to 
this principle of Darwin, and a position which Darwin himself 
has rejected. The same subject has been treated from another 
standpoint by Kdlliker (“ Morphologie und Entwickelungsges- 
chichte des Pennatalidenstammes, nebst allgemeinen Betrach- 
ungen zur Descendenz-lehere ’—Frankfurt 1872). Kolliker re- 
gards the law of development, which he recognizes in organisms, 
as contradictory to the “ principle of utility” of Darwin. The 
principle of utility is of no avail, no use whatever, when a law 
of development is granted. The positive causes of development 
must lie in the inner constitution of the organism. The law 
of development, as here construed, isnothing more than a co- 
operation of the general laws of nature, thought of in their to- 
tality, to produce the phenomena of development. This is 
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therefore an empirical law. The true natural causes lying at 
the bottom of this law require ‘no mystic supernatural expla- 
nation.” 

The relation of this law of development to the law of natural 
selection has been the point of the greatest difference among 
German Darwinists. The tendency seems to be in favor of the 
opinion that sets aside the law of natural selection altogether, or 
thai denies to it the place accorded to it by Darwin, and sub- 
ordinates it under the law of development. In the latter case 
it would express simply the way in which the law of develop- 
ment operates under given circumstances. A statement of 
Haeckel’s position (‘ Schépfungsgeschichte,” Leipzig, 1872) 
wil] illustrate this latter case. 

Haeckel regards the “ nature (Beschaffenheit) of carbon” as 
the cause of the peculiar motions which we observe in proto- 
plasm, and which are regarded as the fundamental elements of 
all vital phenomena. The law of development with him gives 
simply the possible forms which result from these peculiar mo- 
tions in protoplasm. Natural selection chooses one from these 
possible forms, chooses that zich zs the real, the dest, but can 
produce nothing that was not possible in the primal constitu- 
tion of the organism. Thus the lawof natural selection and 
the principle of utility are altogether subordinate to the gene- 
ral law of developmeéent—if they are allowed to operate at all— 
and are accorded their highest place by German Darwinists 
when it is allowed that they produce the highest types accord- 
ing to and within the limits of the law of development. 

There is another point in which Haeckel goes so far as to 
make his Darwinism a contradiction to the theory, as held by 
Darwin himself. Haeckel propounds a law, which he calls the 
“ Agreement of Ontogenie,” and “ Phylogenie,” 2. c., that every 
being repeats in the stages of its previous history, particularly 
in foetal life. The “struggle for existence” as a theory fades 
away before such a law of necessary and absolute repetition of 
the forms of life. Neithercan place be found for Darwin’s in- 
heritance of acguired properties ; or rather, the abit ted of 
selection by which a being acguires new properties. 

Haeckel goes even further. On the supposition of a law of 
development, operating mechanically, it is asked, are the 
original and primal forms of organisms, out of which all pres- 
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ent living forms are derived, to be regarded as different, or as 
of the same constitution. Haeckel answers they are of the 
same chemical constitution. They differ, if at all, only in chem- 
ical composition. The elements are the same, but the proportion 
of these respective elements in their composition is that which 
makes them different. This is the only difference. Haeckel 
lays special stress upon the sameness of organisms in their first 
stages. This is the great proof of the essential unity of all 
organisms. His theory of derivation is, therefore, ‘“‘ monophy- 
letisch.” But this is held in a confused and qualified sense by 
Haeckel. There are those who accept this zwmediately, deny- 
ing all difference in the inner nature of the primal form of the 
organism, and referring all difference to natural relation with- 
out the céoperation of the higher law of development. Haeckel’s 
relation to the last point we have seen before; but Haeckel 
only holds this “ monophyletisch” derivation of organism as 
applicable to the vegetable and not to the animal world gen- 
erally. He hesitates to apply it to man, saying that the opin- 
ions of others who make it universal is certainly a mere logical 
metaphysic; but, nevertheless, it is “an zprobable scientific 
theory.” 

Connected with the questions of the nature of the primordial 
organic forms, the question of their structure has been broached, 
and it is a question which is claiming great attention just now. 
Thus far it is allowed that, with the present means for observa- 
tion, it is impossible to get at this problem. The motion of 
protoplasm, too, must be mechanically explained before they 
can take up the question of structure. Some declare the chem- 
ical nature or constitution of the molecule to be its structure. 

In concluding this brief mention of some of the German 
features of Darwinism, I subjoin a synopsis of a work that I 
have mentioned previously—a work that has been of most sig- 
nificant moment for the history of this question in Germany, 
and is receiving great attention just now, not only because of the 
eminent authority of the writer, but also because of the novelty 
and logical force of the views presented. 

“Einige Ideen zur Schopfungs—und Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Organismen,” von G. Th. Fechner, Prof. an der Universi- 
tat von Leipzig. Leipzig, 1874. Fechner has reached his 
seventy-fourth year, and since 1834 has been Professor in Leip- 
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zig University. His literary activity has consisted of the 
following well-known works: “ Atomen lehre,” 1855; ‘“ Elemente 
der Psychophysik,” 1860; “ Die Seelenfrage,” 1861 ; “ Die Drei 
Motive und Grunde des Glaubens,” 1863. 

In this late work on Darwinism, Fechner, in the preface, de- 
clares for the “ Descendenz Theorie,” “though its previous 
expositions are not free from difficulties, improbabilities, gaps, 
and hypotheses, which are not so sure as the facts they bind 
together.” After “long striving against it” he comes to it, 
because “every other theory which would take its place suffers 
in a disproportionately higher degree on account of the same 
imperfections.” He would not have adopted it if he did not 
believe that he could “ remove the imperfections in its applica- 
cation, and make good the untenable by the tenable.” This 
is the aim of the work expressed in the preface. 

The work, as a whole, makes five distinct points: 

(1.) A denial of the fundamental position of Darwin. 

(2.) The distinction between organic and inorganic matter 
is differently explained. 

(3.) The question of the origin of organisms is treated from 
an original standpoint. 

(4.) The development of the higher from the lower by means 
of the mere mechanical activity of physical and chemical forces 
is denied as a scientific fact. 

(5.) Plan and design in creation, and the banished “ vital 
force” are restored. 

All that remains of Darwinism proper is the law of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence as a means of propagat- 
ing, developing, and perfecting the forms of life (species) most. 
adapted to fulfil the plan of creation. 

The relation of the organic and inorganic is the most promi- 
nent feature of this treatise. It is as follows: The distinction 
between the organic and inorganic molecular condition is the 
fundamental distinction between organic and inorganic bodies. 
Molecules are “‘ very small masses, whose particles, by means of 
their mutually exerted forces, stand in closer relation and 

union among themselves than with the particles of the neigh- 
boring masses.” Juorganic molecules are those whose particles 
cannot change the order in which they stand by their mutual 
jnterworking. This does not exclude a state of vibration, which 
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molecules are those whose particles, by means of a mutual in- 
teraction, are continually changing the order in which they 
stand. This changing is constant, the relation being one of 
unceasing motion among the parts. The solar system, in the 
relation of the heavenly bodies, gives us a picture of the rela- 
tion of the particles in an organic molecule, only the motions 
can be more complex. The principal distinction is, therefore, 
that in the inorganic the particles change f/ace, but not order ; 
in the organic they change both flace and order by reason of 
inner force. To establish this view Fechner proceeds as fol- 
lows: Take the simplest organic being, a cell with its cell ker- 
nel. It can take spontaneously all the manifold forms that a 
piece of rubber by outer pressure can be made to take in the 
arrangement of its molecules. For this there is no explanation 
in the relation of the inorganic state (described above), while 
the spontaneous origin of such change of form is easily conceiv- 
able under our suppositions as regards the organic state. 

Further, take a simple “ moner,” which has a mixed charac- 
ter—z. ¢., is composed of organic and inorganic molecules; then 
in this “ #oner”’ there will be no other hindrance to the spon- 
taneity of the organic motions than that the inorganic masses 
to which they adhere must be drawn along with them. It is 
thus conceivable that the inorganic attach themselves to or- 
ganic molecules, and parts of inorganic molecules (if not the 
whole molecule) are taken up by the organic, and enter into the 
complicated inner motions of the same (thus the organic is 
nourished and grows). It is further conceivable that the or- 
ganic molecules give off component parts to the solid or fluid 
inorganic masses with which they may be in contact. If, there- 
fore, the spontaneous changes of form of such a simple being, 
as the above-mentioned, is possible by means of the organic 
constitution of the same, so it follows that spontaneous loco- 
motion is pogsible (under outer resisting influences) without the 
help of a new principle. And according to the same principles, 
all spontaneous change of form and motion of complex organ- 
isms can be explained—z. ¢., made conceivable. But here enters 
the qualification that, on account of large solid masses coming 
between, and on account of the attachments of the organic 
parts to such masses, the changes of form and the kind of 


leaves this order unchanged—e. g., a salt crystal. Organic 
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motion dependent thereon suffers limitation, and can be con- 
fined to certain forms, whereas in the simple being this is not 
the case. 

This new principle of explanation, Fechner contends, is an 
hypothesis proven by the facts, and demanded by the impos- 
sibility to explain the phenomena of life otherwise than upon 
the ground of this view. This is especially maintained in op- 
position to the prevailing theory, which would refer the ground 
of the phenomena of life to a complex chemical composition. 

Fechner holds that a certain chemical constitution is essen- 
tial for the organic state of the molecule, is at least supposable. 
But this is not the cause or ground, for there are ,also certain 
inorganic jelly-like (soft solid— fest weiche’’) states of matter 
(which Haeckel makes the physical cause of life), in which there 
areno phenomena of life. Against this theory, which finds the 
ground of life in a chemical constitution and a jelly-like state 
of matter, Fechner makes the state of motion remain the fun- 
damental basis and ground. This state of motion, which con- 
stitutes the difference between organic and inorganic molecules, 
presupposes a special force or combination of forces; and 
since this force or combination of forces produces and pre- 
serves the phenomena of life, he calls it the “ Vital Force.” 

This generatio “ @guivoca”’ is therefore rejected. In re- 
gard to this original generation through chemical action, he 
further maintains, we know enough of the laws of all such 
changes to expect only inorganic matter from inorganic. 
And even if chemistry has been able to produce “urea” and 
formic acid, yet it has never been able to set them in an or- 
ganic state of motion upon which depends the phenomena of 
life. Nor can chemistry so invest organic matter with this state 
of motion, or so arrange its parts that motion arises in them. 

His explanation proceeds: All motions of nature carry in 
them the principle of a “ tendency to stability,” and left to 
themselves would ultimately come to absolute stability, or at 
least an approximately stable state. The particles of inorganic 
matter change only A/ace, not their order. They stand, there- 
fore, nearer to that full stability, to which all molecules tend, 
than the molecules of organic matter. And, therefore, the 
tendency in general is greater for organic to become inorganic 
than conversely. 
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An organism left to itself, deprived of air, water and nourish- 
ment, can no longer preserve the organic constitution of its 
molecules, but comes to this stand-still, and becomes inorganic 
matter—e. g., a plant, our own bodies, etc. 

No organism can arise from the inorganic. The inorganic 
cannot produce, cannot bring forth. Still, o~ganzsms exist; and 
they must be accounted for. We must, therefore, accept an 
original condition of the world preceding the origin of the 
organic or inorganic bodies, and during which all matter (atoms, 
molecules, etc.) was in a state of motion which resembled more 
that of the organic than the inorganic state. This state of 
motion is termed the “ cosmo-organic”’ in distinction from the 
‘« molecular-organic.” By differentiation of this original state 
of the cosmo-organic into the molecular-organic and molecular- 
inorganic proceeded organic and inorganic bodies—+., ¢., the inor- 
ganic proceeds from the organic, or from a state more organic 
than inorganic. 

(I may mention here, in passing, that Helmholtz, the leading 
mathematical physicist, and undoubtedly the first scientist in 
Germany, has asked the very significant question : “ Od das Le- 
ben je enstanden set,’—whether life ever did originate. Thishas 
a very close bearing upon this question, from its sczentific side, 
for German Darwinism. If Darwinism accepts matter and 
force as co-eternal principles, simply because both are given 
phenomena, which they cannot resolve into one another, why 
not accept that matter and /ife are co-eternal for the same rea- 
son, that they are given phenomena, that are not resolvable into 
one another ?) 

This is Fechner’s standpoint, and from this standpoint he 
takes up Darwinism proper, and German Darwinism at large. 
Allthe significance that he recognizes in it, is in the laws of 
natural selection and struggle for existence, and these play a 
secondary and subordinate réle. They are not for him prin- 
ciples in the origin and development of species, but a mere 
though important means for their advancement and propagation 
(“ Fortbildung, and Fortpflanzung’’). The truth of the theory of 
selection is seen in the general principles, that “the more per- 
fect types supersede the less perfect.” Beyond this it does not 
go. As regards the “relation of supplement” of mutual de- 
pendence, and the complementary relation of species, or types 
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of the same specie, the theory is inapplicable. Fechner illus- 
trates this position by referring to the existence of the differ- 
ent sexes. Natural selection cannot account for the develop- 
ment of one sex into two, or from no sex to two. The acci- 
dent of the change of sex, the accident of the contemporancous 
change of one ora neutral sex into two sexes, the accident of a 
change of sex at the same place, all these acczdents would have 
to be posited to preserve the continuation of the species in the 
transition from one or no sex to two sexes. This is one of the 
most forcible illustrations that Fechner uses, and this whole 
subject he maintains is beyond the power of Darwinism to solve. 
In place of these “ acctdents”” which Darwinism here brings in, 
Fechner proposes the view of a “Jocal, temporal, and causal 
connection of the origin of organisms and the conditions of their 
existence.” This demanded the acceptance of design, of a ruling, 
designing power. The orderin the world proceeded from this 
intelligent power. This creative intelligence determined pre- 
viously all the differences of the creation, even if they have be- 
come manifest only in the historical development by a process 
he calls differentiation. Everything existed potentially in the 
“ cosmo-organic”’ state of the world. The present world is 
simply an unfolding of this “‘ cosmo-organic” state. This cosmo- 
organic state was differentiated into molecular-organic and mole- 
cular-inorganic, and the molecular-organic was differentiated 
into vegetable and animal kingdom, and further differentiates 
in both. This plan of creation, according to which the creator 
proceeded, manifests design in its supplementary character, and 
is only conceivable when regarded as the intelligent pur- 
pose of a determining, creating, intelligently ordering power. 
Such, is briefly, the position of German Darwinism and some 
of its characteristic features for the present. In its close alli- 
ance with materialism, and the general aspect it presents, there 
will be suggested immediately the position of Prof. Tyndall as 
stated in his inaugural address as President of the British As- 
sociation. Let me say, that this view in its substance has been 
proclaimed here for at least two years. I refer now to the ex- 
tent that Darwinism is carried, and the materialism combined 
with it, and especially the way in which they are combined. 
The ethical position of Tyndall is also identical with this mate- 
rialism, which goes to Kant — philosophical grounding of 
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their ethics, accepting the realm that Kant designated as the 
ethical realm, but refusing to accept the work that he did there. 
The ground that he cleared is permanently ethical ground, they 
say ; but the structure upon it they would level for the erection 
of one which would be the expression of their own conceptions 
and moral wants. 

Another matter I would call your attention to. It is very 
evident, from Prof. Tyndall’s address, that he is sadly wanting 
in philosophical culture, and yet that long exposition of mate- 
rialism that forms the half of that address puzzles many people, 
and makes them give the Professor the credit of a profound ac- 
quaintance with ancient philosophy and its historical develop- 
ment, which he regards materialistic till suppressed by a 
scholastic dogmatism. 

The source of this historical exposition is Lange’s History of 
Materialism, a book published in 1866, and now appearing 
again early this year in a second edition, very much incteased 
in matter and subjects. I read the work last winter, and was 
struck immediately this summer when I read the first half of 
Prof. Tyndall’s address. I have mentioned this to two of my 
friends who are acquainted with the work and Prof. Tyndall’s 
position, and they were both of the same opinion. I can only 
refer to the two pieces of writing to sustain my very plausible 
conjecture. 

Lange’s work is the most celebrated of all the late works on 
this subject, and is very partial to materialism, especially in the 
modern phase of it, and especially as it is presented in Darwin- 
ism carried to its extreme. 

This Darwinism of Germany seems just now to be at its 
highest pitch. The controversy is being conducted fiercely 
and bitterly. There is no quarter given at all. Scientist is ar- 
rayed against scientist, and when they differ each flings at the 
other a sneer and proclaims his opinion a “ mockery of human 
reason.” The want of courtesy, the personal feeling so often 
displayed in the discussion of these questions, are absolutely re- 
volting to a mind anxious to reach the truth. I can cite num- 
berless instances in the first scientific works and critiques where 
this personal spirit has given itself the most wanton express- 
ions. The controversy as a rule is not, however, as regards 

Jacts, but the interpretation, the significance, the combination, 
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and the cause of facts. The main struggle is for principles— 
principles as regards which scientific fact cannot determine at 
all. What will be the result for philosophical thought in Ger- 
many the future alone can decide. 

Leaving this field of loud and doubtful (for Germany) conflict 
just now, we come into a region of comparative quiet when we 
enter the anthropological territory proper. Yet here, materialism 
has been and is identifying itself with the sciences, and there is 
avery significant history of their relations within the last 
twenty years. I need only refer to the long controversy of 
Vogt with Agassiz and Cuvier on the subject of fossil man, his 
appearance in the Diluvian, and probably in the Tertiary, to 
recall a long and interesting scientific dispute. Archeology 
and its prominent place for Germany has also been used by ma- 
terialism, especially in the significance of the three ages of 
stone, bronze, and iron, for the development of man from the 
lowest stage of the savage after he had been derived from the ape 
by the help of Darwinism. The mention of these subjects is all 
that can be attempted here. I pass on to the most interesting 
and most living question within this boundary, the question 
having greatest historical significance, and as regards which there 
has been more light obtained than on any other, to wit, the ques- 
tion of the “ soul and brain,” or, as it is now called, the “ phys- 
iology of the senses.” When the study of anatomy and physi- 
ology was initiated in Germany, about 1820-30, by the influence 
of France, and when the sciences were yet in their infancy, ma- 
terialism looked forward to them as promising rich results for 
itself, and regarded them as the future foundation of its system. 
Feuerbach gave the watchword of materialism, and expressed 
the hopes of modern German materialists in the words, “ The 
study of man is physiology.” The nerve system became event- 
ually the great centre for the scientific labor of the age. It 
was approached from every standpoint; studied and examined 
and experimented upon in every conceivable way. The experi- 
ments were startling in their results, and materialism became 
more confident. The impulse from France had taken hold of 
such men as Huschke, Miiller, Schal, and Vogt, and for many 
years there was earnest work upon the hypothesis that each 
thought, each idea, had its corresponding nerve-cord and brain- 
cell, and the molecular process within the nerve-cord on the 
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cell constituted consciousness. Vogt held that thought was 
but a secretion of the brain, as the gall of the liver, etc. Such 
were the hypotheses that were set up, and from such supposi- 
tions was the problem attempted to be solved. But the more 
the subject was studied, the profounder and more complex the 
problem became ; the further it receded from their grasp, the 
loftier it towered above all their hypotheses and conjectures. 
In the utter fruitlessness of this long study and examination, in 
_ despair of obtaining a satisfactory hypothesis, and the utter 
absence of an approximate idea of the nature of the activity of 
the brain in its relation to mental phenomena, most of these 
men_fell back to the theory of a localization of brain action, ac- 
cording to the different functions of intelligence, emotion, etc., 
and an oft repeated and refuted phrenology played its role once 
more; and though this phrenclogy was not necessarily con- 
nected with materialism, yet most of the materialists declared 
for it, Vogt maintaining that it was true to the minutest de- 
tail. 

But the question did not rest here. Another attempt, an at- 
tempt still continued in the present, was made to solve the 
great problem by reducing all mental activity to a mechanical 
principle, and the hypothesis was propounded, that the reflex 
nerve-motion was the fundamental element of all psychical pro- 
cesses. Upon this hypothesis there has been a vast amount of 
labor already expended. A whole comparative animal physi- 
ology and a comparative animal psychology have been founded, 
and a world of important and interesting facts have been 
revealed. 

But the more the problem has been pondered from this hy- 
pothesis, and the facts and results of the innumerable experi- 
ments applied to its solution, the more has the hypothesis 
been found to be altogether disconnected from the facts that 
would explain it ; and after all this vast material was gathered, 
and all these facts co-ordinated and compared, and the laws 
deduced, and an almost perfect mechanism established, still, in 
the last instance, there was the impassable gulf between all 
their labor and the object of it, and there was left the unsolved 
and hopelessly insoluble (as the wiser and more influential of 
them think) question of consciousness. Having amassed an 
endless number of facts, they had gone round the subject from 
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every standpoint, had exhausted the resources of induction, 
had founded a comparative animal physiology and psychology 
(which they had called a branch of physiology), had fixed the 
physiology of brain and nerves, had created a new and distinct 
science—“ the physiology of the senses”—and given it rank 
and dignity; and in all this they have given to the world 
an amazing product of scientific zeal and industry within so 
short a period. They had been eminently successful in estab- 
lishing the relations of certain parts of the brain to sensation, 
to motion, and other organic functions, but further than this 
they could not go. All attempts at localization of brain func- 
tions, especially those of higher mental activities, have been 
utterly fruitless. And finally, before the question of self-con- . 
sciousness they have turned back appalled, as before an over- 
whelming mystery. 

One of the scientists (DuBois Reymond, professor at the 
University of Berlin, regarded as one of the first scientists in 
Germany, and, with Helmholtz, leading the scientific world in 
Berlin, a name well known by a long and popular academic 
career, and held as the first authority in his own special depart- 
ment of “ Animal Electricity” and muscular action) has lately 
stated clearly his own conclusion and conviction, and that 
which he maintains must be eventually the conclusion that ex- 
act science must accept on this subject. He is speaking of the 
limits of exact science as a general theme. He is referring in 
particular to the exactness of all science, and the degree of 
exactness depending upon the degree to which mathematics 
are applied (a position like that of Kant’s, and fully illustrated 
in the history of mathematical physics in this century). In 
this connection he says: “If we could say that with each 
given mental process a certain motion of certain atoms took place 
in certain ganglia and nerve cords, this would be a high triumph. 
This established mechanism, of which the laws would be 
known to us, would give us a clear insight into the 
material conditions of mental processes, but the mental 
processes themselves would be just as inexplicable and 
inconceivable under these conditions as they are now. An 
‘astronomical’ knowledge (¢.¢.,a knowledge as perfect as our 
knowledge of the mechanism of the heavens) of the brain, the 
highest that exact science can demand, would only reveal to us 
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matter in motion. By no imaginable arrangement or motion 
of material molecules can the gulf between this simple mech- 
anism and consciousness be bridged over. All the mental 
activities remain unsolved, and not only so, but they must re- 
main zzsoluble. The limit here is unconditional and absolute, 
and is not to be crossed by any possibly conceivable progress of 
exact science in the future.” This is the emphatic confession 
of a great scientist made to his fellow workers, and urged upon 
them in his address at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
German Scientists and Physicians. It has of course produced, 
and is still producing, an endless amount of controversy among 
the scientists, many following Reymond and many dissenting. 
But it is sufficient to show the point—perhaps a turning point— 
that the German mind has reached in a subject to which it has 
given its energetic and zealous labor for many years. 

But this is only the negative side of the question—satisfac- 
tory enough with such an issue that we have recorded above. 
There is, however, a positive side to this question, on behalf of 
which much work has been done in the past, and much labor is 
now being bestowed, with the most valuable results. A brief 
mention of the science of “Physiological Psychology” may 
serve as an appropriate close to this paper. As introductory 
to the subject, I must mention the work and place of Herbart. 
Herbart was the first who applied mathematics to Psychology, 
but this was applied from the rational and not from the physical 
side. In thisapplication of mathematics to psychology, against 
what had been regarded as the final edict of philosophy, as 
pronounced by Kant, Herbart believed, and a whole school 
in modern Germany still hold, that with his diffierentials he 
made the world of zdeas (Vorstellungen) as clear and plain as 
Copernicus and Kepler made the heavens. MHerbart said the 
soul was a simple, real unity. It was a “ Read,” like all other 
“ Reals,” that it had presentations by the effect (Wirkung) of 
other reals upon it. “In its self-preservation agaist these 
other reals” it had these presentations. For these presen- 
tations (Vorstellungen), and their crossing and recrossing the 
threshold of consciousness (“Schwelle des Bewusstseins’’), he 
propounded his “Statik and Mechanik” of the mind. He 
then laid down his mathematical principles and mathematical 
formule for the explanation of physical phenomena. Thus 
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was founded that mathematical psychology, known as the 
Herbartian Psychology, and which has played such a part in 
Germany within the last thirty years, and holds such a promi- 
nent place here to-day. This mathematical psychology is con- 
nected very closely with physiological psychology though in 
an indirect way. The impulse for sober and earnest work in 
this field came mostly from the Herbartian school; and again, 
the mathematics applied in rational psychology came again 
most prominently into view in the physiological psychology. 
The sctence, physiological psychology (I do not speak now of 
the science as some understand it, making psychology a 
branch of physiology), had its origin in a reaction against the 
methods of the radical physiologists, who went to the extreme 
of reducing psychology to a department of physiology proper. 
There were a class of men who recognized a degree of truth in 
the position of these radical physiologists, yet were startled by 
their extremes. These men were driven to investigation and 
work within this realm especially, however, by the boastings of 
a false materialism that had taken up its positions within 
this boundary, and was making this its stronghold. It was 
recognized that a great end was to be gained; that a mechan- 
ism of physical conditions, even if it gave these conditions 
alone, was admissable and useful, indeed, that it was demanded, 
and that the undefined borderland, as yet unexplored, between 
the mental and the physical could be examined with the great- 
est profit, even if it were only to fix more closely their boun- 
daries, and establish more nearly their relations. With these 
men the science had an earnest beginning, the single object 
being to learn all the facts and to bring the several results 
within their proper sphere. Lotze was the first of these, who, 
in his “ Medicinische Psychologie” (1852), gave the subject an 
earnest treatment. The younger Fichte followed in 1856 in 
his “ Anthropologie.” The many minor works on both sides 
of the subject appeared. Psychology and physiology began 
gradually to feel that there was a common boundary where 
they met, and with this thought much work was done, and has 
been continued up to the present. But by far the greater part 
of the labor expended has been with the aim of making psy- 
chology a branch of physiology (the result of which, in some 
nstances, the case of DuBois Reymond alone will illustrate). 
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The laborers within this field most worthy of notice are 
Schaller and George and Wagner, belonging to the late past; 
and in the present, Wundt, Ulrici(Gott und Mensch, 1 Vol.— 
“Leth und Seele’’), Perty, Planck, Horwicz, and Fechner. 
Wundt has treated the subject from its latest standpoint, and his 
work is one of the best on the subject. His book is just out 
this year, and I give you a short mention of it as illustrating 
the position and conclusions. The. title of the work is 
“ Griindziige der Physiologischen Psychologie.” It is by far 
the most comprehensive and elaborate work that has yet ap- 
peared on this subject. Prof. Wundt is at Heidelberg. These 
subjects have been studied by him for his lifetime. He has 
made the two departments specialties, and this book is a sum- 
mary of the great struggle on this boundary for the last thirty 
years, and to this there is always added the result of his own 
independent examination and thought. The problem and 
method of physiological psychology is, according to him, that of 
special science; psychology and physiology meet, and their meet- 
ing determines the ground and territory as well as gives rise 
to the science. The subjects to be treated are all those prob- 
lems which relate to the interchange of inner and outer life, 
which, standing between the inner and outer experience, de- 
mand the contemporaneous application of both methods of 
observation, 2. ¢., the outer and inner. The azm is, from the stand- 
point reached in the examination, to throw light upon the to- 
tality of the processes of life, and, if possible, to come toa 
comprehensive view of life. 

I can only give the order in which he proceeds, and after- 
wards notice a few prominent features. 

The work commences with the physiological characteristics 
of the nervous system, which are treated in full in 235 pages. 
Then “sensation” is taken up, and 200 pages are devoted to 
it. ‘“Vorstellungen” (Presentations) are next considered in 270, 
pages. ‘Consciousness and the interchange of presentations,” 
120 pages. Muscular motion, as expressing mental activity, 
70 pages. I have attempted an analysis of the work, and had 
half completed it, but it would run far beyond the limits of 
this paper. I content myself, therefore, with referring only to 
some of its marked features. 

First.—This work, like all the modern works on the subject 
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that are written from the realistic side, is based on the funda- 
mental principle, that mathematics can be applied to psychol- 
ogy, and surely to physiological psychology. Herbart is de- 
fended in its first chapters, and Kant’s standpoint combated. 
This mathematical element, the exact element, follows the whole 
course of the work. 

Secondly —The most important and striking feature to one 
accustomed to the English psychology is the place the “ umcon- 
scious”’ has in all these works; the unconscious presentation 
(Vorstellungen), the principle as propounded by Leibnitz in 
opposition to Locke in the former’s distinction between er- 
ception and apperception, the same as contended for by Kant, 
who said we could have Vorstellungen, of which we were not con- 
scious at the time, yet afterwards could be conscious of them as 
having been previously before the mind; the same that re- 
appeared in the great absolute systems, and is that principle 
which Van Hartmann has made the principle of the universe, 
the “ Ding an sich.” 

Thirdly—The result of the controversy as regards the con- 
stitution and functions of the motor and sensor nerves. The 
great effort of radical physiologists has been to prove the motor 
and sensor nerves 7denttcal, identical in constitution and func- 
tion. This problem has been the longest pondered of them all. 
They have made all conceivable experiments. Very many laws 
have been educed and several important discoveries made in 
these experiments, the most important of which are, that the 
processes in the sensor nerve cords are the same, whatever be 
the final result of the process in the brain; that the stimulating 
agencies (Reize) that influence the nutritive processes, though 
presenting great difficulties in examination, yet so far as ex- 
amined they are produced by nerves that came from the motor 
lines of the corresponding part of the body; the law of “ zsolated 
conduction,” that the process in the nerve cord, be it molecular, 
electrical, or whatever it be, always remain confined toa single 
line of conduction, and never springs across to a contiguous line. 
All of these important discoveries have been made in treating 
the main question of the difference or indifference of the motor 
and sensor nerves. Yet the main question itself, after all these 
years of experiment, is to be regarded as settled at last for the 
difference of constitution and function, or else left an open ques- 
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tion. Anatomically, there is no discoverable difference ; but phy- 
siologically, they are and remain different-—different in function, 
and, therefore, to be assumed as different in constitution. The 
most striking experiment has been to attach a motor to a sen- 
sor, and to bring motor nerves into parts where the sensor was 
previously destroyed, to prove that the motor would perform 
the function of a sensor. But so far the facts are against all 
attempts to change the nature of either, or to get the one to 
perform the function of the other. The motor nerve bound 
with a sensor has remained a motor, and the sensor nerve being 
destroyed, the motor has refused to perform its function. This 
is one of the most significant of results in a realm long sepetay 
as offering the surest proofs for the materialistic view. 

Fourthly.—W ithin this same subject of the nervous system lies 
the independent position of Wundt on a most important ques- 
tion. I refer to his rejection of the theory of “ specific energy,” 
held by Young, of England, and Helmholtz, of Germany, and 
regarded as the generally accepted theory of the age. Wundt, 
and Ulrici with him, maintains his position on many grounds, 
but on two chiefly: (1.) The functional indifference of the ele- 
mental parts must also be accepted for the central endings. 
(2.). His strongest argument—that constant sensations, such as 
sound, would require an infinite number of nerve-cord conduc- 
tors, to make the “specific energy” theory tenable. 

In place of this theory of specific energy of the central organs, 
Wundt maintains that when a nerve is excited by outward 
stimulant, there is in the nerve a certain peculiar and definite 
molecular process, qualitatively and quantitatively different, as 
the stimulants differ qualitatively and quantitatively (and not 
as the nerves may differ). This molecular process in the nerve, 
determined as set forth above, is transmitted through the nerve 
cord to the brain, and the processes that take place in the 
brain are different from one another, and come to consciousness 
as different sonly because the molecular processes proceeding 
from the nerves to the brain are different. 

Fifthly —The general principles arrived at and the concluding 
standpoint of Wundt. One of the leading principles educed 
is, that nothing happens in consciousness which does not find 
its corporeal basis in certain physiological processes. Simple 
sensations, the synthesis of sensations to presentations, the as- 
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sociation and reproduction of ideas, and finally the mental pro- 
cess of apperception and the action of will are accompanied by 
physiological nerve processes. 

Further, the principle of the gexera/ and mutual interaction 
and influence of body and mind. As regards the metaphysi- 
cal conception of this. interaction, Wundt comes to a conclu- 
sion in the close of his work. He rejects the views of 
Descartes and Leibnitz; maintains that Dualism is untenable. 
Then he considers Monism. Materialism he rejects as not 
being able to explain psychological experience, and because of 
its conflict with the surest established truths of the “ Erkennt- 
nisskritik”’ (critic of knowledge). It cannot account for the 
notions of causality, substance, etc., which are all of psychologi- 
cal origin. Idealism, he says, is in harmony with the re- 
sults of this critic of knowledge, and remains victorious as 
long as it is combating the claims of materialism. But when 
it proceeds to interpret nature, the inflexible reality is ever at 
war with its subjective conception, and finally the confession is 
forced from it, that the ideas of causality, substance, etc., are 
themselves not possible save through the experience of the ob- 
jective world. Realism seeks to regard and combine all these 
different sources of knowledge, and if it will place itself fully 
in harmony with the results of the “critic of knowledge” 
(Erkenntrisskritik), it must grant the przorzty of the inner expe- 
rience. Psychology, therefore, leads beyond the bounds of pure 
realism to zdeal realism.* 


*The following is a list of some of the principal Philosophical works 
lately published in Germany : 


“System der Philosophie.” Erster Theil: “Logik.” (Drei Biicher vom 
Denken, vom Untersuchen und vom Erkennen.) Von Prof. Hermann Lotze, 
Prof. der Philosophie in Géttingen.—(Leipzig, 1873. Published.) 

“Die theistische Weltausschauung” und ihre Berechtigung. Ein kritisches 
Manifest an ihre Gegner und Bericht iiber die Hauptaufgaben gegenwiartiger 
Speculation.” Von Prof. J. Hermann Fichte. (Leipzig 1873.) (This is the 
greatest of Fichte’s works. It is directed against the whole of modern material- 
istic and pantheistic Philosophy, especially Schopenhauer and Hartmann. ) 

“Leib und Seele.” Von Dr. Hermann Ulrici, Prof. der Philosophie an der 
Universitit Halle. (Leipzig, 1874.) (This is the second edition. The work first 
appeared in 1866. The present edition is very much enlarged, and is brought up 
to the present day in respect to the results of the several sciences with which it 


necessarily deals.) This work is the zs¢ Vol. of a series entitled “Gott und der 
Mensch.” 
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Die Kunst in Zusammenhang der Culturentwickelung und die Ideale der 
Menschheit. Fiinfter Band. “Das Weltalter des Geistes im Aufgange.”—Leip. 
zig 1873. Von Moritz Carriere. (This completes the series of 5 vols. It is from 
the standpoint of Zdeal Realism.) 

‘*Die Anthropologie als die Wissenschaft von dem korperlichen und geistigen 
Wesen des Menschen.” 2 Bander.—Leipzig, 1874. Von M. Perty. 

“Anthropologie und Psychologie auf naturwissenschaftlicher Grundlage.” 
Leipzig, 1874. Von K. C. Planck. 

“ Die Natur und Erstehung der Triume.” Von Prof. L. Striimpell. Leipzig, 
1874. 

“Die Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie.” Von Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundt. Heidelberg, 1874. 

““Psychologische Analysen auf physiologischer Grundlage.” Ein Versuch zur 
Neubegriindung der Seelenlehre. Von Adolf Horwicz. Halle, 1872, 1st part. 

Dr. J. H. Fichte, Prof. at Miinich. “ Psychologie.” Zweiter Theil: Die Lehre 
vom Denken und vom Willen.” Leipzig, 1873. 

“Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik ihrer Bedeutung, fiir die Gegen- 
wart.” Albert F. Lange. Leipzig, 1874. (The first book and the first half of the 
second book already out. ) 

“System der kritischen Philosophie.” Theil I. Leipzig, 1874. Von Carl 
Goring. 

“Staat und Kirche.” Vorlesungen bei der Universitat Berlin, 1872-73. Von 
Prof. E. Zeller. Leipzig, 1873. 

**Kritische Geschichte der Philosophie von ihren Anfangen bis zur Gegen- 
wart.” 2d Edition. Berlin, 1873. Von Dr. E. Diihring, Prof. an der Universitat 
Berlin. 


The following works have lately appeared on Kant, showing the re- 
newed interest in the Kantian Philosophy, especially in his Zrkenntniss 
Theorie and Ethik : 


“Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung.’”? Cohen. Berlin, 1871. 2d Edition, 1874. 

“ Beitrage zum Verstandniss Kant’s.” TT. Witte. Berlin, 1874. 

*« Die religios-philosophische Anschauung Kant’s.” Von J. Kastan. Basel, 
1874. (Antrittsrede.) 

“Kant’s Teleologie und ihre Erkenntniss-theoretische Bedeutung.” Berlin, 
1874. <A. Stadler. 

“Kant’s vermischte Schriften und Briefwechsel. Von J. H. von Kirchmann. 
Berlin, 1874. 

“Ueber Kant’s Idee vom héchsten Gut.’ E. Arnoldt, Kénigsberg, 1874. (/a- 
bilitations Vorlesung.) 

A series of articles in the Halle Zeitschrift on Kant’s transcendentaler Idealis- 
mus und von Hartmann’s “ Ding an sich,” by Dr. G. Grapengiesser. Also, in the 
same Mag. a very interesting article on “ Kant and Fries,” by the same writer ; 
and in the last number, the leading article by Dr. Dorner on the Kantian Ethik 
in its significance for modern, and especially later Philosophy. 

‘Die systematischen Begriffe in Kant’s vorkritischen Schriften nach ihrem 
Verhialtniss zum kritischen Idealismus.” Dr. H. Cohen, Berlin, 1873. 

“Darstellung der Kantischen Erkenntniss Theorie mit besonderen Riick- 
sichtigung der verschiedenen Fassungen der transcendentalen Deduction der 
Kategorien.” Dr. A. Holder, 1874. 
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There are numberless works on Strauss and his philosophy and life. 
The most prominent are: 


“Dr. Friedrich Strauss’ Alter und Neuer Glaube und seine literarischen Er- 
gebnisse.” Von Dr. Fr. Nippold. Universitat an Bern, 1873. (A critique of 
the standpoint of Strauss and a collection of opinions expressed against him by 
men of all types, in Theology, Philosophy, and Natural Science; and the general 
tone of current literature. The best work that has appeared. The most com- 
prehensive statement of the whole literary history of this rich literary subject.) 

“Der Philosoph Strauss. Kritik seiner Schrift: der Alte und der Neue Glaube, 
&c.” Dr. Hermann Ulrici, Halle, 1873. This appeared in the Halle Mag. first, 
then in pamphlet form, and I think is translated into English. 

“ David Friedrich Strauss in seinem Leben und Schriften.” Von Prof. Eduard 
Zeller an der Berliner Universitat. Bonn, 1874. (This is a personal sketch. 
Zeller was the friend of Strauss.) 

On the subject of Darwinism, the most important works are: 


“Schopfungsgeschichte.” Haeckel. 4th Edition. 1873, Berlin. 

“Anthropogenic.” Haeckel. 1874; Leipzig. (Prof. Haeckel is at Jena 
University, and is the leading Darwinist of Germany.) 

“Einige Ideen zur Schépfungs- und Entwickelungs-Geschichte der Organis- 
men.” Von Dr. G. Theodor Fechner, Prof. an der Universitit Leipzig. Leip- 
zig, 1873. 

“Der Darwinismus und die Naturforschungs Newton’s und Cuvier’s.” Albert 
Wigand, Braunschweig, 1874. (Against Darwinism. Motto: “Species tot sunt 
diverse, quot diversas formas ab initis creavit infinitum ens.”) 
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Art. V.—-CHRISTIAN WORK, 
And the Education of Young Christians Therein. 


REv, J. A. WIGHT, Bay CiTy, MICH. 


The problem of aggressive Christian effort is two-fold. It is 
not enough that activity is aroused; it must be directed, 
Blind impulse, with the best intentions, works mischief. It 
needs to be intelligent as well as strong, and the intelligence 
thus utilized will increase the strength. Vague apprehensions 
of what constitutes Christian effort, or what is its proper sphere 
and method, result in incalculable loss to the church, misapply- 
ing or wasting its energies. These energies, developed as they 
have been in late years, and called forth into activity by re- 
vival influences, are too precious to be thrown away or be suf- 
fered to flow into wrong channels. To correct mistakes and 
secure the best results, two questions must be answered. 

1. What is Christian work? let us first ask. What is work 
itself, in its elevated idea? The best reply perhaps is: It is 
the normal action of life. Death does not work, but life does; 
and by its work we know that it is life. 

Another statement follows: The work will be of the nature 
of the life. There is, for instance, work in process wherever 
there is a vegetable life. That life weaves the grass over the 
land, builds trees, hangs out blossoms, shapes, flavors, colors, 
and ripens the fruits. It sets the plains in motion like the sea, 
with waving grain. It is the busy toiler in a world of forms, 
through the summer ; and in its way all the year. 

Animal life exhibits itself in animal work. Whether it be 
the spider weaving its web, the bee at its cell, the worm crawl- 
ing over the leaf, the elephant hauling the tree-top to its head, 
the serpenf trailing over the sand, or the man swinging his axe 
upon the thick trees, it is animal life, following the law of its 
being, and expressing itself in action, as the Creator meant it. 

So mental life attests itself in mental action. The faculties 
made to think, think. The power of perception perceives; 
that of refiection reflects. The memory remembers; the judg- 
ment judges; the imagination imagines. We know a poet by 
the fact that he makes poetry, an architect by his planning and 
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building; a painter by his painting, A workman is known by 
his work. 

And spiritual life is known by spiritual action. The kind of 
action determines the nature and conditions of the spiritual 
life. 

The life of an irreligious nature will hate and blaspheme, 
and destroy. <A loving nature will love and bless. Christ’s 
work and Satan’s work are each of the exact sort of the spiri- 
tual life characterizing each. When you see the work, you 
know the nature of the agent erecting it. When you know 
the agent, you know what the character of the work will be. 
Our definition then seems sufficiently clear. Christian work is 
the act of a person possessed of a Christian life. In fact it is 
the normal action of that life itself. 

Of course, there will be an infinite variety of Christian work; 
according to the nature of the ‘power, faculty, or agent, pro- 
ducing it; or according to the conditions in which it is 
wrought ; or the immediate object at which it aims. In some 
varieties of it, the aim is more readily seen, the special object 
more immediately important, and the adaptations better 
adjusted, or directed, to secure it, than in others. But I ad- 
here to the belief, that all Christian work is, in the grand aim 
of it, ove; just as the work of a great army is one. The army 
is to overcome its enemy. Christ’s army aims to conquer 
Satan and hishost. The divisions of the martial army do not 
all work in the same way, or with the same weapons. The 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry and commissary departments are 
as diverse from each other, in equipment, as if engaged in 
separate aims. Why should all of Christ’s army be enrolled in 
one special organization, and work with identically the same 
instrumentalities ? May not the powder be good, and the lead 
in the cartridge well adjusted, though one part of the host 
labels its magazine ‘“‘ Westminster,” and another “ Heidelburg.” 
And Satan’s soldiers may be made to fall, whether it be sent 

from Chassepot, Remington or Spencer. Nor is it all in the 
instruments. The Chassepot may be better than the needle 
gun, and yet be borne down in the fray. One army may be 
better officered, better organized, and use better tactics, have 
its ammunition better prepared, and its commissary better ad 
ministered, and its morale be better, even while it has the 
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worse cause. We want in all respects the best, and with the 
glorious old flag of our King Emmanuel floating above us, we 
will not fear. 

But quitting the military illustration: Though the kinds of 
work demanded in the service of Christ can never vary in their 
staple, they will vary in special form and adjustment with 
times, places, and customs, as the world changes, even by the 
advancing transformations wrought by the gospel itself. That 
will be impractical now, which was practical and demanded 
time ago, and that will be practical here, which is impracticable 
yonder. We talk of religious development as it is now in 
comparison with that of fifty years ago, and pronounce one or 
the other to be the better, without thinking that a difference 
in circumstances may call for the exact differences exhibited. 
The missionary among the Kaffirs has a special service to 
perform, quite different from his whose place is with the half 
civilized Americans-——to say nothing of him in our own land, 
who is ministering to an old church in a large city. If any do 
not like the military figure, they may find in agriculture the 
specialties of religious activity illustrated. He who has care 
of a large estate has a multitude of things to claim his atten- 
tion, and all belonging to his farm-work. There is the clear- 
ing and the ditching, the grubbing and burning and breaking, 
the fencing and ploughing and harrowing, the planting in hills, 
drills, or broadcast, the watching and weeding, the reaping or 
mowing, and securing. Then there is the care and feeding of 
flocks and birds, the barn and shed building, and repairing and 
painting, and a hundred things more, many of them at a dis- 
tance, seemingly far remote indeed from agriculture. The 
labor changing with the season, and never ceasing. Now these 
labors do not all equally press, are not all equally important, but 
all are useful, and the smaller and the more remote of them 
are those which conduce most to the symmetry, ease, and cer- 
tainty of success, of the whole aim. Some labors relate to the 
present, and to lose them is to lose all. The ripe harvest is to 
be reaped now, other labors look to future years, and can per- 
haps be postponed or neglected without notice taken of the. 
lack. To put in a system of tile drains in a wet field may 
seem to promise no returns, and to be a waste of money. But 
as time goes on the crops show an increase from year to year 
and vindicate the wisdom of the outlay. 
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In Christ’s Kingdom the work is as various and as endless as 
in any of the normal employs of man. Christian work is all that 
which brings the world—the world of men, and the world of 
things, which men are—into the uses and employs of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and, in truth, multitudes of laborers are at work for 


Christ who do not know nor mean it. All useful arts and in- 


ventions, all modern discoveries in science by which the world 
is brought under the dominion of man, in accordance with that 
command “to subdue and have dominion,” so that the whole 


earth shall produce food and clothing and comforts for Chris- 


tianized man, is a part of the work for Christ; yet, in the sense 
of our theme, it is not Christian work, because it isnot so meant 
by the worker, no matter what Christ means byit. Satan was 
really doing work for Christ when he stirred Judas Iscariot to 
betray him, for it must needs be that Christ suffer; but no 
credit accrues to mover or agent, since each was moved by a 
malignant or a selfish mind. Regard must be had to the aim 
as well as the usefulness of the work. 

Our definition would be, all work which advances Christ’s 
kingdom, being put forth with the aim and intention of ad- 
vancing it. 

It is not essential that each worker shall be able to see pre- 
cisely how his work does aid the Saviour’s cause. All cannot 
work at the central points; and such as toil afar off cannot 
see all the connections. Many a Christian soul has sorrowed 
that his humble labors were of no value; and all because not 
identical with those of some other person whose efforts he had 
been taught to esteem. John Foster is said to have groaned 
in spirit, that in all his life he had not consciously | led a soul to 
the Saviour. Many an acute Christian thinker has John 
Foster’s experience. The men who do some of the best think- 
ing for the Church—thinking which generations will be the 
better for,—often do their preaching to small audiences. Thus 
might the man think whose wish was to aid commerce, but 
who is shut up in a narrow chamber, working at a system of 
logarithms, and sighing that he was not sailing some ship; 
one in an inland shop, weaving the canvas of which sails are 
made, might suffer in mind for the same reason; and worse, 
he who is only spinning the thread of which sails are made; 
worse still, the man who is wy. hoeing or picking the cotton 
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from which the thread is spun; and still worse, the man who is 
only making needles—though sails are not constructed without 
them. Would commerce bethe gainer were all these persons 
to leave their separate employs to work on shipboard ? 

In war, all the nation cannot fly to the field and fight. The 
greater number must remain at home to grow bread, and make 
the clothing, and prepare the materials for such as do the fight- 
ing. God’s providence assigns to people their sphere of effort 
without consulting their ignorance or their imaginations, and 
-often their choice. He who works on in that sphere, with a 
sincere love to the Saviour, is doing a Christian work. The 
work is possibly not conspicuous. People about you possibly 
do not call it Christian work. Possibly, too, it does not seem 
such to you, though it does seem to be duty, and all that you 
see any way todo. You will remember Christ’s own rule of 
judgment in the final day. It was only the giving of food, or 
drink, or some like-needed ministry to him in the person of 
his brethren. 

Such as find his approval, ask eagerly where and when they 
thus gave him assistance, for that comforting of a disciple they 
did not count anything. They would go as a missionary to 
China, while tied up at home in the care of a sick or aged 
parent, or tender children. They would build a church edifice 
while as poor as Job in the ashes, or do some great and im- 
possible work. That cup of cold water of which your well was — 
full, and which cost nothing but the drawing, how could that 
be thought of; and would the Saviour see that? It is forgot- 
ten that Christian work is simply work done for Christ ; and 
its motive or value is not changed, because the left hand does 
not know what the right hand is doing. Duty—and daily duty 
at that—by a sincere Christian, meets the requirement. The 
wife of a farmer and the mother of six sturdy boys, plethoric 
of life and tmpulses—and who, on a Sabbath morning, catches, 
scrubs, and dresses them for church ; sees that they have their 
catechism or Sunday-school lesson, and who keeps them in 
order for the day, I take to be doing a Christian work of a 
most useful kind. Christ does not call that woman to go to 
Japan. She is wanted just where she is—God bless her—to 
live and die there; a faithful, noble Christian wife and mother; 
some of her six boys let. us hope will go to Japan. Common, 
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simple duty, which one knows how to do, cannot be the thing 
demanded, as some apprehend. And we hear it said: ‘“ The 
Churches and the ministers are doing nothing. They do not 
reach and convert the worst sinners. The saloons are full of 
drinkers, and the hells of gamblers, and the fields and streets 
of strollers. Why stay in a church where the people are al- 
ready converted, or at least have heard the gospel all their 
lives; why not go out after those neglected sinners, and compel 
them in? That would be “ Christian work.” 

There is a degree of pertinence in these allegations. But the 
answers to them are something more than mere qualifications. 
Christ—our example—was found on the Sabbath in the syna- 
gogue—the established place of worship, where the devout Jews 
were always to be found, and from which the sons of Belial 
kept away—and his apostles followed his example. He went, 
in other words, where the best people were, and taught them. 
Nor is it even a fact in scripture history that God neglects the 
best people for the sake of the worst. Itis through the best, 
and by their example as well as their precept, that the worst are 
reached, if at all. : 

And it is pertinent to be remembered that those already 
gathered at the church need a continuous care; and who will 
look after the aged, the women, and the children, the yet un- 
instructed, while the minister and his workers are away pursu- 
ing those fugitives from salvation, as advocated by our objectors. 
Churches are only held together, to say nothing of being built 
up in the gospel, by the hardest and most constant labor, and 
ifso much work is required to hold together and secure a 
Christian life in the best people, will a miscellaneous chase 
after the worst be more likely to prove more fruitful? The 
aggregated and social power of the church is that surplus 
energy which it uses to bear on the world. This is rapidly 
lost by separation and disuse of public worship, and any policy 
which hazards the hold of godliness on the godly is condemned 
of common sense as well as of scripture. To have churches, 
and keep them strong, is only done by line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept. Steady and strong work in one place ope- 
rates to a steady growth and accumulation of strong Christian 
character, such as makes an abiding impression on a whole 
community far larger than itself. One minister, in a commu- 
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nity which furnishes the population, will find enough to do with 
his own congregation, for if he has the strength for an impres- 
sion, it will go to the increase of his work about him unless 
prevented by special obstacles, and his strength can be used no 
where so advantageously as in his own pulpit, lecture and Sab- 
bath-school room, and their related ministries. 

These statements do not of course apply to the case of a 
population sparsely spread over a wide area, and God forbid 
that aught should be said to discourage missionary labor in any 
ofits forms. But the common and staple work of the church 
is to be defended. And that work is neither a newly-invented 
effort of impulse, nor the extraordinary and exceptional strug- 
gles of heroes and martyrs. The work of the ministry is to 
gather churches, hold them together, instruct them, increase 
them, build them up in knowledge, faith, and charity. The 
work of the church is to join in, assist, and forward this old- 
fashioned duty. I would not of course shut from view their 
common relation to a world lying in wickedness, nor that to 
a brotherhood with the church‘at large in their obligation to 
the effort and sympathy which its salvation demands. Nor 
would I hinder another in any exceptional or newly-invented 
form of labor. If any man feels sure that he has a mission in 
some form of side-work, to dive into saloons and force his 
prayers on the inmates ; to mount a dry goods box at the street 
corners and harangue the. passing multitude, to get into 
theatres and preach with a brass-band to assist in the music, or 
in some way fanciedly to re-enact John the Baptist, I would 
not think to hinder him, because he follows not with us. But 
let him not put on airs and talk of the uselessness of the min- 
istry and of the churches in their staple, every-day duty. 

dt would be quite as reasonable to say to a farmer, with his 
fifty acres of land, which his own hands had cleared of trees, 
stumps, and water, with suitable fences and buildings now 
placed theréon, and the whole in tilth—so at the end of fifty 
years the farm is somewhat in advance in production and value 
of any previous year—“ Sir, you are doing nothing; you are 
here in one place, and for fifty years have not added an acre to 
your farm, and the wilderness surrounds you, growing up to 
briers; leave this which is in good tilth and go after the 
neglected.” 
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The farmer’s reply might be: “I know that my farm is not 
very large, but it taxes all my strength, and were I to leave it 
for the briars yonder, it would soon grow up to briars, too. 
But there is work for you over there, if you have a heart for it, 
and I advise you to do as I have done, and as much better as 
youcan. But in undertaking to care for vineyards, I do not 
care to be obliged to confess, ‘mine own vineyard have I not 
kept.’” 

Do we seek then to reduce down to one special phase the 
word of Christ’s followers? By no means. We would enlarge 
the scope of it. Without taking a catalogue of its items can 
we not so sum up as to show how wide that scope is? Begin- 
ning with our affirmation, that Christian life is Christian work, 
all the common and useful labors of men may come within the 
definition. The work of the form, the mechanic arts, human 
traffic, domestic duties, the care of families, teaching the young, 
the entertaining of friends, such as Christ himself shared, the 
studies of children, and even their plays and recreations: 
such are made Christian work, by their interfusion of a Chris- 
tian spirit, so that they shall be the outworkings of a Christian 
life. Do you follow these pursuits with a secular and selfish 
mind? they are zot Christian works. Do you engage in 
them with mind and heart consecrated to Christ? they are 
Christian works. The consecrated heart consecrates the duties. 

Such are the usual efforts of the Church, Sabbath service, 
union in the prayers and songs it uses, Sabbath-school 
labors, prayer-meetings, habits of orderly Sabbath-spend- 
ing for self and'family, so that they grow into the ways and 
manners of Christians. Such are the collections of moneys for 
benevolence, the building and repairs of churches, collection 
and payment of a pastor’s salary, all, in fact, which goes to 
maintain religion as a stated, steady-going thing, in a city or 
parish. 

That old temple service was a Christian work—with the em- 
phasis on the word work—in its day, though it consisted largely 
in butchering cattle and sheep, and though some of its labors 
were done on the Sabbath. But its slaughtering and bread- 
makings and wood-cuttings and incense-providings and burn- 
ings were all devotional in their times. And the godly mind 
grew on them, and stalwart saints are singing in heaven these 
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three thousand years, for the nurture they got in the use of these 
crude and coarse materialities. But the secular heart defeated 
their ends with others, as it does with Christian opportunities 
now. Judas must have spiritual appetite if he will use spiritual 
food, though the Lord of glory minister it with His own hands. 

As time passes on new forms and adjustments of labor will, 
of course, be demanded, for the growth of the new life will ren- 
der them necessary—not to supplant the old, but to supple- 
ment and extend it. But the staple of Christian endeavor for 
the masses of people must always be simple, near at hand, and 
in a manner, common. The mothers will always be house- 
keepers, and little more than that, whatever may be said in 
conventions of ambitious women, by such as will “ extend her 
sphere.” 

Yet a true growth will produce a surplus of energies, over- 
flowing the necessities of home, and seeking for work beyond 
self and its borders. And awaiting such condition, there is the 
demand for the extension of Christ’s kingdom into the borders 
of our own outlying fields, and “the regions beyond.” All 
over our wilderness of forest and prairie, where enterprise or 
poverty has driven men, through our multiplying and ever- 
spreading cities—in which Sodom and Gomorrah are reprodu- 
cing themselves—over countless acres of lanes and lofts, in cel- 
lars and tenements, where humanity seethes and sins with im- 
pulse and energy supplied from the world below, whose very 
flames seem to crackle behind the partition wall—is not the 
light of God somehow to be made to shine in here? 

And in and around all our towns, in sight of church edifices, 
on the same streets, and in dwellings adjoining those in which 
prayer is ascending, everywhere is the need of gospel work, 
fringed with dying thrums, unknowing obedience to Him for 
whom the work is done; and the question naturally asks itself, 
can anything more be done for these ? 

And in gospel lands, here and abroad, is a new life yet to 
slough off the fungus which has overgrown the faith of Jesus. 

Nor can the Mohammedan and semi-Christian world be for- 
gotten, for the gospel must repeat its work where earliest pro- 
claimed, and in the long ages grown effete. 

Nor must we stop there. That great eastern world where 
the gospel has never been preached, not in apostolic, or post- 
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apostolic days even, is to be visited. That world which lay 
eastward beyond the Roman Empire, where the name of 
Christ has never been heard till our modern days, and now 
only heard as distant pin-points on the great map—China, 
India, Japan and the islands, where four-fifths of the world’s 
people dwell—there is Christ’s kingdom to be proclaimed and 
established. 

If this survey helps us to see that more of work is done and 
doing than we had thought, which Christ reckons as his, it 
helps us to see, also, that much more remains to be done than 
has been generally recognized. 

II. And it brings us toour second question. How shall 
young Christians be best educated therein. This may be more 
briefly announced, being in part answered already, by seeing 
what the work is for which the training is had. 

But the comprehensive answer is, make them Christians, in the 
first place; and in the second, make them strong Christians. 
As already said—life works; and the stronger. the life, the 
stronger its action. Something is to de had, if something is 
to be given. The person, or the church, made strong by the 
first and staple process of Christian life, comes naturally to the 
second grade of condition ; that in which there is some surplus 
of energies for expenditure. Do you say that the life is to be 
maintained by exercise? Yes, by a suttable exercise. But is 
there not in our times a double tendency—on the one hand, to 
a listless, lazy, do-nothing religion; and on the other, to an 
active form of it, but light, thin, and diffused. In truth, 
the drift is largely toward a Christianity which it requires 
some effort to feel is Christianity at all. The speech of it is not 
infrequently more than half that of Ashdod. You see it pro- 
fessing to feel very pious over the works of Dickens. It reads 
the Ledger half the Sunday, and teaches in a Mission Sunday- 
school the other half. We need not only more Christian work, 
but first, a more prevalent, vigorous, Christian life, to yield it. 
How shall we reach it? For, as surely as we reach that, we 
have the end of our question. We shall not reach it by any 
short-cut process, by any machine or patent-right contrivance. 
A godly life is not a mere discovery or invention. It is the 
old crucifying of the flesh, aimed at in all Bible history, and 
taught in the words of Jesus and his Apostles. How shall 
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this be secured—is it asked? Begin at the beginning. The 
mothers of Isaac and Samuel and John and Jesus tell us how. 
Young Timothy’s grandmother, Lois, and mother, Eunice, un- 
derstood it. These sons of theirs are best inducted into 
Christian work, for that is best begun which is begun early. 
The training begins with the birth and the baptism—a true 
baptism of faith, prayer, and consecration—and such after and 
continual treatment as befits it. The child best brought up in 
the Christian family, is best educated to Christian work; the 
child taught to pray in its lispings—taught obedience from its 
cradle—for obedience to parents is the straight road of obedi- 
ence to God; the child taught faith in its parents, for faith in 
parents is analagous in nature to faith in God; the child 
taught to speak the truth, is taught from very habit to scorn 
the father of lies; the child taught to keep all God’s com- 
mands, taught the scriptures, taught church attendance and 
behavior; the ‘child directed in its plays, in its readings, and 
in all things given the nature and administration of the Lord— 
why shall you not expect such an one to grow a Christian, and 
to exhibit the life of a Christian in the works which become a 
Christian, and especially if you add to it the light and aid ofa 
godly example? 

“ But the child must be converted.” True, but is it neces- 
sary that it grow up an impenitent sinner, in order that you 
shall see it converted ; so as to know the day and the hour of 
its conversion ? On which day was Samuel, or John, converted? 
God is the giver of the new heart, and what if it shall please 
him to give the old and the new together? Have you or has 
the child lost anything by being renewed so early, that neither 
you nor he can remember the time? Are you sure that you 
know the time of renewal, in casesin which you think you do? 
I have settled it with myself that to God belongs the renewal, 
and to me the use of the means and conditions which belong 
to it. And when the signs of renewal appear, be it in the 
cradle, or in prattling childhood, or in youth or adult 
years, I am to recognize them; and I shall look for them early 
if the right training has been had. 

At all events, the formation of Christian habits, the doing 
the things which Christians do, are those which, if anything, 
may be expected to show the signs ofa religious life within. 
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The child taught truth will not have to unlearn lying at con- 
version. If taught a correct speech, it will not have to undo 
the work of a profane tongue. Led to the prayer-meeting, it 
will know the way there. Taught pity to the poor, the re- 
newal will only have to turn human pity into a godly benefi- 
cence. Its prayers in childhood “said,” will become true 
praying afterwards. With this sort of Christians very little 
difficulty will be had in getting them at work. It is learned in 
the educating time, and easily glides into advancing practice. 
Such are the staple church members everywhere. By such are 
the ordinary services of religion sustained. Such are the pupils, 
and then the teachers, in the Sabbath-schools. Such keep the 
prayer-meetings going. From such come the officers of the 
church. Out of the ranks of such is the ministry recruited. 
Such become local missionaries in lone neighborhoods, away 
in the forests, starting and keeping up Sabbath-schools and 
prayer-meetings—and breaking through female timidity often 
to accomplish it. Such, in proportion, will be missionaries at 
home and on the other side of the globe. 

But all have not godly parents, and these are Christians con- 
verted late in life, and such, though not young in years, are 
children, often babes, in Christ. 

How shall such be trained to work? 

The rule is a simple one. The Christian child needs a child’s 
nurture. Paul fed such with milk, and milk is a simple food, 
not mixed nor highly seasoned, from which we gather, that such 
need much and continued instruction, and that in first things. 

First—“ Set the convert at work, or he will never get at it,” is 
a frequent direction, and under this advice such are sometimes 
pushed forward into positions and to duties which demand 
years of Christian culture and experience. There are Christians. 
who have had experiences of this sort which are attended with 
very unpleasant remembrances. The child can take exercise, 
but it must be a child’s exercise. With such there will be 
growth, but heavy duties will oftener dwarf than develop. I 
am certain of having known of young Christians injured by too 
heavy duties too early imposed. 

Yet there are differences. Some persons are converted a 
long while after their conversion ; that is, they come to its per- 
ception a long time after its occurrence. They have, it may 
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be, for years been Christian students, and if not renewed per- 
sons for a time, they are disciples ; so that, when recognized as 
converts, they are already well instructed in the theory, and 
sometimes the duties, of Christian life. 

Such persons stand in advance of ignorant converts, and more 
may be properly expected of them, and such may sometimes 
enter upon duties of prominence at once. Yet the Apostle 
Paul, though a trained scholar, thoroughly instructed in the 
Jews’ religion, and with an abundance of Jewish zeal and de- 
voutness, did not at once enter upon prominent labors at his 
conversion. God’s providence sent him away into Arabia, and 
kept him there for three years before commencing his apostolic 
life. Are we wrong in inferring that those were years of Chris- 
tian study, with such exercise as became a neophyte? It is true 
that Apollos and Timothy seem to be found active, as preach- 
ers, from the first, but it is only in seeming. The accounts 


* take no accurate note of time. And Paul keeps Timothy with 


himself for a time, while Apollos has to be taken in hand by 
Aquila and Priscilla. Babes in Christ need shelter, protection, 
instruction, and such gentle exercise as befits babes, till their 
muscles get volume and their bones hardness. The timid will 
want encouraging, the headstrong holding in, and all counsel. 
As they grow their labors will need increase with their strength. 
The work for a girl is not that for Paul. The question is not 
always what needs to be done, but what is possible for those 
todo. The labors are for the person; Gaius is for hospitality. 
Timothy is to help Paul, and Luke is Paul’s physician on his 
travels. Martha understands housekeeping, and Mary listens 
and chooses. Peter, James, and John may go upon the mount 
of transfiguration, but Matthew, the publican, may write a gos- 
pel. God’s spirit and providence together will direct what to 
do, if sought for. But let none in their early years neglect 
the ordinary means of grace on any pretense, even of Chris- 
tian labor. Let them use their voices in song—if not in 
the choir, in the congregation. Let them keep their place 


_ in the Sabbath-school or Bible-class, and when fitted to teach, 


teach. Let them be at the church prayer-meeting, of course, 
and take such part in it as propriety, their qualifications, and 
the word and spirit of God direct, for the edification of 
others, as well as for themselves, whether it be prayer, exhor- 
tation, song, or silent hearing. 
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And, if possible,let there be circles—schools—for the Christian 
children to pray in, where they may, if tender and timid, learn 
to exercise their gifts by littles. The churches are full of per- 
sons who do nothing beyond the narrowest circle of duty, be- 
cause not taught in time. And there are the lame and the 
feeble and the discouraged. Some in the church are idle, be- 
cause they know not what todo. Let them be shown. Some 
are idle, because lazy. Let such be stirred up. Some are idle 
from timidity. Let such be encouraged. If it be asked who 
shall do these things—the minister, the elders, the princes in 
Israel, the Dorcases, and the Priscillas, and the Deborahs, of 
whom let us hope all churches have, or will have, some. 
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Art. VI.—THE CONTROVERSY WITH PHARAOH 
NOT UPON A FALSE ISSUE. 
By Rev. G. LANSING, of the American Mission, Cairo, Egypt. 


IN the recent excellent commentary of Murphy on Exodus, 
we have the following on chap. 5: 1: “ And hold a feast to me 
in the wilderness. To hold a feast is the immediate subject of 
the journey. This is according to the Divine manner of teach- 
ing ; God promises a present seed, but there is a further seed, 
a good land; but there is a better country, an earthly rest, 
beyond which there is a heavenly rest. He speaks to men of 
the near and obvious, and those who hear he leads on to higher 
powers of understanding and nobler scenes of enjoyment. Be- 
sides, Pharaoh was not entitled to know, and he does not con- 
descend to ask, what were the ulterior purposes of God.” 

‘The above is a specimen of the comments which we read on 
this and the parallel passages in the book of Exodus, referring 
to this transaction between God and Pharaoh, and ¢hey are not 
satisfactory. To “holda feast” was not “the immediate ob- 
ject of the journey.” God told Moses at the bush, chap. iii: 8, 
that it was “to deliver them out of the hands of the Egyptians, 
and to bring them up out of that land into a good land and a 
large,” etc. In verses 16 and 17 he told Moses to tell the 
people that this was his design. In chap. iv: 29-31, we are in- 
formed that he and Aaron went and gathered together all the 
elders of the children of Israel, and Aaron spake all the words 
which the Lord had spoken to Moses, and did the signs in the 
sight of the people. And the people believed, and when they 
heard that the Lord had visited the children of Israel, and that 
he had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed their 
heads and worshiped.” We have the same thing repeated in 
chap. vi: 6-9. These passages clearly show that the ultimate, 
not “the immediate object of the journey ” was from the first 
distinctly stated to the people, and the statement was reiter- 
ated in terms that could not be misunderstood, and that the 
people believed. Therefore, we say, that if it be the Divine 
manner of teaching, to “ promise a present seed, a good land, 
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and an earthly rest,” when better things are intended ; this is not 
God’s manner in this instance, either of teaching or of dealing 
with his people. 

Let us now turn to Pharaoh. We are told; “ Besides, 
Pharaoh was not entitled to know, and he does not condescend 
to ask, what were the ulterior purposes of God.” But we think 
the whole narrative shows that Pharaoh did perfectly know and 
clearly understood the ulterior purposes of God. Another re- 
cently issued commentary says: “ In saying this they concealed 
their ultimate design of abandoning the kingdom, and by 
making this partial request at first, they wished to try the 
king’s temper before they disclosed their intentions any further. 
But they said only what God had put in their mouths (chap. iii: 
12-18), and this legalizes the specific act, while it gives no 
sanction to the general habit of dissimulation [Chalmers].” 
This is high authority, but we have higher for saying “Let 
God be true and every man a liar.” God does not “ legalize 
specific acts of dissimulation.” It is most demoralizing to sup- 
pose that God should insist upon Pharaoh’s giving the people 
permission to go three days into the desert for a feast, when 
the real object was to get them out of his reach and deliver 
them from his service. Let us go over the narrative again, and 
see if it throws any light upon this point. 

And first of all, we think we have the “ key to the situation ” 
in the opening words of the book, chap. i: 10, “ Come on, let us 
deal wisely with them lest they multiply, and it come to pass 
that when there falleth out any war they join also unto our ene- 
mies and fight against us, and so get them up out of the land.” 
That, under ordinary circumstances, was a most unnatural ap- 
prehension for a tyrant, and especially one who was himself “a 
new king,” an usurper. We would have expected to hear him 
say, lest they join also unto our enemies and fight against us, 
and so dethrone us andseize the kingdom. But this apprehen- 
sion of the king was not without its foundations. To ascertain 
what they were, we will not go back to the early history and 
traditions of the race. Let us only review the last chapters in 
Genesis, which give an account of matters cennected with the 
Egyptian residence of the people. 

Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years. It must 
have been to him a pleasant sojourn in the land of Goshen, the 
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best of the land, with his favorite son, Joseph, governor over 
all the land of Egypt, wearing the king’s ring, etc., but all this 
did not cause him to forget the land in which he and his father 
and grandfather had lived as nomads, “ dwelling in tabernacles 
(tents), as strangers and sojourners,” but still “heirs” of a 
glorious promise; and when the time drew nigh that he must 
die, he called to him his son Joseph, and said, “ Bury me not, 
I pray thee, in Egypt,” and he made Joseph swear, with his 
hand under his thigh, that he would carry him out of Egypt 
and bury him in the burying place of his fathers (Gen. xlvii: 
28-31). Then, in his dying benedictions, first upon the sons of 
Joseph, ch. 48, and afterwards his own sons, ch. 49, he spoke 
much of the “ everlasting possession,” which also, in a measure, 
he practically apportioned among them, and at the end charged 
them all, as he had before charged Joseph, to bury him with 
his fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
etc. (ch. xlix: 29-32). Then, in the next chapter we have an ac- 
count of how “ Joseph went up, and with him all the servants 
of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the 
land of Egypt, and all the house of Joseph and his brethren, 
and his father’s house, leaving only the little ones and the 
flocks and jherds in the land of Goshen,” and did unto Jacob 
according as he commanded them, for his sons carried him into 
the land of Canaan and buried him in the “ cave of the field of 
Machpelah.” A state funeral such as that would furnish gossip 
to the whole land of Egypt for at least two generations. 

Next, we learn that Joseph was thirty years of age when he 
stood before Pharaoh, and he lived one hundred and ten years, 
and of his death we have this account, Gen. 1: 24-26: “ And 
Joseph said unto his brethren, I die, and God will surely visit 
you and bring you out of this land unto the land which he 
sware to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And Joseph took an 
oath of the thildren of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, 
and ye shall carry up my bones from hence. And they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in the coffin in Egypt.” This 
brings us to a date which is far down in the residence of Israel 
in Egypt, and from this date forth, that embalmed and en- 
coffined body was preserved as a pledge of the fulfilment of 
God’s covenant promises, and a witness of the people’s hopes. 
Joseph’s “ giving commandment concerning his bones” is men- 
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tioned by Paul, in the eleventh of Hebrews, as an act of special 
faith. From the honorable funeral obsequies which the Egyp- 
tians and all the house of Pharaoh gave to his father, we conclude 
that had Joseph suffered it, they would, with great ceremony, 
have confined his remains to a rock-hewn or pyramid-covered 
tomb, and that, in accordance with the Egyptian custom, his 
power and dignity and mighty works would have secured his 
deification; but he suffered it not, and with his last breath, 
with a faith which was sublime, he said, “I die, but God will 
surely visit you.” I die, but God’s cause must live, and I pre- 
fer living in it, in the imperishable history and grateful sweet 
memories of God’s people to an Egyptian apotheosis. That 
was a deed which would live in the traditions and affections of 
the people. 

We have one more brief lifting of the curtain which hangs be- 
fore that dark period of the history of the chosen people which 
preceded the Exodus. Ephraim, the younger son of Joseph, 
received the right-handed blessing from his grandfather, Jacob, 
and heard him say, “ Let them grow into a multitude in the midst 
of the earth. I die, but God shall be with you and bring you 
again unto the land of your fathers.” We have in 1 Chron. 
vii: 21-24, a few lines from a lost page of history, from which 
we gather that some of Ephraim’s sons made an attempt to 
predate the fulfilment of God’s purpose and Jacob’s prophecy, 
and two of them, Ezer and Eliad, fell in the attempt, though a 
temporary lodgment must have been effected in the land to 
enable Sherah, his grand-daughter, to build in the midst of the 
Amorites, who then possessed the land, Beth-horath, the nether 
and the upper, and Uzzen-Sherah. 

The next link in the chain is Pharaoh’s declaration above 
quoted, and we think that, in the historical hints which we have 
already collected, we have sufficient data to show why it was 
that Pharaoh, while confessing that “the children of Israel are 
mightier than we,” was still exempt from the natural fear that 
they would usurp the throne, and only expressed the one “ lest 
they join also unto our enemies and fight against us, and so get 
them up and out of the land.’ He understood distinctly that 
the traditions, hopes, aspirations, and religious faith of that 
people all pointed to an exodus from the land of Egypt, and 
the possession of the land of their fathers. 
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This was full eighty years before Moses stood before the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. The life of Moses furnishes other 
links in the chain. When born he was first hid three months 
in his father’s house, and then boldly committed in his frail 
bark to the mercy of the waves. It was done, as we learn in Heb. 
ii: 23, “by faith ”"—the national faith in the nation’s covenant 
God. The child was given to his mother to nurse. She was 
not brought into the palace to act simply as wet nurse, but was 
told: “ Take this child away and nurse him for me.” What- 
ever we may surmise were the reasons for this course, we may 
suppose that they made it desirable that the child should re- 
main with his mother several years. Perhaps it was in accord- 
ance with the oriental custom, still in vogue, of sending royal 
children out to be nursed, and to live with the pastoral Bedouin 
until they are ten or twelve years of age, in order that they 
may by the life in the open air and simple diet lay the founda- 
tions for a hardy constitution. At all events, we are told, verse 
10, “ And the child grew (became great), and she brought him 
to Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her son.” This gives 
time and opportunity for the sowing of the seeds of Divine 
knowledge and faith into his young heart. He was full forty 
years of age before that seed bore fruit. It was then when he 
came to years that “ dy faith he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter ’—Heb. ii: 24. Before that (whether in an 
Abyssinian expedition, or otherwise, we need not now inquire), 
he had, as Stephen informs us, shown himself a man “ mighty 
in word and in deeds.” He’slew an Egyptian, and when he went 
out the second day he beheld two Hebrews striving together, 
and he essayed to right them. It surely looked as if he were 
setting up to be “a prince and a judge over them,” and we are 
indebted to Stephen in his speech before the Sanhedrim for 
bringing these acts into the line of Israel’s faith and hope. He 
tells us, Acts vii: 25, “ For he supposed his brethren would have 
understood How that God, by his hand, would deliver them, 
but they understood not.” The government was forced to 
take cognizance of such high-handed acts, and Moses was 
forced to flee. He spent forty years in Midian, and at the 
end of that time God met him at the bush in Horeb, an altered 
—a wiser and soberer man—still strong, stronger than ever in 
the national faith, but modestly distrustful of his own abilities. 
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God then gave him, as we have seen, his commission, and his 
message to the people and to Pharaoh, and the, people, as we 


thave also seen, “believed, and bowed their heads and wor- 


shiped.” Of course they went home and talked the mat- 
ter over with one another, some with joyful hearts, and some 
doubting, “ for anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage.” Even 
if they had wished to keep the news from the Egyptians, it 
would have been an impossibility. From chapter iii: 22, we 
learn that the two people lived on an intimacy, which, in this 
day, is very unusual with different sects and races in the East. 
The word there translated neighbor, in both Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, means more than our word neighbor. It means a tenant 
occupying a part of the same house. Even supposing an at- 
tempt at secrecy, the news would inevitably have spread. 
“ And afterward,” we are informed, “Moses and Aaron went 
in and told Pharaoh.”’ Now, who can suppose that Pharaoh 
was not perfectly aware of the errand of Moses and Aaron be- 
fore they entered. He had his answer prepared for them. 
How pointedly he delivers it? ‘“ Who is the Lord.that I should 
obey his voice and let Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither 
will I let Israel go.’”’ Who, reading this with the whole history 
before him, could say, with the Speaker’s Commentary, “It is 
evident from Pharaoh’s answer that he did not see in the re- 
quest any indication of an intention to escape from Egypt?”’ 
The very word mbw means more thanto “let go.” It means 
“to send forth,” and it is significant that Moses puts that word 
forward, and the holding a feast and the three days’ journey 
came in afterwards. 

The subsequent history confirms this view. Ist. We can- 
not imagine, hard-hearted as he was, that Pharaoh would have 
fought out the point so pertinaciously in the face of “signs 
and wonders,” and through ten dreary, destructive plagues, 
had he understood that the people only wished a three days’ 
excursion into the desert. He knew well, that even should he 
let them go, and had they shown a disposition to prolong their 
stay, he could have called out his horsemen and chariots and 
driven them back like a flock of sheep. 2d. It isnoteworthy that 
in subsequent negotiations between the brothers and Pharaoh, 
the phrase which is constantly used is simply “let the people go,’ 
or, “let the people go that they may serve me.” 3d. It is also 
21 
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very striking (and it can only be explained on the supposition 
that the true issue was thoroughly understood), that the first 
hints that more than a three days’ feast was in question came 
from Phezraoh, and not from Moses and Aaron. In chap. viii: 
25, we are told that Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron and 
said, ‘ Go ye and sacrifice to your God zz the land.” The last 
clause shows, though it does not appear that Moses had hinted 
it, that Pharaoh understood that when they left the land of 
Egypt, they had no intention of returning. On the other sup- 
position, could he have been so unwilling to let them go three 
days to the desert, as to make him willing to suffer the four 
plagues which had already been inflicted. Three days would 
have taken them into a barren, thirsty desert, where no water 
was, a most unsuitable place for a feast, and we wonder that 
any one at all acquainted with the topography of the country 
could fora moment imagine that it was ever intended asa 
serious proposition. Pharaoh certainly did not, as he further 
intimates in his next answer: “I willlet you go... only ye 
shall not go very far away.” Three more plagues and then 
Pharaoh appears fully to yield. He says, ix: 28, “ Entreat the 
Lord and I will let you go, and ye shall stay no longer.” 
The latter expression is particularly forcible in the original ; 
and had Pharaoh had any expectation of a return, he would 
rather have said, in oriental phrase, “‘Go, and may we see your 
faces again in peace.” But his hard heart again obtains the 
mastery over him, and the locusts are threatened. After utter- 
ing the threats, Moses and Aaron leave his presence, and then 
Pharaoh’s servants venture to expostulate with him—x:7.— 
“How long shall this man be a snare unto us? Let the men 
go that they may serve the Lord their God. Knowest thou 
Not yet that Egypt is destroyed?” There is now eminent 
danger of sedition in the land. Nothing else could have em- 
boldened the courtiers thus to speak to their despotic monarch. 
They; seeing that he is again relenting, bring back Moses and 
Aaron to him, and in his first words he again shows that he 
comprehends the situation, and sees what is behind it all. He 
says, ‘Go serve the Lord your God, but who are they that 
shall go?” (Literally, “ who and who are going ?”) He knew 
well enough that that people were not so very pious that all 
of them needed to go. The answer of Moses is explicit as to the 
«‘who and who,” and the meaning is plain enough, though he 
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must still preserve his consistency by adding: "« For we must 
hold a feast unto the Lord.” Pharaoh’s answer is hardly com- 
prehensible in our English version. He is irritated and per- 
plexed beyond measure, and his angwer may be translated and 
paraphrased thus: “ And he said unto them, let it be thus, (so 
be it, go). The Lord be with you (the oriental formula for 
saying good bye, God be with you—spoken sarcastically). 
When I send you and your little ones away, see to it, for evil 
is before you” (z.e., “Go! but I will follow you, and you will catch 
it.”) But when he saw this boisterous, threatening speech was 
received by the brothers without flinching, he relented and 
took the other tack. ‘“ Not so; go ye now that are men, and 
serve the Lord, for that ye did desire.” This latter clause isa 
pitiful catch at the literal terms of God’s first demand. 

We have thus, we think, made it to appear that from first to 
last there was no dissimulation on God’s part, and no deception 
practiced upon Pharaoh; but that, from the first interview be- 


- tween him and the brothers up to the dire end when he and his 


horsemen “ sank as lead in the mighty waters,” it was a “ foot-to- 
foot”? contest between Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, and 
the proud monarch of Egypt, upon a distinctly understood issue. 

The question now arises: Why was that issue thus “ put” to 
him in this circumlocutory manner instead of being plazn/y and 
fairly stated? To this I answer, that that is the way in which 
things are pu¢ in the Orient. We there are an exceedingly polite 
people. We never, if it can possibly be avoided, say an unpleas- 
ant thing. Even when what we wish to say is not particularly 
disagreeable, we have our own way of “ going around Robin 
Hood’s barn” to get at the subject, and we have not yet 
learned to frame our speech upon the model of Anglo-Saxon 
bluntness. It is notorious that the smallest purchase cannot be 
made, or the most trivial business be transacted, without endless 
circumlocutions. I could, were it necessary, give in illustra- 
tion numberless parallel cases of what in the West would,be 
called indirectness in dealing, if not by a harder name; and 
often when the interlocutors were an Oriental and an Occiden- 
tal, understanding each other’s words but ignorant of their re- 
spective peculiar idioms of speech, the result is very amusing, as 
the two parties, each of whom is in his own Wady, with a high 
mountain between them, strive to come to a mutual understand- 
ing, or heartily curse each other for inexplicable stupidity. 
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All that is necessary in the case in hand is to show that the 
parties distinctly understood one another, and this we think we 
have done from the record. Had the issue not been understood, 
then it would have been necessary for Moses delicately to have 
embodied in his speech a hint of what was behind the re- 
quest which he put forward, but the circumstances were such 
that this was not necessary. 

But it may be said—“ That is all well enough for crooked 
Orientals, but would God condescend to treat with Pharaoh in 
this crooked manner?” I answer, that what is crooked in the 
West is straight in the East. We, in the Orient, write from 
right to left. We begin at the end of the bookand read back- 
wards, that is to say, your backwards is our forwards. We 
place the adjective after the substantive which it qualifies, and 
the word before its nominative, so that the sentence as we 
form it is not “ John strikes James,” but “strikes John the 
good James the bad.” All this, and much more that is similar, 
is our own concern, so long as we understand each other, and 
when Occidentals would understand us they must condescend 
to learn our language, and by this I mean that they must learn 
not only the meaning of words as they are given in lexicons, 
but our oriental idioms and forms of speech and modes of 
thought. When God spoke to Pharaoh, he condescended to 
address him in oriental idioms, and to deal with him according 
to oriental methods. 

We might also, were it necessary, give many scriptural in- 
stances of similar circumlocutions. For example, Abraham’s 
negotiations with the children of Heth for the cave of 
Machpelah, and the “form of speech” with which the wise 
woman of Tekoah approached King David. Numerous other 
irtstances will suggest themselves to the mind of the reader of 
the Bible. 

In conclusign, we repeat, “‘ Let God be true and every man 
a liar.” And when we find a difficulty in Scripture, let us not 
take the Scotchman’s way of dealing with it, “to face it bravely 
and then pass on.” We have an example of this in one of the 
commentaries which we have consulted on this passage. The 
commentator on verse Ist simply says, “see verse 3d’’—and 
on verse 3d he says, “see verse Ist.” The better way is to 
face the difficulty, and then labor and pray and wait for more 
light—and sooner or later it will come. 
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Art. VII.—THEISTIC REACTIONS IN MODERN 
SPECULATION.* 
By PROFESSOR JOHN W. MEArs, Hamilton College, N. Y. 

IN the address delivered at Belfast, last August, by Mr. Tyn- 
dall, as President of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, he introduced a declaration in regardto the 
inherent powers of matter with the very singular phrase, 
“ Abandoning all disguise, the confession I feel bound to make 
to you.” etc. And the sentences which follow are a very bold 
declaration of the materialistic origin “ of every form of life.” 
Can this language be understood in any way that will save the 
reputation of the speaker for perfect candor in his previous 
utterances as a teacher of physical science? Did he disguisedly 
believe before, what he now, for the first time, ventured to 
make public? Was this declaration in regard to the all-potency 
of matter a position consciously novel to Mr. Tyndall? Was 
he not perfectly aware that, however it may have lain in his 
own mind previously, he was now, in the view of the public, 
taking a longer and bolder step towards materialistic atheism 
than in any of his previous published speculations ? 

So far as the Belfast address is concerned, the matter stands 
thus: After a long argument to show that the whole tendency 
of scientific investigation in the past has been to establish the 
independence and sufficiency of atoms or atomic forces, in which 
he deals out praise or blame to philosophers and investigators, 
according as they did or did not favor this doctrine ; he comes 
to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin, men most of all after his own 
heart. And yet, even in the speculations of these leaders of 
modern thought, he intimates a certain imperfection or defect. 
They have not gone far enough for him. They have touched 





* Science and Religion by John Tyndall; WV. Y. 7ribune Pamphlet Edition. 

Address delivered before the British Association, assembled at Belfast, by John 
Tyndall, F. R. S., President. Revised by the author. Witha Second Preface reply- 
ing to his Critics.) New York. D. Appleton & Co. 

Fournal of Speculative Philosophy. “St. Louis, October, 1874. 

Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart Mill. New York, 1875. 
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lightly and inconclusively on the problem of the origin of life. 
Mr. Darwin thinks all species were evolved from one primor- 
dial form. Mr. Tyndall is not satisfied with this. He pushes 
Mr. Darwin with the question: Was this primordial form cre- 
ated or not? Mr. Darwin does not reply, and his questioner 
deems it about as unscientific to concede the creation of one 
primordial form as of any or a//. It is anthropomorphism,* a 
mortal sin in the eyes of modern physicists. ‘“ We need clear- 
ness and thoroughness here,” says Mr. Tyndall. Many cre- 
ative acts, or not one. Matter insufficient, and requiring a cre- 
ator; or matter self-existent and all sufficient. This is the criti- 
cal point in the Belfast address. Here is the Rubicon which 
even Mr. Darwin has not crossed. Mr. Tyndall stands a 
moment on the same side. Looking over, he sees Lucretius, 
the atheistic Latin poet, on the other shore, and is fascinated 
by his appearance and his declaration that “nature is seen to 
do all things spontaneously, without the intermeddling of the 
gods.” He can stand it no longer. He plunges in. “ Aban- 
doning all disguise,” he says, ‘‘ the confession that I feel bound 
to make before you is that I prolong the vision backward across 
the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern in that 
matter—which we, in our ignorance, and notwithstanding our 
professed reverence for its creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium—the promise and potency of every form of life.” 

That an uncreated first-matter is here declared to be the 
origin of all things, we think, admits of no question. Mr. Tyn- 
dall, it is true, immediately struggles to regain his footing upon 
spiritualist ground by the help of idealism. He seems to call 
out to Mill and Kant and Fichte and Berkeley and Hume, to 





* Very wonderful is the professional repugnance of your modern physicist to an- 
thropomorphism ; 2. ¢., acting asa man would act. Atomomorphism, that is the 
truly high style; doing it up like an atom—there is your divine idea. An unintelli- 
gent atomfc force §& a far more appropriate term of comparison from which to get 
your conception of Deity, than an intelligent creature, confessedly the most sublime 
of nature's works. Mr. Tyndall tries to annihilate one of his critics by intimating 
that his God must be a Big Man. We might retort that Mr. Tyndall’s God is a Big 
Atom, and, generally speaking, we should prefer the former to the latter. In the 
Belfast address Mr. Tyndall speaks contemptuously of the theory of the universe de- 
rived “‘ not from the study of nature, but from the observation of man,’ as if there 
could be any correct way of studying nature other than contemplating chiefly its 
most important objects. 
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save him from sinking in the mire of a bottomless materialism. 
Very slender is their aid. They can only assert the unknow- 
ableness or the unreality of matter. To aman who has already 
let go of mind and fled to matter, they can only make things 
worse. Mr. Tyndall knows nothing of mind asan ultimatum, 
they know nothing of matter as ultimate. He had better with- 
draw his appeal, and go back to his materialism again. He, in 
fact, does so. ‘ Considered fundamentally ” he says, “it is by 
the operation of an insoluble mystery that life is evolved, 
species differentiated, and mind unfolded from their prepotent 
elements in the immeasurable past.” [The italics are ours.] 

Hence, mind is secondary and derived. The not-mind, the 
unintelligent something, is primary and original. Mind did not 
act upon and bring forth the not-mind; but the not-mind is 
the cause of mind. The not-mind, the unintelligent, appeared 
first, and the intelligent only after the action of its prepotent 
(unintelligent) elements, through an immeasurable past. This 
is evidently the order which Mr. Tyndall recognizes as pervad- 
ing the universe. He wraps it in mystery, says it is by the 
operation of an “ insoluble mystery, that mind is unfolded,” and 
ventures to add: “There is, you will observe, no very rank 
materialism here.” For our part, we do not see how mystery 
mitigates the rankness of the materialism. In fact, we know 
nothing more mysterious than materialism, and the ranker it 
is, the deeper is the mystery. 

No! if Mr. Tyndall would vindicate beyond question his be- 
lief in spirit and in God, let him make mind a factor in the 
production of his universe, and not a pitiful result of the work- 
ings of mindless forces through immeasurable ages. If he 
even holds that the przmum mobile may be a nondescript some- 
thing, involving mind and matter alike, no more the one than 
it is the other, let him say so. But the most he says is, that, 
according to the doctrines of evolution, all things physical and 
mental “have their unsearchable roots in a cosmical life.” 
Now, as matter contains the promise and “ potency of every 
form and quality of life,” this cosmical life must find in mat- 
ter and not in mind its ultimatum ; hence, “ the phenomena of 
physical nature, as well as those of the human mind, have their 
unsearchable roots in’’—matter! So much for the first form of 
the address. 
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When Mr. Tyndall “abandoned all disguise,” and made 
a “confession” to relieve his burdened mind, he must have an- 
ticipated the sensation with which his words would be met. It 
was, in fact, the boldest challenge which English-speaking theo- 
logians and philosophers had ever received from the materialist 
and atheist side. Naturally enough, they responded to it with 
unexampled promptness and unanimity. Protestants and 
Catholics, churchmen and dissenters, individuals, official per- 
sons and religious bodies sprung to the defense of truths com- 
mon to every form of Christianity, which had been assailed in 
the discourse. Apart from all theological bias, his speculative 
opinions and his attempted history of scientific inquiry have 
been sharply criticized as erroneous, unfair, and betraying 
ignorance of well-known facts. (See Mr. Davidson’s article 
in the Fournal of Speculative Philosophy, St. Louis, Oct. 1874.) 
Mr. Tyndall’s own friends have admitted that he misused 
the occasion, which was a purely scientific one, to drag in 
discussion upon theological subjects. No wonder he has felt 
himself called upon to reply once and again to his numerous, 
able, and importunate critics. And so we have before us, in 
connection with the seventh edition of the address, two 
pieces of apologetic writing as curious as the original address 
itself. 

The first of these “ prefaces,” in point of time, appeared 
within a month after the delivery of the address (September 
15th), so soon did the writer feel driven to the work of expla- 
nation and apology. The second preface (first in order as 
printed) appeared some two or three months later (Dec. 5, 1874). 
Rising from the perusal of both of these papers, one cannot 
fail, we think, to be struck with the difference of their tone to- 
wards religion. Neither of them undertakes to deny the 
charge of atheism and materialism from the point of view of 
his critics. Speaking, in the earliest preface, of the resolution 
of the Presbytery of Belfast, in which he is charged with “ ig- 
noring the existence of God, and advocating pure and simple 
materialism,” he says: “ Had the possessive pronoun ‘ our’ pre- 
ceded ‘ God,’ and had the words, ‘ what we consider,’ preceded 
‘pure,’ this statement would have been objectively true; but to 
make it so, this qualification is required.” In like manner he 
speaks of a Roman Catholic antagonist. He says: “I do not 
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fear the charge of atheism, nor should I even disavow 
it in reference to any definition of the Supreme which he or 
his order would be likely to frame.” 

Nevertheless, the first and briefer preface shows a dispo- 
sition, if not to retract or to soften the positions of the Belfast 
address, yet to couple with it a certain shade of regret and a 
suggestion of possible error, arising from a temporary weak- 
ness, to be repented of, whichis entirely absent from the hard 
tone and obstinate re-assertions of the later and longer preface. 
One cannot but picture Mr. Tyndall as, in the first preface, 
aware that he had trespassed, and desirous of making some 
reparation to the theistic feeling of the community, which he 
had undiguisedly assailed ; while in the second, he makes the 
impression of one who has repented of his repentance and 
gone back to his error. That earlier statement contained the 
admission that the address was written, “‘ under some disadvan- 
tages, in the Alps, and sent by installments to the printer.” 

It also contains the following remarkable paragraph: “In 
connection with the charge of atheism, I would make one re- 
mark. Christian men are proved by their writings to have their 
hours of weakness and of doubt as well as their hours of 
strength and of conviction, and men like myself share, in their 
own way, these variations of mood and tense. Were the re- 
ligious views of many of my assailants the only alternative 
ones, I do not know how strong the claims of materialism upon 
my allegiance would be. Probably they would be very strong. 
But as it is, 1 have noted, during years of self-observation, that 
it is not in hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine 
commends itself to my mind; that in the presence of stronger 
and healthier thought, it gver dissolves and disappears, as 
offering no solution of the mystery in which we dwell and 
of which we form a part.” 

In this avowal, it is certainly conceded that the writer was 
conscious of at least occasional phases of experience and men- 
tal tendency, which he would admit to be atheistic from his 
own point of view. And, certainly, if he ever gave utterance 
to an atheistic view of the universe, it was in the Belfast ad- 
dress, when he declared himself to be throwing off all disguise, 
and to be making a solemn confession, 7. ¢., in regard to the 
all-potency of matter, independently of divine interposition. 
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Naturally, therefore, this extract from the September preface 
has been regarded in the light of a recantation of that 
confession, as proof of a reaction in his own soul from the 
melancholy extreme of that heathen philosophy which denied 
an intelligent creator and governor of the universe, and made 
matter eternal and fate supreme. Such a view belonged to his 
hours of weakness and doubt. Not in a season of clearness 
and vigor did those doctrines of the Belfast address commend 
themselves to the varying and sensitive soul of the author; an 
access of stronger and healthier thought would have dissolved 
them, like the beam of heat sent through the crystalline edifice 
of ice in his experiments on molecular action at Manchester. 

Charity to Mr. Tyndall disposes us to take this view of the 
September preface. It was only the natural recoil, we thought, 
which every mind, not utterly seared and perverted, must 
sooner or later experience from the hopeless and dreadful 
abyss of atheism. The natural aversion of the fallen heart from 
God was represented in the address; the deeper nature—shall 
we call it—which clings to God, and which recognizes the soul’s 
relationship to the father of all, asserted itself in the September 
preface. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by the very considerable 
changes which have been made in the address as it has passed 
through successive editions, the seventh of which now lies be- 
fore us. The first noticeable change is at the foot of page 68 
(Appleton’s Ed.\, where, at the close of the imaginary argu- 
ment of Bishop Butler, the writer adds to the address as de- 
livered, “I hold the Bishop’s reasoning to be unanswerable, and 
his liberality to be worthy of imitation.” Next is an omission 
of four sentences, to be found on page 9 of the 7rzbune’s pam- 
phlet edition, in which the objections of theologians to the 
claims of unformed sciences are characterized with great sever- 
ity ; for example: ‘“ When first broached, these verities of sci- 
ence [sic] found loud-tongued dennuciators.” These theolo- 
gians were also compared to thistles, “ scattering their germs 
abroad and reproducing their kind, ready to play again the 
part of their intellectual progenitors, to show the same viru- 
lence, the same ignorance, to achieve for a time the same suc- 
cess, and finally to suffer, the same inexorable defeat.” Not 
only is this tiresome pseudo-scientific cant against theologians 
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wisely struck out, but the following more surprising utterance, 
which has as much concentrated godlessness as anything in the 
entire address: ‘ Surely, the time must come at last when 
human nature, in its entirety, whose legitimate demands it is 
admitted science alone can satisfy, will find expositors and in- 
terpreters of a different stamp from those rash and ill-informed 
persons who have been hitherto so ready to hurl themselves 
against every new scientific revelation, lest it should endanger 
what they are pleased to consider theirs.” 

All this has disappeared, as well it might, for it is Mr. Tyn- 
dall himself who has more than once pointed to another sphere 


_of man’s nature quite beyond the province of science to satisfy. 


From other parts of the discourse have also disappeared those 
needless vaunts of scientific courage in the face of imagined 
storms of persecution, which makes us rather wonder whether 
the scientific cuticle of our day has not grown thin and sensitive 
and timorous of criticism far more rapidly than theologians 
have grown charitable. 

But, like most over-sensitive people, these men have more 
than their share of self-esteem. Mr. Tyndall has added a long 
paragraph tothe address, as spoken (which appears on page 
89 of Appleton’s edition), in which he describes the “ true man 
of science’ as if he were a being of superior mold, raised quite 
above the infirmities .of those blind believers whom he is called 
upon to refute. “ There is in the true man of science,” he says, 
“a wish stronger than the wish to have his belief upheld, namely, 
the wish to have them true. And this stronger wish causes 
him to reject the most plausible support, if he has reason to 
suspect that it is vitiated by error.” This is very noble, very 
worthy to be held up as the ideal character of all investigators 
of truth, but when it is claimed as the peculiarity of any one 
class of men on the face of-the earth, we smile, and put the 
claim to the account of the vanity of itsauthors. In fact, there 
is reason to doubt whether, in this Belfast address, from be- 
ginning to end, Mr. Tyndall has appeared in the character of 
“the true man of science” at all. He has been entertaining 
his hearers largely with his beliefs, and seems to have been con- 
tent all through with “ plausible support ” instead of scientific 
demonstration. 

Perhaps the most significant change made in later editions 
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will bring out this unscientific type of the address more clearly, 
It occurs in the remarkable sentence referred to in the com- 
mencement of this article, and around which very much of the 
interest of the general public in the address, and very much of 
its controversy, has revolved. That sentence, as originally de- 
livered, was as follows: “ Abandoning all disguise, the confes- 
sion I feel bound to make to you is, that I prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of the experimental evidence, 
and discern in that matter—which we, in our ignorance, and 
notwithstanding our professed reverence for its creator, have 
covered with opprobrium—the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life.” (Zrzbune Ed., p. 14.) As corrected, 
the sentence reads: “ Believing, as I do, in the continuity of* 
nature, I cannot stop abruptly where our microscopes cease to 
be of use. Here the vision of the mind authoritatively supple- 
ments the vision of the eye. By an intelligent necessity I 
cross the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern 
in that matter—which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium—the promise and po- 
tency of all terrestrial life.” (Appleton’s Edit., pp. 88-89.) 

Here, evidently, the character of the strictly scientific man is 
dropped, and that of the speculator is avowed instead. In 
place of experimental demonstration, we have “ intellectual 
necessity.” This was not difficult to make out from the first 
form of the statement, but it is too obtrusive to be overlooked 
in the second. The boundary of experimental evidence is ex- 
pressly said to be crossed ; we are altogether out of range of all 
scientific tests when we predicate such marvelous capacities of 
“that matter.” 

The reader will not fail to mark the very great differences in 
the tone and spirit of the two editions of this memorable con- 
fession ; in fact, in its second form, it is no lo..ger a confession. 
It is no longet “an abandonment of disguise;” no longer a 
confession of faith wrung from him by inward pressure. 
So modestly is it now put, that we doubt whether the 
world would have much more than heard of the Belfast address 
if this had been the original form of its principal declaration. 
Instead of ostentatiously proclaiming the acme of a most dis- 
tinguished scientific man’s daring, and implying the anticipa- 
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tion of a universal response from outraged Christendom ; instead 
of the utterly repulsive idea of “‘ every form and quality of life ”— 
divine and human, vegetable and animal, terrestrial and cos- 
mical—being derived from matter, we have the level prose of 
ordinary statement, in which the extra-scientific opinion of the 
author is limited to the possible material origin of every form 
of terrestrial life. A similar correction is made in a subsequent 
portion of the address, where “ the insoluble mystery,” by which 
“life is evolved, and mind unfolded from their prepotent ele- 
ments,” is greatly emended by. the reading “life on earth is 
evolved.” The doctrine that remains is bad enough and un- 
christian enough, but as it does not discard, but only thrusts 
back, the creative act, it is no longer necessarily atheistic, and 
we cannot help regarding these latter alterations as designedly 
made out of deference to the theistic sentiment, and as thus 
to be classed with the September preface in the view which we 
have taken of Mr. Tyndall’s state of mind at that time. 

Of the second preface (first as printed), we cannot take so 
favorable a view. It seems to have been written in one of those 
less sound and healthy “ variations of mood and tense,” which, 
in the September preface, we were warned to expect in Mr. 
Tyndall. Much of it is occupied in showing the hostility of 
the Romish Church to science, and in settling personal accounts 
with some of his leading critics.. Its deficiency from a theistic 
point of view is not only the absence of any frank avowal on 
the subject, which Mr. Tyndall seems studiously to avoid; but 
the unreserved declaration, that the idea of creative power in- 

' truding into any series of phenomena is opposed to the very 
spirit of science. “The assumption of such a power,” he says, 
“to account for special phenomena, has always been a failure.” 
And by “special phenomena,” he means the appearance of 
life and living things on the earth. ‘How were they intro- 
duced?” he asks. ‘ Was life implicated in the nebule—as 
part, it may be, of a vaster and wholly incomprehensible life ; 
or is it the work of a Being standing outside the nebulz, who 
fashioned it as a potter does his clay, but whose own origin and 
ways are equally past finding out? As far as the eye of sci- 
ence has hitherto ranged through nature, no intrusion of purely 
creative power into any series of phenomena has ever been ob- 
served. The assumption of such a power to account for 
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special phenomena has always proved a failure. It is opposed 
to the very spirit of science, and I, therefore, assumed the re. 
sponsibility of holding up, in contrast with it, that method of 
nature which it has been the vocation and triumph of science 
to disclose, and in the application of which we can alone hope 
for further light. Holding, then, that the nebulz and all subse- 
quent life stand to each other in the relation of the germ to 
the finished organism, I re-affirm here—not arrogantly or defi- 
antly, but without a shade of indistinctness—the position laid 
down in Belfast. . . . The scientific man will be the last to 
dogmatize upon the subject, for he knows best that certainty is 
here, for the present, unattainable. His refusal of the creative 
hypothesis is /ess an assertion of knowledge than a protest 
against the assumption of knowledge, which must long, if not 
forever, lie beyond us, and the claim to which is the source of 
manifold confusion upon it.” 

There is no evidence, he says, of creation except the Book 
of Genesis, and that “ has no voice on scientfiic questions. It 
is a poem, not a scientific treatise.” 

Thus, Mr. Tyndall puts himself on record not only as thrusting 
back to a remote era, but as discarding, the idea of a creation; 
consequently, he must abandon the ground of theism. He 
does not wish to dogmatize, yet he dogmatically asserts that 
the “ assumption of creative power” is “ opposed to the very 
spirit of science.” Again, he says, “certainty is here, for the 
present, unattainable.” Yet, in the Belfast address, he claims that 
it is “ by an intellectual necessity that he crosses the boundary 
of experimental evidence, and discernsin matter the promise 
and potency of every form of life.” He “ does not dogmatize,” 
but he disposes of the book of Genesis by thrusting it out of 
court—by declaring it a poem! He claims to have a mind 
open to conviction, yet he asserts that believers in creation have 
no other authority than this book for their belief. Has he never 
heard of any “intellectual necessity” besides that for his own 
side of the question? Is he blind to the powerful and univer- 
sal necessity of the human mind for just the very conception 
which he undertakes to discredit? Does “ intellectual!ne- 
cessity”” weigh so much with him, that it can carry him where, 
confessedly, he is without a particle of scientific evidence to 
sustain him ? and Yet, is not this same sort of necessity to be 
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recognized as a great and a living fact, enabling and constrain- 
ing mankind, almost as a unit, to see the proof of the existence 
of moral, intelligent, infinite first-cause, as the plainest and 
most striking fact in the world of matter and of mind? Is “the 
intellectual necessity” of a knot of materialistic speculators 
anything more than a personal or a professional idiosyncrasy, 
compared with that commanding universal instinct, which will 
have a God, true or false, and which, if it does not find a true 
Book of Beginning, will invent one? We venture to affirm that 
there is no law of Mr. Tyndall’s own intellectual being that re- 
\quires him to set aside first-cause, or that forces upon him, as 
an intellectual necessity, the eternity of matter, or its all-suf- 
ficiency to produce its own changes, or to develop from itself 
all the phenomena of life and thought and consciousness and 
morality. The vacillating tone of his lecture and emendations 
and prefaces disproves the existence of such established 
convictions. 

In the recently published posthumous essays of John Stuart 
Mill, there are two which stand in marked contrast to each 
other: “ The Utility of Religion” and “ Theism.” The former 
seems designed to vindicate the melancholy impression made 
upon his youthful mind by the atheistic teachings of his father, 
and might, with equal or greater propriety, have been entitled, 
“The Uselessness and Injuriousness of Religion in General, and 
of the Evangelical Type of Christian Beliefin Particular.” Not 
only are the views of Mr. Mill narrow and bigoted, as might be 
expected from his education, but they reveal often a complete 
ignorance of the common defenses of the orthodox faith. His 
treatment of the problem of evil under the government of God 
is crude, puerile, and shallow. He knows nothing, apparently, 
of the approximate solution of the problem which the tyro in 
moral philosophy draws from the bare fact of the existence 
of finite moral beings. Such, as far as we can see, there cannot 
be, without the possibility at least of sin and fall and all its evil 
consequences.* He never caught a glimpse of the profound 





* The Jate Gerrit Smith, although maintaining his profession of Christianity to the 
last, held views of the immoral tendencies of certain orthodox doctrines very simi- 
lar to these extravagant opinions of John Stuart Mill. They appeared in his “Letter 
to Albert Barnes,” in 1868, from which arose a correspondence of profound interest 
between those distinguished men, on “ Sin and Suffering in the{Universe.” Yet Mr. 
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ethical meaning of the Book of Job, in which the uses of suffer- 
ing, in the discipline and development of the imperfect right- 
eousness of the best of human characters, are set forth with all 
the richness of language and fertility of invention and single- 
ness of aim of the highest type of poetry. 

However, it was appointed to Mr. Mill himself to undergo 
no small share of these chastisements, and, all unconsciously to 
himself, he may have profited by their teachings. His wife, for 
whom he felt an affection more nearly approaching worship 
than perhaps anything: in his whole experience, was removed 
from him by death in the fall of 1858. It was before her death 
(between the years 1850 and 1858, says Miss Taylor, in the In- 
troductory Note) that this essay on “ The Utility of Religion” 
was written. Ten years after that event (1868-70) he composed 
the essay on “ Theism,” the last of the Posthumous Essays. 
So different is its spirit and, in several instances, its specific 
declarations, from those of the essay which preceded it, that 
his step-daughter, Miss Taylor, is constrained to spend a large 
part of her introductory notice, two pages out of three, in the 
effort to account for the discrepancy. It is certainly interest- 
ing to know that it was “the last considerable work” of the 
author, and, consequently, that “it shows the latest state of the 
author’s mind—the carefully-balanced result of the deliberations 
of a lifetime.” This is Miss Taylor’s opinion of the essay, not-. 
withstanding the fact of which she admonishes us, that it had 
not undergone “the revision to which, from time to time, he 
subjected most of his writings before making them public.” 

In fact, the whole draft of the two essays may be described 
as mutually contradictory. The first is atheistic; the second is 
theistic. The first aims to reconcile the reader to dispensing 
with the idea of religion; the second, by a halting, timorous, 
and yet careful, analysis, develops the scientific grounds of a 
possible faithsin natural and revealed religion. The first 





Smith’s clear head and early familiarity with the grounds and defenses of leading 
orthodox doctrines saved him from the astonishing crudities of Mr. Mill. In the 
letter above-mentioned, he says (p. 5): “It is true that man is so made that he can 
sin, but how low a being would man be if he were of necessity sinless ? * How far 
inferior to what he now is? He would bea mere machine, and his going right 
would no more argue wisdom and goodness in him than does the right-going of a 
clock argue wisdom and goodness it it.’’ 
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breathes unmistakable hostility to Christianity—at times it 
reminds us of the truculence of the bar-room and of the 
itinerant infidel lecturer; the other sounds a truce, offers the 
olive branch, and makes reserved but actual advances to the 
position the writer had been so bitterly assailing before. 

In the first essay, following the hint given him by his 
father, Mr. Mill applauds the doctrine of the Manicheans (a 
good and an evil principle, dividing the government of the world 
between them). He says (Three Essays, Am. Ed. p. 116): 
“One only form of belief in the supernatural—one only 
theory respecting the origin and government of the universe 
—stands wholly clear, both of intellectual contradiction and of 
moral obliquity, . . . the doctrine of the Manicheans.” 

In the second essay, on the contrary, he asserts that Mono- 
theism is the only Theism which can claim for itself any 
footing on scientific ground. (Three Essays, p. 133 ; comp. also, 
p. 186.) 

It is freely conceded in this Essay on Theism, that “ Science 
contains nothing repugnant to the supposition that every 
event which takes place results from a specific volition of the 
presiding power, provided that this power adheres in its 
particular volitions to general laws laid down by itself” (p. 136), 
Widely different is this from Mr. Tyndall’s labored attempt to 
prove that science excludes the idea of a Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe. Even the reservation, with which Mr. 
Mill closes the above statement, seems to be withdrawn at a 
later stage of the argument, where the credibility of miracles 
is discussed (p. 232). 

This admission introduces the main argument of the essay, 
viz., whether there is sufficient evidence to prove “ the creation 
and government of nature by a sovereign will?” It is in 
entire accordance with the philosophical prejudices instilled 
into his mind, that he can appreciate none of the deductive 
arguments for the being of a God; that he seems utterly 
unconscious of any metaphysical necessity for a first cause; 
that he denies the general consent of mankind to the doctrine, 
and argues against any and every form of intuitive knowledge 
of the divine existence in the human mind. To be sure, in 
this last position he is able to quote as high authority, on the 


’ theistic side, as Sir William Hamilton. ‘“ Whatever relates to 
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God,” he says, in another place,* “I hold, with Sir William 
Hamilton, to be matter of inference; I would add of inference 
a posteriori.’ Then passing beyond Sir William’s position, he 
proceeds to argue that a knowledge of the infinite (in the 
concrete) can be and is reached by that method. He thus 
appears rather as a defender of the common idea, that the 
infinite God, in some true sense, is known by the mind. 
Whether this idea, gained @ fosteriori, is to be regarded as 
having a corresponding reality outside the mind any more 
than the @ priori notion, we are not informed. 

But the most surprising feature of Mr. Mill’s attempt to 
discredit the a& priori argument is his explanation of 
its continued existence in the world, in spite of the 
absence of all adequate grounds for its support. He re- 
gards it as an instance of the absurdity of assuming that, in 
the order of the universe, whatever is desirable is true. It is 
“a naif expression of the tendency of the human mind to 
believe what is agreeable to it.” Instead of the belief in 
God being a fact which man cannot shake off, in spite of his 
natural distaste for the idea, according to Mr. Mill, he likes it 
so much that he has actually formed it without adequate 
ground! Nothing is clearer throughout this whole volume, 
than that the author himself is utterly without that fine moral 
sensibility, that awakened conscience, which, under the teach- 
ings of the gospel and the Holy Spirit, reveals to us the deep 
dislike of the natural man to God. 

It is when Mr. Mill reaches the argument from Marks of 
Design for the Being of a God, that he speaks like a man who 
is at home. ‘“ We now, at last,” he says, “reach an argument 
of a really scientific character, which does not shrink from 
scientific tests, but claims to be judged by the established 
canons of induction” (p. 167). Mr. Mill applies these canons 
most rigorously to the argument, as stated by Paley; holds 
the argument closely to experience, declares it amounts only 
to the inferior kind of inductive evidence, called analogy, and 
that it can never be equal in validity to a real induction (pp. 
168, 169.) Yet, a moment after (pp. 169 and 170), he gives a 





* Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, New York, 1874, Vol. 
I, p- 48. 
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different shape to the arrangement; says the previous view 
“ does not do full justice to the evidence,” and points out the 
fact of nature’s arrangements conspiring to an end, as con- 
stituting an inductive argument. “This,” he now says, “I 
think is undeniable.” Selecting the eye as an illustration, he 
argues that, by induction of particulars, under the “ Method of 
Agreement,” we are brought to the conclusion that it is the 
work of an intelligent, designing will. 

With an expression of regret (is it mere Attic courtesy, or 
does it reveal a slight improvement in his own state of 
mind ?) he sees this argument for creative forethought in the 
formation of the eye diminished in conclusiveness by the 
principle of the “Survival of the Fittest.” The reality of 
such a principle, we are told, cannot be doubted, though 
its adequacy to account for such truly admirable combinations 
as some of those in nature is still, and will probably long 
remain, problematical. The theory, if admitted, would be in 
no way inconsistent with creation. “ But it must be acknowl- 
edged that it would greatly attenuate the evidence for it. 
Leaving this remarkable speculation to whatever fate the 
progress of discovery may have in store for it, I think it must 
be allowed that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
adaptations in nature afford a large balance of probability in 
favor of creation by intelligence.” 

With all his deductions and extenuations, Mr. Mill has thus 
conceded to the argument, as it now stands—for the existence 
not only of a God, but for a creator—a large balance of proba- 
bility. An accumulation of probabilities reaching to moral cer- 
tainty, not to demonstration, is all that natural theology can 
give us. The argument for design, doubtless from design, is not 
compulsory, but such as is adopted to influence beings en- 
dowed with moral sense and with common sense. For them 
“a large balance of probability ” should be and is enough, at 
least in the sphere of natural theology. What may be needed 
more is furnished in the Evidences of Revelation. 

In turning to this part of the subject (Part IV., p. 212), Mr. 
Mill makes the remark, that “ the indications of the creator and 
of his attributes, which we are able to find in nature, . . . are 
sufficient to give to the supposition of a revelation a standing 
point, which it would not otherwise have had; it has not to 
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prove the very existence of the being from whom it professes 
to come.” His characteristic narrowness and insensibility to 
any form of @ priorz, or deductive, mode of thought, appears in 
his rejection of the internal evidence of a revelation, except as 
having negative weight. It may be of a character to discredit— 
it can never establish—the superhuman origin of the document. 
He confines himself entirely to the external evidence, 2. ¢., to 
miracles. 

Here, as in his logic, he puts himself upon ground entirely 
different from that of the unbelieving naturalists of our day. 
Hume’s argument against miracles, he admits, may be conclu- 
sive with them. “ But it is far from being equally so when the 
existence of a being who created the present order of nature— 
and, therefore, may well be thought to have power to modify it— 
is accepted as a fact, or even as a probability, resting on inde- 
pendent evidence. Once admit a God, and.the production, by 
his direct volition, of an effect, which, in any case, owed its 
origin to his creative will, is no longer a purely arbitrary hy- 
pothesis to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with as 
a serious possibility.” It is a point which may be settled by 
evidence in the affirmative. Whether the evidence in case of 
the Christian miracles was sufficient is the true question. Mr. 
Mill is not willing to admit its sufficiency; he will only go so 
far as to say that “there is nothing so inherently or absolutely 
incredible in this supposition (of a revelation attested by mira- 
cles) as to preclude any one from hoping that it may, perhaps, 
be true.” 

But we hasten to lay before our readers the “ general result” 
of the discussion, as presented by the writer. It is here 
especially, that the tone of the essay is in contrast with that 
which precedes it, and here we cannot fail to detect a hopeful 
progress in the author’s mode of conceiving his subject. Be- 
fore, religion was a foe of good—worse than useless in the world. 
Now, it appears to him “ that the indulgence of hope with re- 
gard to the government of the universe and the destiny of man 
after death—while we recognize as a clear truth, that we have 
no ground for more than a hope—is legitimate and philosophi- 
cally defensible. The beneficial effect of such a hope is far 
from trifling. It makes life and human nature a far greater 
thing to the feelings, and gives greater strength as well as 
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greater solemnity to all the sentiments which are awakened in 
us by our fellow creatures, and by mankind at large. The 
benefit consists less in the presence of any specific hope than 
in the enlargement of the general scale of the feelings, the 
loftier aspirations being no longer in the same degree checked 
and kept down by a sense of the insignificance of human life ” 
(pp- 249, 250). 

We wonder if Mr. Mill, in penning these sentences, thought 
of that period in his own life, so candidly and graphically de- 
scribed in his Autobiography (chap. 5 : “ A crisis in my mental 
history”), when he seemed suddenly, and without any afflicting 
experience,“ to have nothing left to live for.” Mr, Thomas 
Hughes, M. P., explains this crisis, in his own way, as the result 
of a life without any “ back-ground of God” in it. Mr. Mill 
seems to have acquired at least the premises for a similar con- 
clusion. 

He continues by ascribing to religion the principal share in 
maintaining among men “a most important,” an “ infinitely 
precious exercise of the imagination ;”’ indeed, “ human excel- 
lence greatly depends upon the sufficiency of the provision made 
for its exercise.”” ‘This consists of the familiarity of the im- 
agination with the conception of a morally perfect being, and 
the habit of taking the approbation of such a being as the 
standard by which to regulate our characters and lives.” Even 
when the being is conceived of as merely imaginary, this bene- 
ficial effect is quite possible. ‘But religion, since the birth of 
Christianity, has rendered the special service of inculcating the 
belief, that our highest conceptions of combined wisdom and 
goodness exist in the concrete, in a living being, who has his 
eyes on us and cares for our good. Through the darkest and 
most corrupt periods, Christianity has raised this torch on high— 
has kept this object of veneration and imitation before the eyes 
of man” (pp. 250, 231). 

As the essay draws to a close, its tone continues gradually to 
rise, until one cannot help believing that the long-fettered 
mind of this most exceptionally trained Englishman was worke 
ing its way to truer freedom and to better light. There is almost 
a positively Christian tone in many of the sentences of the 
following paragraphs: 

“ Above all, the most valuable part of the effect on the 
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character which Christianity has produced, by holding up in a 
divine person a,standard of excellence and a model of imita- 
tion, is available even to the absolute unbeliever, and can never 
be lost to humanity, For it is Christ—it is the God incar- 
nate ; more than’the God of the Jews, or of Nature, who, being 
idealized, has taken so great and salutary a hold on the modern 
mind. And whatever else may be taken away from us by ra- 
tional criticism, Christ is still left; an unique figure, not more 
unlike all his precursors than all his followers, even those 
who had the direct benefit of his personal teaching. Who 
among his disciples, or among the proselytes, was capable 
of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining 
the life and character revealed in the gospel? Certainly not 
the fisherman of Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose 
character and idiosynracies were of a totally different sort; 
still less the early Christian writers,in whom nothing is more 
evident than that the good which was in them was all derived, 
as they all professed that it was derived, from the higher source.” 

[We omit the sentences which show that Mr. Mill had *not 
yet attained an insight into the significance of John’s Gospel.] 

About the life and sayings of Jesus he continues, “ There isa 
stamp of personal originality combined with profundity of in- 
sight, which, if we abandon the idle expectation,of finding scien- 
tific precision where something very different was aimed at, 
must place the prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of 
those who have no belief in his inspiration, in the very first 
rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast. Nor would it be easy, now even, for an unbeliever to 
find a better translation of the ruie of virtue, from the abstract 
to the concrete, than to endeavor so to live that Christ would 
approve‘our life. When to this we add, that to the rational 
skeptic it remains a possibility that Christ actually was what 
he supposed himself to be—not Goa, but a man charged 
with a special, express, and unique commission from God, to 
lead mankind to truth and virtue; we may well conclude that 
the influences of religion on the character, which will remain 
after rational criticism has done its utmost against the evidences 
of religion, are well worth preserving, and what they lack in 
direct strength, as compared with those of a firmer belief, is 
more than compensated by the greater truth and rectitude of 
th e morality they sanction.” 
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With all the grave defects of the Essay on Theism, some of 
which we have passed over lightly, or without mention, we are 
inclined to regard it as one of the most remarkable and signifi- 
cant of all of the author’s productions. We are heartily glad 
that Mr. Mill lived long enough to conceive and write it. It is 
a contribution, real, though slight, towards undoing the great 
mischiefs of his earlier writings, and of the general drift of his 
example during a long, able, and influential career. We think 
these last words of Mr. Mill, and the September Preface and 
Emendations of Mr. Tyndall, may be classed together as sug- 
gestive of a vaccillation and a reaction in the minds of the lead- 
ers of the unbelieving speculation of our day from their ad- 
vanced positions. But Mr. Tyndall has a greater work to do 
in that direction than Mr. Mill had. May both light and op- 
portunity be granted to him to do it. 
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Art. VIII.—DR. GILLETT’S WORKS ON NATURAL 
THEOLOGY, 


AND THE STUDY OF THE MORAL SYSTEM IN LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


One of the great productions of the day, reaching into the several 
interlocking departments of theology, philosophy, history and litera- 
ture, is, God in Human Thought, or Natural Theology traced in Lit- 
erature, Ancient and Modern, to the time of Bishop Butler; with a clos- 
ing chapter on the Moral System, and an English Bibliography from 
Spenser to Butler, by Prof. E. H. Gillett of the University of New York : 
published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in two solid and handsome 
octavo volumes. It is the result of an effort to prepare an historica 
and critical Introduction to Butler’s Analogy, to be delivered in the 
form of lectures to the author’s classes in the University, but it has 
far outgrown the limits of the original design. While he has had the 
assistance of such authors as Gladstone on Homer, Prof. Tyler on, the 
Theology of the Greek Poets, the disquisitions of Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
Dr. Moffat on the ‘Comparative Religions of the Ancient World,” 
Ritter’s History of Philosophy, Bunsen’s God in History, and various 
others, in executing certain portions of his task, in others he has been 
obliged to work his own way without such guidance. Especially is this 
true of the English and Continental literature of the century preceding 
Butler, which gave birth and shape to his Analogy. Many of these 

_ works, he informs us, he was obliged to import, as they were not accessible 
in American libraries. Not only upon these, but on all the auxiliary 
works at his command, the author has brought to bear the original and 
constructive force of his own mind. It is no mere compilation, but an 
organic product of his own, as a whole, and in its parts; and is a noble 
monument *of his diligence, fidelity, and scholarship; of his critical, 
philosophic, and theological discrimination. As a work of literary or 
rhetorical art, too, it is exceedingly well done. In its style, method, 
arrangement of topics, its complete table of contents, and its biblio- 
graphy, it is admirable. The knowledge it gives of the vast body of 
authors and literature related to the important subject treated of, rens 
ders it of great value to all libraries, whether theological, philosophical, 
or general in their character. ‘There are few great thinkers, or leader- 
of thought, or recorders and expounders of representative thought, on 
matters relative to natural or revealed religion, before Butler’s day, 
whose utterances and principles are not carefully estimated. 
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The result of the whole the author well sums up thus: 


“If the testimony given to a moral order of the world, to the doctrine of a pro- 
vidence, to the immortality of the soul, to the present life as one of probation, 
and to the future as one of retribution, be found entitled to our respcct, it may 
serve as a strong presumption, at least, that convictions, or, more properly per- 
haps, persuasions, which have survived long ages of controversyganddoubt, are 
really undestructible, and will continue to find a place in the history of humanity 
so long as the raceendures. At times feebly held, or dimly seen, perhaps, even 
formally disavowed, they have yet reasserted themselves, and resumed their place 
in human consciousness. Their history, then, may serve at once to show the 
weakness of human reason, often struggling vigorously or despairingly with its 
own doubts, and the instinctive demands of our moral nature, that will rest fully 
satisfied with nothing short of a divinely assured certainty as to the relations, des- 
tiny, and duty of the human soul.” 

One great inductive conclusion which this survey of the literature of 
the subject affords, is that the original religion of the race was mono- 
theism, and that feticism and polytheism were brought in by man’s 
debasement from his original state; a truth alike confirmatory of the 
Scripture and fatal to the Comptian and Darwinian theories of the 
origin and history of man. 

We have found these volumes especially helpful in that field which 
is the author’s specialty—the theology, philosophy, and skepticism of 
Great Britain in the century preceding Butler—and nowhere more so 
than in reference to the little-known and appreciated Platonizing theo- 
logians of Cambridge. 

The concluding chapters on the controversies and bibliography of 
the seventeenth century, the merits and defects of Butler, and the 
moral system, he has developed into a separate volume specially pre- 
pared for use in the class-room. It is issued by the same publishers, 
and is entitled: 

The Moral System, with an Historical and Critical Introduction ; 
having special reference to Bp. Butler's Analogy ; designed asa Text- 
Book for Academies and Colleges—which furnishes a much-needed sup- 
plement to the Analogy adapted to the present time. The Historical 
and Critical Introduction is concise, appropriate, and instructive, and 
brings into full play that combined historical and philosophic insight, 
which is as rare, as in the case of our author it is adequate to give him 
full and special qualifications for this difficult task. It affords a very 
condensed, yet complete and satisfactory, account of the chief au- 
thors and works before and contemporary with Butler on both sides of 
the sceptical and deistical controversy, which was brought to a decisive 
issue in his Anal6gy. It thus furnishes a key to the more perfect un- 
derstanding and appreciation of that work—with its contents and omis- 
sions, its incomparable excellencies and its incidental defects. It then 
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explains its peculiarities in the light of the state of opinion and con- 
troversy which gave rise to it. 

This, however, is only the stepping-stone to the main treatise, en- 
titled “‘the Moral System,”—in which he undertakes to unfold with 
systematic completeness the proofs of such a system furnished by the 
light of nature, and which were only partially and incidentally ad- 
verted to by Butler, because no more was requisite to his line of argu- 
ment. ‘These proofs the author draws from every part of the complex 
nature of man—his social constitution and relations, the constitution of 
nature and course of Providence, as related to and bearing on a right 
or wrong moral state, and thus evincing at once the moral nature of 
man, and the moral system in which he is placed. 

Thus the author maps out the field to be studied into several de- 
partments. ‘The student has it so spread out before him as to be able 
to classify under their proper heads any new facts of experience which 
he may discover or wish to introduce. It is thus that by a cumulative 
process the impression of the existence, extent, and importance of the 
moral system is deepened, and the basis is laid firm and strong for the 
subsequent argument. 

The successive positions taken are strengthened by those which pre- 
cede and, at the same, time reciprocally confirm them. We are con- 
ducted from the study of the system to the character of its author, and 
in the divine attributes of justice, wisdom, and goodness manifest in the 
system, we find the basis for the’ positive argument forimmortality. Man’s 
condition here ina state of probation is considered, and prepares the way 
for an answer to the question, what is the proper end of man and the 
design of God in his creation? and here the author presents views sub- 
stantially identical with those of Sir William Hamilton in his introduc- 
tory lectures on Philosophy. But if man’s proper perfection is the 
end in view, and the scheme of the Moral System has direct reference 
to this, we are compelled to admit either that, on the grand scale, it 
has been virtually frustrated and abandoned, or that divine interposi- 
tion in some form may be anticipated to recover and restore an apos- 
tate race. In the facts of history we find strong presumptive evidence 
that such interppsition has taken place, and in the leading truths of 
Christianity, their tendency and their actual operation, as well as their 
striking analogy at many points to the indisputable truths of the Moral 
System, we have cumulative evidence of the divine origin and claims 
of the Christian revelation. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the argument. Step by step, from 
the solid foundation of the Moral System, it proceeds onward to the 
conclusion, gathering force as it proceeds. The conciseness of a text- 
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book prevents the author from enlarging as he otherwise might on some 
vital points. For instance, in showing that the Moral System im- 
plies in its manifold adjustments an Intelligent Author, much more 
might have been said to prove that man’s physical constitution is so 
adjusted to his moral nature as to ensure the operation of retributive 
forces. But enough is offered to establish the position in question, and . 
with the concession of a Supreme Personal Intelligence, the way is pre- 
pared to infer the necessary design in the constitution and probation 
of the human race. 

This general course of argument is very ably carried through by Dr. 
Gillett. It is presented in a compact, lucid, and animated style. 
It is broken into chapters and sections which greatly facilitate the use 
of the volume as a text-book by teachers and pupils, and fit it for its 
purpose in this respect, as none but a practical teacher could prepare 
it. The full questions at the end still more perfectly adapt it to this 
use. 

We should be glad to favor our readers with a few extracts which 
would give them some taste of the author’s method and style. But 
they will best ascertain this by consulting the book for themselves, 
which we are quite sure must work its way into wide and permanent 
use among those called to teach or study this class of subjects. Mean- 
while, the production of such a text-book, meeting and providing for 
what seems to us an actual want in our present systems of instruction, 
both im schools and colleges, invites attention to the place which be- 
longs to 


‘* THE MORAL SYSTEM” IN LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


That it should have a place there, and that this place should be a 
prominent one, must be conceded whenever it is admitted that a moral 
system exists, and that it is an object of scientific or philosophical in- 
aestigation. It has its phenomena and its laws as truly as the realm of 
physical existence. These come within the sphere of observation. 
They demand recognition, investigation, classification. They consti- 
tute a part, and a most important part, of the field of human knowl- 
edge. It is in reference to them that the physical universe must be in- 
terpreted. 

For some minds, it is true, physical science, with its wonderful rev- 
elations, has a peculiar fascination. Dealing with material forms and 
forces, it sets forth its lessons with that peculiar advantage which the 
concrete always has over the abstract. But the moment that the mind 
passes from the block alphabet and object lessons of science to the 
spiritual realm, it recognizes, with Plato, the intense reality of moral 
forces, and the superior nature and dignity of what concerns the soul. 
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No facts of physical science, no unveiling of mysterious forces latent 
in matter, no resolution of the problems of material existence, can 
rival the wonders of that intelligence which lays all these under tribute. 
and uses their analogies to assist or interpret its thoughts. 

Will it be said that the study of the moral system is unpractical, and, 
therefore, in contrast with that of physical science, unprofitable? 
That is a great mistake. If it were otherwise, the objection would 
reach too far. It would set aside metaphysical studies altogether, ex- 
cept as directly connected with physics. But surely our age has gone 
far enough in its devotion to the “ utilities.” When at every point 
the question of profits and dividends comes up, we are far on the road 
to moral degradation. ‘This exaggerated estimate of material interests 
is simply debasing. Neither men nor States can live by bread alone. 
There are utilities, moreover, which—none the less real that they 
are so much overlooked, and which constitute the real value 
of existence, and without which’ human life would be but a 
residuum of dregs—find no place in market estimates or scien- 
tific formule. The soul hungers and thirsts for that which will 
throw light on the problem of its destiny. It demands to know the 
moral as well as physical conditions of its existence. Human happi- 
ness and social well-being are dependent upon the recognition and 
observance of moral laws. Man is essentially a moral being, and it 
is his wisdom to study his relation to the moral order and government 
of the world, and to discover, so far as his powers will enable him, 
what these reveal. In all this, he does not supersede revelation. He 
is rather trained to feel its need, and to recognize that constitution of 
things, with its fundamental truths, to which it is divinely adjusted. 

This is especially true in these times, when a revived interest in phys- 
ical science is drawing off attention from that class of studies, without 
which the facts and discoveries of physical science lose their highest 
significance. This subject has engaged the thought and excited the 
apprehension of reflecting minds. The late William Archer Butler (as 
quoted in the preface to the ‘‘ Moral System ”’), says : 

“ With all our admiration for the energetic labors of the great naturalists of our 
day, and for the aglvances which the physical sciences are receiving through their 
combined exertions, we cannot refuse to see—and in all quarters the conviction is 
gaining strength among thoughtful men—that the spiritual world (except so far as 
practically presented by preachers of religion) isin proportion eclipsed. It is, as 
it were, unrepresented in the Parliament of Philosophy. This huge, material uni- 
verse, with all its labyrinth of laws, seems to fetter and entangle us ; and we are so 
overwhelmed by weight and motion, that matter and being become equivalent terms, 
and we cannot allow the existence of a world to whicl these material attributes are 
not attached.” 
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These are serious and weighty words, and accord fully with the views 
of the late Sir William Hamilton. In his lectures he says: 


“ An exclusive devotion to physical pursuits, exerts an evil influence in two ways. 
In the first place, it diverts from all notice of the phenomena of moral liberty, which 
are revealed to us in the recesses of the human mind alone; and it disqualifies from 
appreciating the import of these phenomena, even if presented, by leaving unculti- 
vated the finer power of psychological reflection, in the exclusive exercise of the 
faculties employed in the easier and more amusing observation of the external world. 
In the second place, by exhibiting merely the phenomena of matter and extension, 
it habituates us only to the contemplation of an order in which everything is deter- 
mined by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity. Now, what is the inevitable 
tendency of this one-sided and exclusive study ? That the student becomes a natural- 
ist, if he speculate at all. For, in the first place, he is familiar with the obtrusive 
facts of necessity, and is unaccustomed to develop into consciousness the more re- 
condite facts of liberty ; he is, therefore, disposed to disbelieve in the existence of 
phenomena whose reality he may deny, and whose possibility he cannot understand. 
At the same time, the love of unity, and the philosophical presumption against the 
multiplication of essences, determines him to reject the assumption of a second, and 
that an hypothetical, substance—ignorant as he is of the reasons by which that as- 
sumption is legitimated. In the infancy of science, this tendency of physical study 
was not experienced. When men first turned their attention on the phenomena of 
nature, every event was viewed as a miracle, for every effect was considered as the 
operation of an intelligence. God was not exiled from the universe of matter; on 
the contrary, he was multiplied in proportion to its phenomena. As science ad- 
vanced, the deities were gradually driven out; and long after the sublunary world 
had been disenchanted, they were left for a season in possession of the starry 
heavens. The movement of the celestial bodies, in which Kepler still saw the 
agency of a free intelligence, was at length, by Newton, resolved into a few mathe- 
matical principles, and at last even the irregularities which Newton was compelled 
to leave for the miraculous correction of the Deity, have been proved to require no 
supernatural interposition ; for La Place has shown that all contingencies, past and 
future, in the heavens, find their explanation in the one fundamental law of gravi- 
tation. 

“ But the very contemplation of an order and adaptation so astonishing, joined 
to the knowledge that this order and adaptation are the necessary results of a brute 
mechanism—when acting upon minds which have not’ looked into themselves for 
the light of which the world without can only afford the reflection- far from ele- 
vating them—more than any other aspect of exterrial creation to that inscrutable 
Being who reigns beyond and above the universe ot nature, tends, on the contrary 
to impress on them, with peculiar force, the conviction that as the mechanism ot 
nature can explain so much, the mechanism of nature can explain all.”’ 


Such considerations as these enforce the claims of that department 
of science to which the moral system belongs. It has been too much 
neglected. ‘To some, and of late to an increasing extent, it has been 
crowded out. The defects of Butler’s Analogy as a text-book, for 
which it was never designed, have aided in the process. The fact, 
also, that, suited as it was to the ngeds of the Deistical age which 
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called it out, it is less suited to ours, has contributed also to the result, 
while its style also has been a ground of objection. Instances have 
come to our knowledge where Butler has been dropped, and no ade- 
quate substitute provided. Indeed, so far as we are aware, no suitable 
substitute in the form of a text-book has existed heretofore. That one 
has been prepared is a ground of congratulation. The age demands 
it. Our institutions of education need it. Ifthe tide of materialistic 
scepticism which has set in upon us is to be stayed, it must be met 
where it originates. 

By all means, therefore, let the attention of educators be called to 
this matter. If we would correct the evil tendencies of our times, we 
must trace them back to their source, and, if possible, arrest them 
there. No one can note the current of what is sometimes styled 
‘** modern thought,” without admitting that our systems of education, 
in giving not too large, perhaps, but still a disproportionate, space to 
physical science, are, to some extent, responsible for the result. During 


the last generation that department of education has been largely ex- 


tended, and has threatened to hold exclusively almost the entire field. 
Men have been educated to look at the Kosmos from its material side. 
Often they seem scarce to have been reminded of the fact that it has 
its moral aspects, or that a moral system does in fact exist. The re- 
sult is, as might be anticipated, what we witness to-day. The moral 
constitution of the universe, and the actual subordination of its physi- 
cal order to it, have been alike ignored, and materialism has experi- 
enced a revival that carries us back to the old scepticisms of the past. 
It belongs to those who know what genuine science is, and who 
know that the laws and constitution of the moral system come legiti- 
mately within its domain, to assert in the name of science, as well as 
of religion, the importance of a study which makes us conversant not 
only with the actual phenomena of human experience, but with their 
bearing upon human duty and destiny. If the tide of materialistic 
scepticism, which has of late been setting so powerfully against every 
form of the supernatural, is to be stayed, we must assert the reality and 
importance of those laws and facts, which in the moral sphere indicate 
the higher meaning of nature, and rebuke the presumption that the 
physical sphere sets bounds to the domain of true science. Our acad- 
emies and colleges, and to some extent our public schools, must co- 
operate in this work. In fidelity to their trust they must do justice to 
the proportionate claims of the moral as well as the physical. 

We are aware of the objection made to the introduction of religious 
instruction, as such, into our institutions of learning. It is sometimes 
branded as sectarian, and has strong prejudices to encounter. But it 
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is on this very account that we more strongly insist upon that instruc- 
tion, which, without being distinctively religious, brings into view the 
fundamental truths by which scepticism is rebuked. They are truths 
of fact, truths of observation, truths of science, and as such, they 
legitimately demand recognition. 

This demand we emphasize. We make it in the very name of 
science itself. The truth is—as distinctly presented in this volume— 
that in the constitution of the universe, the physical is made subordi- 
nate to the moral, the visible to the invisible. Nature is meaningless 
till man appears to interpret it. The physical order of things is but 
the pedestal for the moral. To concentrate exclusive attention upon 
the pedestal, and to neglect the statue it was meant to support, is sim- 
ply the stultification of science. It is poring over the lines and angles 
of letters without asking what higher meaning they syllable and ex- 
press. 

In behalf of physical science, also, we urge the claims of the 
“Moral System.” Physical science supplies only a portion of the ne- 
cessary data for the highest task which philosophy can propose to it- 
self. It is exposed to misleading influences, to false interpretations, 
and to groundless assumptions, while it is left to fancy that it holds ex- 
clusively the key to all knowledge. It is left to “find in matter the 
potency of all forms of life.” It is left to degrade to a sensational 
level all the highest intuitions of our being, and all that is sacred in 
our hopes or experience. A proper recognition of the moral order of 
the world, of its constitution and laws, would exert a most 
healthful influence on the spirit and tone of scientific investiga- 
tion. It would tend to humble the pride of human intellect, to 
teach it to look beyond the seen and sensible, and listen to the 
teachings of a higher, a divine philosophy. 

But there is more than this to be secured. To study the evidence 
that forces us to concede a scheme of things, co-extensive at least with 
human existence, and having moral ends—a scheme to which the phys- 
ical constitution of nature is adjusted, and with which it co-operates— 
a scheme, moreover, which necessarily implies a divine design and 
providence in man’s existence, and at the same time an end worthy of 
that existence—such a study, while it would find countless problems 
apparently insoluble, and calling for such an elucidation as revelation 
alone can give, would go far to rebuke that sceptical materialism which 
is now boldly throwing out its challenge to Christian faith, and also to 
inculcate that docility and reverence which are pre-requisite to appre- 
ciate the light which revelation throws upon the otherwise insoluble 
problems of the universe. L. H. A. 
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Art. IX.—THE PAPAL QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


A SINGLE sentence which dropped from the pen of Mr. Gladstone, in 
an article on Ritualism, published a few months since in the Contem- 
porary Review, has proved not unlike a spark falling upon tinder. 
Relieved from the irksome political restraint to which—as Prime Min- 
ister of England, and with an Irish following on wiich he wa de- 
pendent for his majority—he had been subjected, he felt at liberty to 
give free expression to his views of the nature of the Papal system as 
recently defined and enunciated by the Vat'can council. He said, 
with reference to the possibility that England might yet be first Ritual- 
ized and then Romanized: 

** At no time since the bloody reign of Mary has such a scheme been possible. 
But if it had been possible in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still 
have become impossible in the nineteenth, when Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast semper eadem, a policy of violence and change in faith; when she has refur- 
bished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ; 
when noone can become her convert without renouncing his moral and mental 
freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another, and when she 
has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient history.” 

The writer may, or may not, have calculated the effect of his 
words. But there ensued an immediate explosion. From such a 
source; from the man who had gone so far to placate the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland in the matter of education, and who had even 
been violently suspected of being a Roman Catholic himself, such 
language came like a peal of thunder out of the clear sky. At once 
Mr. Gladstone became, in certain quarters, an obiect for whole- 
sale vituperation. He was criticised and condemned, not merely 
for his apparently uncalled-for attack upon a venerable form of re- 
ligion, but for his political indiscretion. In these circumstances he 
could not remain silent. He felt sure of his ground, and with no 
favors to ask or give, he accepted the challenge which his words 
had provoked, 

Thus originated his celebrated pamphlet, “ The Vatican Decrees in 
their Bearing on Civil Allegiance”*—which in England 2nd this 








* The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance ; a Political Expostu- 
lation. By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M. P. To which are added: a His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin and English Text of the Papal 
Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., from his forth- 
coming “ History of the Creeds of Christendon.”—Harper & Brother. 
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country has circulated by tens of thousands. _ Of all the editions of it, 
that cited below is quite the best, not only on account of its mechan- 
ical style, but on account of the accompanying History and Decrees of 
the Vatican Council, so admirably presented by Dr. Schaff. It was 
very appropriately denominated by its author “ A Political Expostula- 
tion.” It appealed to English loyalty, and in a bold and masterly 
manner exposed those claims and assumptions of the Papacy which 
seemed to conflict with that loyalty in the case of all who professed 
allegiance to the Pope. The positions taken were substantially the 
same with those given above, in the extract from Mr. Gladstone’s 
article. By reference and citations from authoritative utterances of 
the Pope and council, he shows the extent of the papal assumptions, 
which were in flat contradiction to the assertions and professions of 
leading Roman Catholics half a century ago, and on the basis of 
which the claims of Roman Catholic emancipation in Ireland were 
urged and conceded. He showed what exercise of private rights or 
power on the part of the State was explicitly, or implicitly,;condemned. 
In such condemnation the, Pope did not transcend what is assumed in 
his behalf in the decree of his infallibility. He claims the power of 
infallibly determining all questions of faith, and whatever is decreed 
ex cathedra is authoritative and binding on all the faithful. His domain 
extends over the entire sphere of faith and morals; and how this sha!l 
be defined, it belongs to him to say. It may be made, if he sees fit, 
to encroach upon the civil sphere; for to the Church, according to 
Archbishop Manning, it belongsto define her own jurisdiction, and with 
this, however extensive it may be, the State must not interfere. How 
extensive it has been in the past the world knows. It reached alike 
the authority of the ruler and the allegiance of the subject. It in- 
cluded authority to depose kings and to release subjects from their 
oaths, and the actual exercise of this authority—never disavowed, but 
rather now avowed anew—is matter of historic record. 

But this is not all. Who shall decide when the Pope speaks ex 
cathedra #? There are many opinions on the subject diverse from one 
another. Who shall determine between them? Evidently, no one can 
be qualified to do it but the Pope himself. To him, therefore, belongs 
a power absolutely arbitrary and unlimited. But more even than this, 
The head of the church claims from Roman Catholics a plenary 
obedience to whatever he may decree, not only in relation to faith, 
but to morals, and not only to these, but to all that concerns the 
government and discipline of the church. Much of this must in- 
evitably encroach upon the civil sphere, and how far and in what way 
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it shall encroach, the Pope alone is to decide. Collision is thus, sooner 
or later, rendered inevitable. 

All this we knew before. It had come to be somewhat of an old 
story, but the circumstances in which it is now uttered, and the 
sources from which it comes, give ita present pertinency and a 
peculiar force. Several nations of the world are at the present time 
resenting the encroachment of the Papacy—Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland, and, to some extent, Italy, Brazil, and Chili. It is proper to ask 
how this has come about, and with reference to what end is the pres- 
ent policy of Rome shaped? It is evident that the claim to the 
Temporal Power has never been surrendered, and it looks as if the 
Papacy was resolved so to educate and train its adherents, and so to 
concentrate its power and authority, that at the fitting moment it can 
resume its lost domain, In any case, in a conflict where the interests 
of “the church” are involved, a State with Roman Catholic subjects 
is warranted to ask, can their allegiance be depended upon, or is it at 
the mercy of a foreign ecclesiastical autocrat ? 

Unless Papal Encyclicals are to be accounted mere drutum fulmen, 


or obiter dicta, the question is actually forced upon the attention of - 


statesmen. It is a question that goes to the foundation of the State’s 
security. In England, we believe that, hitherto, in case of foreign war 
or invasion, the mass of Roman Catholic subjects would scarcely 
think of looking to the Pope to define their allegiance. Before the 
Reformation, Roman Catholic noblemen and prelates alike were 
bound to resist the usurpations of the Papacy, and when the Spanish 
Armada, carrying terror with it, approached the English coast, nearly 
three centuries ago, a Roman Catholic nobleman, loyal to the heart’s 
core, led the army of Queen Elizabeth. But the logic of the recent 
utterances of the Papacy, and the assumptions implied in the decree 
of Papal Infallibility, come into direct conflict with the undivided 
loyalty that so long sank the Papist in the Englishman. The question 
at issue is, therefore, as Mr. Gladstone argues, one of “ material ” 
importance. 

The pamphlet has already accomplished, in part at least, the object 
which its author designed. It has exposed the policy upon which Mr. 
Gladstone’s own administration was wrecked. It has, for the present, 
at least, put it out of the power of any English statesman to mount to 
power, or maintain himself in it, by cherishing a Roman Catholic 
alliance, or pandering to the interests of the Papal hierarchy. But it has 
done more than this. It has provoked expressions of opinion of 
various kinds, and exposed the indefensible schemes that are sheltered 
under the pleas put forth in behalf of “the Church.” Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s pen has stirred up a hornet’snest. If he anticipated being 
stung himself, or at least assailed, for his intrusion, he has not been 
disappointed. But he has, at least, the satisfaction to know that the 
nest is in an uproar. There are Roman Catholics who do not hesitate, 
even now, and in the face of the Vatican Council, to profess their 
genuine English loyalty, and to express their abhorrence of the Papal 
assumptions implied in the Encyclicals and the Decrees. But they 
find that their liberalism is not to be tolerated. Some of them are 
denounced by their co-religionists, and are put under the ban of ex- 
communication. We have in their case the experience of a house 
divided against itself. But the division of sentiment is not limited to 
them. The champions of Papal authority find themselves at variance 
in regard to the attitude which they are to take. Some evidently wish 
to tone down the rigidity of the Papal claims, while there are others 
who will not allow one jot or tittle to be struck from the law of the 
Church. 

It is quite significant that some of the arguments of the Papal party, in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone, seem, at first view, to take decidedly Protestant 
ground. This has been the case in this country as well as in England. 
The course of reasoning has not been unlike that of the Puritans in the 
the time of Charles I., or of the Non-Conformists subsequently. The 
authority of conscience is emphasized. We must obey God, they say, 
rather than man, as if this was not precisely what they refuse to do, ele- 
vating the man of the Vatican into the place of God in his temple. The 
real point at issue is coolly assumed. The injunction to obey God rather 
than man, applies in the case of popes as well as kings, and to make 
obedience to the former a matter of conscience, till they are proved, as 
well as declared, infallible, is forcing conscience to abdicate her office. 

Among the many replies to Mr. Gladstone, the most memorable are 
those of Archbishop Manning* ard Dr. John Henry Newman. The 
Archbishop contends: 

“ First, that the Vatican decrees have in no jot or tittle changed either the obliga- 
tions or the conditions of civil allegiance. Secondly, that the relations of the Catho- 
lic Church to the civil powers of the world have been immutably fixed from the be- 
ginning, inasmuch as they arose out of the Divine constitution of the Church, and out 
of the civil society of the national order. Thirdly, that any collisions now existing have 
been brought on by changes,not on the part of the Catholic Church, much less of the 
Vatican Council, but on the part of the civil powers, and that by reason of a systema- 
tic conspiracy against the Holy See. Fourthly, that by these changes and collisions 


the civil powers of Europe are destroying their own stability. Fifthly, that the mo- 
tive of the Vatican Council in defining the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was not 





* The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. By Henry Edward, 
Archbishop of Westminster. Catholic Publication Society, New York. 
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any temporal policy, nor was it for any temporal end, but that it defined the truth in 
the face of all temporal dangers, in order to guard the Divine deposit of Christianity 
and to vindicate the Divine certainty of faith.” 

The Archbishop insists that the Popes exercised the same powers cen- 
turies ago, which the present Pope has exercised since the council: 

“The Vatican Council did not make the Pope infallible. He is not more infalli- 
ble after it than before.’’ ‘‘ The Catholic doctrine of obedience,” it maintained, is 
less dangerous to the “ civil State than that held by non-Catholics, for if you once 
admit that the ultimate decision as to civil obedience is in the individual, each polit- 
ical conscience is a law-giver and a law to itself. More than forty revolutions have 
sprung from this essential lawlessness. But according to the Catholic doctrine, the 
rights of individual conscience are secured not only against external coercion, but 
against its own aberrations. The obedience of Catholic subjects to their civil rulers 
is a positive precept of religion. The rising against legitimate authority is forbidden 
as the sin of rebellion. The political conscience of Catholics is not left to the indi- 
vidual judgment alone—it is guided by the whole Christian morality—by the greatest 
system of ethical legislation the world has ever seen—the canon law and the moral 
theology of the Catholic Church.” 

The Archbishop is very severe on the old Catholics, on German and 
Swiss State policy, on secular schools, and on those who, in connecting 
the Pope’s infallibility with the deposing power, talk of what they do not 
understand. Toward the close of his reply, he indulges in the luxuries 
of an ad capiandum rhetoric, and remarks, in a tone meant to rebuke 
and, perhaps, overawe Mr. Gladstone: 

“« There is no way of solid, civil peace, but in leaving all men free in their amplest 
liberty of faith. It is because this is vital to our welfare as an empire, and because 
it seems the late sudden and needless aggression on the Catholic religion is danger-. 
ous to the social and political tranquillity of these kingdoms, that I have pointed to 
Germany as a warning. He who shall break our religious peace will go down to 
history with those whose names Englishmen try to forget.” 

Dr. Newman’s reply* is in a somewhat different tone. For the last 
time, as he anticipates, he comes before the world as an author, and 
we read his pages with mingled sadness and respect. He sought the 
bosom of ‘‘the Church” in order to find repose, but his letter reflects an 
experience that shows repose to be impossible. He details the struggle 
through which he passed before he could overcome his reluctance to 
accept the publication of the decree of Papal Infallibility, and he does 
not conceal the repugnance with which he regards some of his coarse- 
minded and precipitate co-religionists, who would blindly risk the inter- 
ests of the Church te promote objects of questionab!e character. It is 
evident that, instead of having reached a quiet port, he feels himself still 
tossed by the tempests that are sweeping over him, and rocking Church 
and State, and even the world, in their conflict of elements. 





* A letter addressed to his Grace, the Duke of Norfolk. 
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But Dr. Newman is too honest an Englishman to accept—however 
sincere in his professions—the logical results of such dogmas or decrees 
as Mr. Gladstone has exposed. He will not admit the possibility of a 
divided allegiance. He chooses fondly to believe that the time will never 
come when English Roman Catholics will be forced to chose between 
their country and their church, or its infallible creed. But if such a 
time should come, Dr. Newman assures us that he could meet the case 
on its own merits, and he does not say that he would unhesitatingly sub- 
mit to Papal dictation: 

“TI should decide,” he says, “according to the particular case,which is beyond all 
rule, and must be decided on its own merits. I should Jook to see what theolo- 
gians could do for me, what the bishops and clergy around me, what my confessor, 
what friends whom I revered, and if, after all, Icould not take their view of the 
matter, then I must rule myself by my own judgment and my own conscience. But 
all this is hypothetical and unreal.” 

In extraordinary circumstances, therefore, as he regards those of 
divided allegiance, Dr. Newman decides in favor of the rights of con- 
science against Papal decree. Again, he says: 

“ And in like manner, as regards the precepts concerning moral duties, it is not 
in every such precept that the Pope is infallible, as a definition of faith must be 
drawn from the Apostolic depositum of doctrine in order that it may be consid- 
ered an exercise of infallibility, whether in the Pope or a council. So, too, a precept 
of morals, if it is to be accepted as dogmatic, must be drawn from the moral law, 
that primary revelation to us from God—that is, in the first place, it must relate to 
things in themselves, good or evil. If the Pope prescribed lying or revenge, his 
command would simply go for nothing, as if he had not issued it, because he has 
no power over the moral law.” 


Evidently there are elements of Protestantism and the sympathies 
of an Englishman lingering in the heart of Dr. Newman. He is no 
blind ultramontanist, and if his years did not preclude the hope of 
promotion, the tone of his utterances would blight his prospects of 
favor with the politicians of the Papacy. 

To his opponents, specially to Archbishop Manning and Dr. New- 
man, Mr. Gladstone replies in another pamphlet,* in which he re-as- 
serts the position taken in the first, and exposes the assumptions and 
mistakes of the Archbishop. lor Dr Newman he manifests a respect 
almost approaching veneration. He concedes to him, what his age 
and fame combine to assign him, “the most conspicuous place ” 
among his opponents. He pays a hearty tribute to the perhaps ill- 
appreciated greatness of his early life and works. He says: 





* Vaticanism : An Answer to Replies and Reproofs ; by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M. P. Harper Brothers. 
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“Of this most remarkable man I must pause to speak a word. In my opinion his 
secession from the Church of England has never yet been estimated among us at 
anything like the full amount of its calamitous importance. I do not refer to its 
effect upon the mere balance of schools or parties in the Church; that is an inferior 
question. I refer to its effect upon the state of positive belief, and the attitude and 
capacities of the religious mind of Engand. Of this, thirty years ago, he had the 
leadership—an office and power from which none but himself could eject him.”’ 


Mr. Gladstone thankfully records the admissions of Dr. Newman. 
He considers them important to the indications of his argument. He 
notes the following : 


“ That Roman Catholics are bound to be ‘as loyal as other subjects of the State,’ 
and that Rome is not to give to the civil power ‘trouble or alarm.’ That the assu- 
rances given by the Roman Catholic Bishops in 1825-6 have not been strictly ful. 
filled. That Roman Catholics cannot wonder that statesmen should feel themselves 
aggrieved. That Popes are sometimes in the wrong, and sometimes to be resisted, 
even in matters affecting the government and welfare of the Church. That the de- 
posing power is defensible only upon condition of ‘the common consent of peo- 
ples.’ That if England supported Italy against any violent attempt to restore the 
Pope to his throne, Roman Catholics could offer no opposition but such as the con- 
stitution of the country allows. That a soldier or sailor employed in a war which 
(in his private judgment, be it observed) he did not think unjust, ought not to retire 
from the prosecution of that war on the command of the Pope. That conscience is 
the aboriginal vicar of Christ, e2n tuchtiges Wort! and Dr. Newman, at an ideal 
public dinner, will drink to conscience first and the Pope afterwards. That one of the 
great dangers of the Roman Catholic Church is to be found in the exaggerated lan. 
guage and proceedings allowed among its members, and that there is much madaria 
in the Court of Rome. That a definition by a general Council, which the Pope ap- 
proves, is not absolutely binding thereby, but requires a moral unanimity and a sub- 
sequent reception by the Church, That antecedently to the theological definitions 
of 1854 and 1870, an opponent might have ‘ fairly said,’ ‘it might appear that there 
were no sufficient historical grounds in behalf of either of them;’ and that the con- 
futation of such an opponent is now to be sought only in ‘the fact of the definition 
being made.’ ” 


Of Dr. N2wman’s letter, he says : 

“It is of the highest interest as a psychological study. Whatever he writes, 
whether we agree with him or not, presents to us this great attraction as well as ad- 
vantage, that we have everywhere the man in the work, that his words are the trans- 
parent covering of his nature. If there be obliquity in them, it is purely intellectual 
obliquity ; the work of an intellect sharp enough to cut a diamond, and bright as the 
diamond whicf its cuts.” 


Mr. Gladstone thus states the scope of his pamphlet : 

«* My task will be to make good the two following assertions, which were the prin- 
cipal subjects of my former argument : 

1. That upon the authority, for many generations, of those wpo preceded Arch- 
bishop Manning and his coadjutors in their present official position, as well as upon 
other authority, Papal Infallibility was not ‘a doctrine of Divine Faith before the 
Council of the Vatican was held.’ 
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And that, therefore, the Vatican Decrees have changed the obligations and con- 
ditions of civil allegiance. 
2. That the claim of the Papal Church against obedience to the civil power in 
cases not only goes beyond, but is essentially different from that made by certain 
other religious communions, or by their members in England. 
And that, therefore, the civil allegiance of those who admit the claim, and carry 
it to its logica. consequences, is not for the purposes of the State the same with that 
of other Christians, but is differently limited.” 
These points are convincingly established. Mr. Gladstone gives a 
rapid but suggestive sketch of the relations of the Papacy to England, 
and shows how ecclesiastics who manifested English loyalty forfeited 
favor at Rome. He dwells upon the fact that the Papacy has of late 
so embroiled itself with different governments that their contemporaneous 
opposition has been charged to a conspiracy. He also calls attention 
to the fact that no one of his opponents has denied the charge that the 
Papal policy was directed to the recovery of the temporal power. He 
refers thus to some of the pamphlets to which he replies: 
“In some of the works, to which I am now offering my rejoinder, a protest is 
raised against this discussion in the name of peace. I will not speak of the kind 
of peace which the Roman Propaganda has for the last thirty years been carrying 
through the private homes of England. But I look out into the world, and I find 
that now, and in great part since the Vatican Decrees, the Church of Rome, 
through the Court of Rome and its head, the Pope, is in direct feud with Portugal, 
with Spain, with Germany, with Switzerland, with Austria, with Russia, with 
Brazil, with most of South America; in short, with the far larger part of Chris- 
tendom. The particulars may be found in, nay, they almost fill, the speeches, 
letters, allocutions of the Pope himself. So notorious are the facts that, according 
to Archbishop Manning, they are due to a conspiracy of the governments. He 
might as reasonably say they were due to the Council of the Amphictyons.” 
The closing paragraphs of the pamphlet are in a lofty strain of elo- 4 
quence. Mr. Gladstone says: : 
“To tear or to beguile away from man the attribute of inward liberty is not only 
idle, I would almost say it is impious. When the Christian scheme first went j 
forth, with all its authority, to regenerate the world, it did not discourage, but in- a 
vited the free action of the human reason and the individual cohscience, while it 
supplied these agents from within with the rules and motives of a humble, which 


:was also a noble, self-restraint. The propagation of the Gospel was committed to 


an organized society; but in the constitution of that society, as we learn alike from ‘ 
Scripture and from history, the rights of all its orders were well distributed and 
guaranteed. Of these early provisions for a balance of Church power, and for 
securing the laity against sacerdotal domination, the rigid conservatism of the 
Eastern Church presents us, even down to the present day, with an authentic and 
living record. But in the churches subject to the Pope, clerical power, and every 
doctrine and usage favorable to clerical power, have been developed, and d evel- a 
oped, while all that nurtured freedom, and all that guaranteed it, have been har- i 
assed and denounced, cabined and confined, attenuated and starved, with fits and a 
Starts of intermitted success and failure, but with a progress on the whole as de- _ 
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cisively onward toward its aim as that which some enthusiasts think they see in 
the natural movement of humanity at large. At last came the crowning stroke of 
1870, the legal extinction of right, and the enthronement of will in its place, 
throughout the churches of one-half of Christendom. While freedom and its 
guarantees are thus attacked on one side, a multitude of busy, but undisciplined 
and incoherent, assailants, on the other, are making war upon revelation, some upon 
dogma, some upon theism itself. Far be it from me to question the integrity of 
either party. But as freedom can never be effectually established by the adversa- 
ries of that Gospel which has first made it a reality for all orders and degrees of 
men, so the Gospel never can be effectually defended bya policy which declines to 
acknowledge the high place assigned to liberty in the counsels of Providence, and 
which, upon the pretext of abuse, that like every other good, she suffers, expels her 
from its system. Among the many noble thoughts of Homer there is net one more 
noble or more penetrating than his judgment upon slavery. ‘On the day,’ he says, 
‘that makes a bondman of the free,’ e 
‘ Wide-seeing Zeus takes half the man away.’ 

He thus judges, not because the slavery of his time was cruel—for evidently it was 
not—but because it was slavery. What he said against servitude in the social 
order, we may plead against Vaticanism in the spiritual sphere; and no cloud of 
incense, which zeal or flattery, or even love, can raise, should hide the disastrous 
truth from the vision of mankind. 

The controversy may produce excitement and alienations of feeling. 
But it will do good. One after another the nations of the world are 
coming to ask what Rome demands of them ; whether anything will 
satisfy her, or whether, after all that is reasonable—and even more— 
is conceded, the cry will not still be “give, give.” The question, in- 
deed, cannot long be put off. It is rising up in various quarters, and 
it demands and must have an answer. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
will be historical. It will make in England an epoch in the record of 
the union of Church and State. It has initiated a controversy that 
can scarcely fail to have important political, as well as religious, con- 
sequences—a controversy in which the nations of the world are very 
largely concerned, and which to some extent affects us. It cannot 
reach its proper issue without giving the world to understand the pre- 
cise relation in which the Papacy claims to stand, or that in which it 
must be made to stand, to the civil power. We know not how soon it 
may become the dominant issue in American politics. Romish digni- 
taries already boast that this country will shortly be in their power. 

5 
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Art. X.—_CURRENT NOTES. 


AN excellent missionary on our extreme frontiers has sent us a well- 
written article complaining of our Board of Church Erection, because 
it declines to aid in the erection of a church edifice of moderate cost 
and of great importance to Protestantism and Presbyterianism, in 
which he is deeply interested, while larger aid, as he alleges, has been 
extended by the Board to churches of several times its cost in the 
East. We would, other things being equal, sooner give our Home Mis- 
sionaries a hearing than any other class, in regard to any grievances 
or impediments under which they may labor. But our space was ab- 
solutely taken up when the article was received. And if we published 
it, we should be compelled to admit a reply from the Board thus 
called to account. 

The only reason why the Board has felt constrained to deny this in- 
trinsically meritorious application for aid has been, that it does not 
come within a certain rule to which it feels bound inflexibly to adhere, 
viz., that in every instance of rendering aid in building a church, 
a first mortgage on the property for the amount. so advanced must be 
given to the Board, In the present case such a mortgage could not 
be given. Our missionary brother feels that this rule ought not to pre- 
vent aid from being given by our Board in this and other meritorious 
cases. We do not wonder that he feels it keenly. 

Still, as a general rule, the conditions imposed by our Board are un- 
doubtedly right, and necessary to prevent frequent losses of the sacred 
funds contributed to this object. It may be worthy of its considera- 
tion, however, whether any exceptional modification of its rule might 
not be safely adopted to meet such emergencies as the present. Of 
this we are confident the Board itself, after due consideration, can 
most safely judge. Here we must leave the matter. 


RECENT Oriental discoveries have contributed to illustrate and con- 
firm the truth of the sacred narrative, often in a striking manner. The 
work of investigation is still prosecuted with enthusiasm and with en- 
couraging results. The Chaldean tradition of the creation, not long 
since translated by Mr. George Smith, presents some marked analogies 
to the sacred record. ‘The tradition of a deluge is so wide-spread that 
we are not surprised to find it taking its place in the archeology of 
Chaldea; butit has been remarked that Egypt is an exception to the 
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general rule, and that in her ancient records we find no mention of 
the deluge. 

Lenormant, 1, 18, indeed, states that, ‘‘ According to a passage in 
Manetho, open, however, to much suspicion, as interpolated, Thoth, or 
Hermes Trismegistus, had himself inscribed on tablets, before the del- 
uge, in hieroglyphics, and in the sacred tongue, the elements of all 
knowledge. After the deluge, the Second Thoth translated these tab- 
lets into the vulgar tongue. This is the only allusion to a deluge 
which can be produced from an Egyptian source.” 

This is the less strange from the peculiar circumstances of Egypt, 
with its annual overflows. A yearly deluge would naturally render any 
traditional account of one of a very early date unimportant, and the 
tradition would readily be lost. But at the recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology in London, a paper was read by Edouard 
Naville, of Geneva, on a Mythological Inscription on the Tomb of 
Seti I, at Thebes. In this paper, the author begins by referring to the 
primitive deification of physical causes, and their gods then influencing 
human affairs. He obtained squeezes from the original inscription at 
Thebes, formerly known to be perfect, but now mutilated by the Arabs, 
who nocturnally abstract pieces for sale to tourists, in spite of the 
Khedive’s orders to the contrary. This inscription, which belongs to 
the archaic period, represents Ra, as the creator of mankind, being so 
disgusted with their insolence, that he resolved ta exterminate them; 
but previously convokes an assembly of the other gods to take their ad- 
vice; his father, Nun, in this council, on their behalf, urges him to this 
step, and the goddess Tefnut descends as Haltier for this purpose. The 
massacre makes human blood to flow to Heliopolis. Ra afterwards 
repents, and orders certain deities to drink up the inundated country; 
to gather at Elephantine a quantity of fruits, which, mixed with the 
said human blood, fills 7,000 vases, the sight of which number rejoices 
Ra, and the human race reappear. Ra swears with uplifted hand not 
to kill mankind again. 

Mr. Naville notes some other points brought out in the inscription, 
but the most important is the matter we have noted. It is impossible 
not to see that we have here a substitute for such a tradition of the 
deluge as wé might naturally suppose would quickly disappear in a land 
that was yearly inundated. 





THE conclu:ion of Dr. Welch’s Article on the Modern Doctrine of 
Forces, intended for this number, will appear in July. We regret the ~ 
inadvertence through which the name of Dr. N. West fails to be at the 
head of his article on the “ Spirits in Prison,” although duly appen- 
ded on the cover. 


~ 
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THE progress of the American Palestine explorers in their task is 
creditable to them and encouraging to their patrons. The last report, 
with other matters of more than ordinary scientific interest, gives an ac- 
count of the identifications of Pisgah and Nebo. The statements of 
Tristam and others are somewhat sharply criticised. 

The next report, which will soon be issued, will be still more satis- 
factory. It refers to the Gilead region, in which various and important 
identifications have been made, as of Mahanaim, Rameth, Gilead, and 
Succoth. 

Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, who is pronounced, by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, ‘‘the greatest living authority on Assyrian anti- 
quities, and the ablest interpreter of cuneiform characters,” has published 
a work on “Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries.” It isnot easy in 
all cases to distinguish the really new discoveries which he has made 
from those that were known before, as he has embodied in the volume 
much that has already been communicated in another form. He has, 
however, succeeded in finding fragmentary tablets which enables him to 
make far more complete the old Chaldzan legend of the deluge. He 
regards the different fragments that he has discovered as portions of a 
grand epic, the hero of which, provisionally named Izdubar, he is dis- 
posed, possibly on grounds less questionable than they appear to us, to 
identify with the Nimrod of Bible history. There are many lacune in 
the poem, but not so serious as to prevent us from gathering a general 
idea of its scope. There are lines in it that are not unworthy, for sub- 
limity and beauty, of the genius of Homer. The account of Hasis-adra, 
the Noah of the deluge, and whose name is identified with Xisithrus, is 
only a small portion of the entire poem, which, even at soearly a date, 
sets the standard of what may be denominated twelve cantos. 

Mr. Smith claims also to have recovered the names of six of the old 
Chaldzan monarchs of a date anterior to B. C. 2,000. He has also - 
gathered new materials, Babylonian as well as Assyrian, for future eluci- 
dation. He says: 

‘Babel has always been known as Babylon, while Erech, the second capital of 
Nimrod, is well identified with the Babylonian city of Aruk, or Uruk, now: repre- 
sented by the mounds of Warka. This was a very ancient and important capital, 
and is the scene of the principal Izdubar legends. The other two cities, Accad and 
Calneh, have hitherto not been identified ; but I have now discovered the position 
of one of them, the very existence of which was doubted. This was Accad or 
Akkad ; it lay near Sippara, and to the northwest of Babylon. Akkad was long the 
capital of the country, and only lost its position on the rise of Babylon. The fourth 
city of Nimrod, that of Calneh, has not yet been discovered; it has been supposed, 
with great probability, to have laid on the east of the river Tigris.” 
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Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


T. J. T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, have brought out, at the price of $2 00, an excellent little manual for 
theological students and inquirers, entitled Aids to the Study of German 
Theology. Its object is to give a succinct and intelligible account of the 
course of German theological and philosophico-theological opinion from Kant, 
as the great modern fountain-head, downward through Schleiermacher, and 
the various schools branching out from these sources, then through Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, including Right and Left Hegelianism, ending with 
Strauss’ Old and New Faith. The author’s principal object istwo-fold. 1. To 
assist the student by pointing out the genetic and logical relations of the suc- 
cessive systems of German philosophy and theology to one another, and to 
the great masters and leaders of speculation and religious thought, such as 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel. 2. To put this in idiomatic and 
intelligible English, which is impossible in any immediate and literal trans- 
lation trom the text of German authors—the whole structure and genius of 
this language having been the outgrowth of modes of thought foreign to the 
English-speaking mind. Without endorsing all the author’s views, who, 
though chosing to be anonymous, reed not be ashamed to proclaim himself, 
we think he has, in the main, done his work well, and _ given us a real help 
to the understanding of German theology. 

He shows how Kant, in destroying the rationalism which had already under- 
mined Faith, ended with this work of destruction, and that all his efforts at 
construction were utterly abortive,-resulting in the merest nihilism. In 
doing this he gives us a clew to the root-principle of rationalism, which we 
have not met with before in precisely this form, and which we are inclined to 
believe true. The common conception of rationalism is, that it rejects what- 
ever testimonies of the word of God and forms of Christian doctrine do 
not harmonize with the judgments and feelings, or what is deemed the reason, 
of the rationalist. And as far as it goes, this is true. Whatever system has 
this character, is rationalism. But there is a rationalism back of this, and the 
parent of it, which is not so readily recognized as such. It began not in sap- 
ping and minin& Christian doctrines, but in attempting to fortify them; not 
in rationalizing their life and substance out of them, but in seeking to show 
that they could be Jroved, not only by revelation, but by reason also, irre- 
spective of revelation; thus rendering them doubly and forever impregnable. 
Says our author, ‘‘ She (rationalism) began by accepting the entire testimony 
of the Scripture in all the integrity of its doctrines and precepts, and only 
requested permission to render its authority more secure by establishing on 
grounds of reason what had been received by the light of faith. It was a 
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dangerous request or demand, that carried in its very bosom the night-shade 
of destruction. The doctrine of the Trinity could not be measured by human 
reason. So much the worse for the doctrine of the Trinity; it must hence- 
forth be eliminated from the sacred record. With this doctrine went an- 
other, that of Christ’s eternal Sonship. ‘Toellner denied his active obedi- 
ence, and affirmed His subordination. Doederlin adopted Arianism, and de- 
clared that His work was not to satisfy God, but to soothe man. Eberhard, 
Steinhart, and Loffler, rejected even the semblance of satisfaction, and re- 
duced the missipn of Christ to that of a gifted human teacher.”—Pp. 6, 7, 8. 

Next, the Lutheran Church favored the preaching of morality, omitting 
doctrine. Then Semler completed the ruin by asserting that ‘‘ Christ came 
not to inculcate truth, but to point out the road to virtue. His mission was 
not one of revelation, but one of advice.” He proceeds to show that it 
was impossible to hurl this catapult at every thing higher than morality, 
without it being used to shatter the very principle of morality itself. 

“If we start with the principle of rationalism, that nothing exists which has not 
its ground in human reason, then morality becomes utility—the right is the useful, 
the wrong is the injurious ; virtue is only good because it leads to happiness, vice is only 
bad because it conducts to misery. This is the doctrine which the student will meet 
under the name of Eudaemonism ; it is the doctrine of Paley, of Stuart Mill; of the 
large majority of scientific men in our own country at the present day, and it was 
the universal doctrine of German Rationalists of the eighteenth century. Such was the 
condition of Germany when Kant appeared upon the scene. The empire of reason 
had extended alike to heaven and earth, and had reducéd all revelation to the realm 
of nature, and all morality to the one virtue of worldly prudence.”—P. 9. 

We think the analysis of Schleiermacher’s theology and philosophy, and. of 
the different schools springing from him, as a head, very discriminating and, 
in the main, just. 

We cannot go the length of the author in his estimate of Hegel, or in the 
broad distinction he makes as to the comparative merits of Hegel and Schel- 
ling, as compared with Fichte. Whatever they may have respectively been 
as to personal religious faith, or the want of it; as to their philosophico- 
theological positions and their logical consequences, it seems to us they were 
all alike pantheistic, and therefore alike atheistic intheir tendencies. As 
to any ‘spiritual pantheism,” in the sense of pantheism that is really such, 
and /ogically consistent with accountability and Christian faith, we know of 
none such, and cannot conceive of it. The Hegelian trinity, inherent in 
everything, is of no account in support of the Scriptural Trinity. The 
Hegelian Left, repudiating all Christianity and all faith, appear to us to be 
the proper representatives and legitimate descendants of Hegel himself. 

The account of Strauss, in his earlier and later works, is substantially 
just, and brings the author’s valuable survey to a close. 

We are sorry to be confirmed by our author in our own fears that ‘‘ the 
doctrine of a vicarious substitution is almost unknown in Germany.” 


Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported a special edition 
of the Anti-Pelagian Works of Augustine in two volumes, the second of 
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which is now before us, being volume XII. of the great edition of Augustine’s 
newly translated works, in course of publication by the Clarks, of Edinburgh, 
The price is $3.00. It contains the De Gratia Christi, et de Peccato 
Originale contra Pelagiam et Celestium ; the De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia 
ad Valerium ; and the De Anima et ejus origine, contra Vincentium 
Victorem. Alli who wish to understand the great controversies in the church 
in regard to Sin and Grace, in their historical origin and development, and 
the true points of divergence between Augustinianism and Pelagianism, 
will be eager to study these great fontal works. While it is quite true thai 
many points left obscure or inadequately solved by Augustine have since 
been more fully cleared up, it is none the less true that, as a whole, no 
uninspired treatise on the subject of Sin and Grace is better fitted to bring 
to view the true issues, the /onfes solutionum, the seed-truths, and the 
largest wealth of suggestive thought on this subject, than the great treatises 
of the Bishop of Hippo. We trust the publishers who incur such large ex- 
penditures in bringing out this superb edition of the work of this prince of 
divines, so as to niake them accessible to all who can read English, will be 
duly encouraged and supported. 

From the same publishers, at home and abroad, we receive Dr. Gust. Fr. 
Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, Vol. 1., translated by Ellen D. 
Smith. It is a posthumous work, edited by his son, Hermann Oehler, and 
made up in part from fragmentary contributions to Herzog’s Encyclopedia, 
but mainly from notes of his course of lectures on the subject, delivered 
with successive revisions, as they were successively repeated for more than 
forty years. In this process the note-books of students, as well as of the 
author, required to be consulted. But notwithstanding these great disad- 
vantages in its preparation, the undertaking is fully justified by the result. 
If we do not always accept the doctrinal interpretations and analysis of the 
author, it is not often that we find cause of serious dissent, and we seldom 
fail to obtain important aid in drawing our theology from its true fountains 
—the inspired word of God. 

Another publication of theological value by the same house is the 
Voices of the Prophets, a series of twelve lectures on Prophecy upon the 
Warburton Foundation, delivered from the year 1871 to. 1874, by Edwin 
Hamilton Gifford, D.D., price $2.50. At the very outset, the author is 
brought face to face with the assaults upon the reality or possibility of 
supernatural interposition, as made by Baden Powell years ago in the 
Essays and Reviews, and now urged more vehemently by materialistic 
oracles, from the side, not of real, but of pseudo-science. In this respect, 
as well as with respect to the exposition given of the prophets and prophecy 
in general and in detail, the work is worthy to be consulted for the import- 
ant help it affords upon this difficult subject. In the contest now so sharp 
and persistent between skepticism of all kinds and supernaturalism, we 
think the prophecies of Scripture, so many of which can be proved to have 
had a clear historical fulfilment, furnish a vantage-ground for the defense of 
the latter, which should be more fully turned to account than heretofore. 
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Those who have examined Van Oosterzee’s great works in Theology, will 
welcome a work of practical devotion from the same hand, entitled, The 
Year of Salvation, Words of Life for Every Day, a Book of Household De- 
votion, translated by C. Spence, from the same publishers, at $3.75. It gives 
a brief, but vivid and devout meditation on some text of Scripture for each 
day of the half-year, beginning December 1, and ending the last of May, 
which he entitles, ‘‘ the festival period of the year.” 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, publish Lost Forever, by L. T. Townsend, D.D., 
author of ‘‘Credo,” etc. For sale, also, by N. Tibbals & Son, 37 Park 
Row, New York. An able, live, timely, and much-needed book in support 
of the Bible doctrine of the eternal punishment of those who ‘‘after their 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasure up unto themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” For va- 
rious reasons this doctrine needs now to be reaffirmed and defended against 
the open and insidious assaults of enemies, and the more dangerous timid- 
ity of some of its adherents. There has, no doubt, been a growing dispo- 
sition to silence, or ‘‘to an uncertain sound,” or to direct disbelief in 
respect to this truth, in favor of some form of Restorationism, Annihilation- 
ism, or Second Probation, which is not all outside of communions hitherto 
known as orthodox and evangelical. Individual and exceptional cases aside; 
we are fully persuaded that the scriptural doctrine of eternal retribution is 
corroborated by all experience, which bears witness that it cannot die out of 
the convictions of the people, without a corresponding relaxation of the 
bonds of geligion and morality. It should be preached only with the ut- 
most tenderness; but still it must be preached in its turn and place by all 
who would rightly divide the word of truth, and not have their ministry 
largely shorn of its power unto salvation. We believe that some phenomena 
which now grieve, amaze, and confound Christendom are largely due to the 
undermining of faith in this doctrine. 

God’s Rule of Christian Giving ; a Practical Essay on the Science of 
Christian Economy, by William Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, is issued by the Board of Publication, and is very 
thorough in its treatment of a most important subject. It can be studied 
with great advantage by ministers and people, not excepting those who may 
differ from any of its conclusions. ’ 

The addresses delivered at the Induction of Rev. Robert W. Patterson, 
D.D., into the Professorship of Christian Evidences and Ethics in the Pres- 
byterian Seminary of the North-west, befit the occasion, and we trust the 
future will realize the bright hopes then awakened. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication issue Preparing to Teach, for Study 
by Sabbath-School Teachers and Training Classes, by Drs. John Hall, of 
New York, E. P. Humphrey, Wm. Henry Green, Francis L. Patton, and 
Mr. J. Bennett Tyler, which is of higher scope and moment than its title 
might at first suggest. It not only serves for the instruction and assistance 
of Sabbath-School teachers, as we might expect of a work, the combined 
product of such an array of authors, but its disquisitions are of decided value 
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for all who wish to be informed on topics of our common Christianity, as 
treated by such able hands. That by Dr. Hall is on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; Dr. Humphrey’s is on the Ceremonial Institutes of the Old Testa- 
ment and their significance ; Dr. Green’s is Bible History, Geography, and 
Archeology; Dr. Patton gives an extended summary of Christian doctrine, 
in harmony with our standards, and in contrast with leading antagonistic 
errors. Mr. Tyler treats at length, and to good purpose, the whole practique 
of Sunday-School teaching and organization. 

The Presbyterian Board have also issued Paradise, the Place and State 
of Saved Souls between Death and the Resurrection, by Rev. Robert M. 
Patterson, Philadelphia, which, ina style of great clearness and beauty, 
and with cogent proofs of Scripture, sets forth the doctrine of our standards 
on this subject ; that at death, they do immediately pass into glory; to 

“ The third heavens, where God resides, 
That holy, happy place.” 

Principal Dawson, in his recent course of lectures on the Bible and science, 
showed that, if science does not yet prove, it fully accords with, the scriptural 
representation of a “third heavens” beyond the atmospheric and the 
sidereal, which may be the special abode of God and his glorified saints. 
This view is happily maintained in this volume, not only to the exclusion of 
all other theories of the intermediate state, but in its manifold applications 
for promoting the joyful hope of believers in regard to their own estate, and 
that of Christian friends after death. 

The sermon of Dr. Thomas H. Skinner on Christianity and Presbyterian- 
ism, preached at the opening of the new edifice for public worship recently 
built by his congregation in Cincinnati, is an excellent sample of the style in 
which special occasions may be improved to make known to the people the 
truth, and disabuse them of misconceptions concerning our doctrine, order, 
and life. 

The recent lecture of Dr. Howard Crosby, in New York, entitled, Zhe 
Bible on the Side of Science, we are glad to find published in a separate 
pamphlet. In our judgment it strikes the true key-note as to the relations of 
science and the Bible. Delivered almost simultaneously with the noble lec- 
tures of Principal Dawson, which take substantially the same ground, it has 
powerfully contributed to do away with the timorous attitude and tactics 
into which many Christian apologists had been betrayed by the conclusions 
and groundless assumptions of adversaries, and from which the cause of 
truth suffers loss, 
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The Farewell Sermon of Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, on leaving the Pres- 
byterian Church at Ann Arbor, Michigan, amid the usual tender and solemn 
themes touched on such occasions, brings to view the combat he was called 
to maintain with the skepticism current in the great State University, and 
suggests the importance of guarding our seats of learning against the dan- 
gers which the materialism and skepticism of the day are thrusting inta 
them, while it awakens regret that one so well fitted for this most needful 
service should have felt constrained to withdraw to another field. 
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The Miracles of our Lord in relation to Modern Criticism, by F. L. 
Steinmeyer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, trans- 
lated by L. A. Wheatley, with the author’s permission, which are published 
by the Clarks, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, at $3.75, vindicate, in a vigorous and scholarly style, the sound view of 
these miracles, against the skeptical assaults of the time, and particularly 
of Strauss. He first discusses the nature and end of miracles, as such, and 
then proceeds to sketch and analyze our Lord’s miracles in detail. He plants 
himself on the impregnable ground that miracles are the effect of an immedi- 
ate divine agency above the laws and forces of nature, and not explainable by 
them. He agrees with Rothe, that “‘in the very conception of a miracle, 
it is understood that it is unexplainable, as it is the work of God performed 
without any intermediate agency; but to exf/ain an event, is to point out 
the intermediate means between it and its causality;” and with Leibuitz, that 
‘¢it is the character of miracles that they cannot be explained by the natures 
of created things.” It may well be questioned whether a truer definition of 
their nature has been framed than that of Thomas Aquinas, generally 
‘adopted by the Evangelical Church, that they take place, “ prelto natu- 
ram, supra naturam, contra naturum,” and that their end is to serve as 
credentials of the word and messengers of God.—Acts ii: 22. 

From the same American publishers we have also received the second 
edition of the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures respecting the Atonement, by 
Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., F.R S.E., Professor of Divinity of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, published in Edinburgh and London, by William Black- 
wood & Sons, price $4.50. We gave a high estimate of this work on its 
first appearance, which is abundantly confirmed by an inspection of this edi- 
tion of it. He shows beyond any reasonable controversy that the Scriptures 
teach that Christ’s sufferings were truly vicarious, expiatory, and in satisfac- 
tion of violated justice. He exposes the futility of all contrary theories, and 
of all objections to the true doctrine, with great ability, giving special at- 
tention to such speculatists as Young and Bushnell. The volume is worthy 
of a place in all theological libraries. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


The thirteenth volume of this series, published by D. Appleton. & Co., 
New York, bears this title: ‘‘The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism.” 
When we say that it follows next in order Dr. Draper’s ‘‘ Conflict of Religion 
and Science,” which we noticed in our last number, and add that it is not in 
*‘ conflict ” with it, many of our readers perhaps would be willing to excuse 
us from any further notice of it. Such a privilege we would gladly accept if 
the question concerned only the scientific merit of the work. Its claims in 
this respect are indeed quite moderate. The author, Oscar Schmidt, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg, seems indeed to have made some original 
discoveries, but these occupy a very subordinate place by the side of his com- 
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mentary on Darwin. Darwin is his Bible, and he writes its Targum, and 
the commentary parodies or debases the original. 

The object of the book, which the author ostentatiously parades, rather 
than conceals, is to show how admirably, by means of ‘* Darwinism,” the 
world can dispense with a Creator. The author considers, by a proper view 
of ‘‘ evolution ” and ‘‘ reduction to causes,” we can get rid of all supernatu- 
ralism and all religious creeds and dogmas. We may even be warranted “ to 
infer that at a definite epoch of refrigeration, life appeared in a natural man- 
ner, that is to say, without any incomprehensible act of creation.” ‘ As 
regards the organic world, the craving inherent in the human mind for the 
knowledge of reasons—the need of causality—is satisfied singly and solely with 
the doctrine of descent.” Itis admitted that this is not ‘‘ complete ”—we 
presume the author adopts the terms to cover up the fact that it is not estab- 
lished—but he contends that ‘‘ on the whole, he does as much as any other 
ingenious theory has done.” One step more—but an immense stride—and 
we are told ‘that ‘‘ it raises the knowledge of organic nature to a science.” 

The author leaves no doubt as to his position. He sneers at those who 
‘absolutely require a personal God in the current history of creation.” He 
asserts that ‘‘ belief in a creation of life is incompatible with the investigation 
of it.” The ‘ embodied creative ideas ” of Agassiz are scouted. At length, 
when Darwin has served his purpose, he also is cast aside to give place to the 
thorough-going materialism of Haeckel. Darwin had spoken of the grandeur 
of this view of the work of the ‘‘ Creator,” which traced ‘‘from so simple a 
beginning forms most beautiful and most wonderful.” Schmidt remarks: 
“In this concession Darwin has certainly been untrue to himself, and it sat- 
isfies neither those who believe in the continuing work of creation by a per- 
sonal God, nor the partisans of natural evolution. It is directly incompati- 
ble with the doctrine of descent.” 

This is plain language. It defines beyond all question the author’s posi- 
tion. It charges Darwin with inconsistency. It makes him by implication 
an atheist—not the kind of representation of him which he will probably 
consider flattering, and which he would resent if it came from another quar- 
ter. But Schmidt claims himgas an ally, denying that he can reconcile his 
concession of creation with his doctrine of descent. When twosuch men are 
at issue on such a point, we are not greatly disposed to interfere. They may 
settle the matter between themselves at their leisure. 

Our business is not now with Darwin, but with Schmidt. The latter is no 
creationist. We explains, or essays to explain, all things in a ‘‘ natural man- 
ner,” that is ‘‘ without any incomprehensible act of creation.” He cannot 
tolerate even the theism of Darwin. More direct and outspoken atheism than 
his we do not recollect to have met with, bearing on the title page of the 
book that contains it the name of a respectable publisher. The author has 
this in his favor. He wears no mask. He assumes no disguise. Heis him- 
self a disbeliever in creation, and his book is written to vindicate his atheistic 
belief. 

This book is offered as a sequel to Dr. Draper’s. It does not, like that, pre- 
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tend to impartiality between science and religion. We cannot discern an 
element of hypocrisy in it. It is written to disprove religion. All thescience 
in it is marshaled to this end, and the end is all but avowed. Asa scientific 
production it is soon disposed of. It assertsa theory. It declares that this 
theory is as plausible as any other, and then, by an astounding mon sequitur, 
it elevates it to the rank of a science. 

There is no science about it. It is theory now, and it never by any pos- 
sibility can be anything else. As John Foster has said, no one can be 
qualified, except by becoming omniscient himself, to make the positive asser- 
tion that there is no God. We are amazed at the obtuseness of a man who 
can write a volume like this. He derives all things from descent, and de- 
scent from a fixed point in time and space. All is easy enough 
to him till this point is reached, but there he is confronted with the same 
difficulty that met others at the start. How did life begin? In a ‘natural 
manner” is the reply; that is simply concentrating ignorance, obtuseness 
and presumption in a well-sounding, but utterly unmeaning phrase. If life, 
originates in a natural manner, it must be something very simple, for it 
stands in direct contrast to the‘‘ incomprehensible act of creation.” Why, 
then, can we not have it described? Why cannot it be made comprehensible 
to the common understanding? Life originates—the germ of all generations 
of living beings, which has latent in it the potency of all existence—a force 
which will expand with the ages, which will develop in the wings of the bird, 
the frame of an elephant, and the intellect of a Newton—and all this in a 
natural manner—all this in contrast with an incomprehensible act of creation. 
Any one who can read and accept such a theory as that and call it science, 
should take off his hat and make a most profound bow whenever the name 
of Baron Munchausen is mentioned. 

The problem of creation is not solved, it is not even decently slurred over by 
such atheory. The theory itself, as an explanation, is a libel on science and 
an insult to common sense. It is designed to obviate the necessity ofan ‘‘ in- 
comprehensible creative act,” and yet we defy the imagination of man to 
conceive or invent anything more incomprehensible than life appearing for 
the first time in ‘‘a natural manner.” There is no natural manner about 
it. It is, on the very supposition, without a precedent or a parallel. It 
stands alone by itself, distinct from all the development that succeeds. The 
doctrine of descent hangs upon it, and yet it is itself not descent or anything 
like it. The most extravagant representation of creation by design is a 
rational explanation by the side of this. This first appearance of life in ‘a 
natural manner” is a transparent absurdity. It is non-natural; it is super- 
natural; it is more than supernatural, It is the very rant of materialistic 
enthusiasm run mad. No one but a zealot for atheism could go this length. 
Mr. Darwin shrinks from it, as well he may, although, in our author’s view, 
it seriously detracts from his consistency as a philosopher. 

And yet this is the kind of science that is offered us in this volume of the 
international series. It is enough to weigh down the whole series and excite 
the mingled contempt and indignation of all sensible men. We know not 
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how far the effort will be made to circulate them in the libraries of our 
schools and colleges, but none who judges their character from this volume 
can assent to placing them in the hands of our youth, unless he is prepared 
- to undermine the foundations of social order, and make “‘ science ” itself, as 
here exhibited, a laughing stock. 

With genuine science, in the proper sense of that much-abused word, we 
make no issue. It admits its own limitations. It even asserts the great un- 
explored mystery that liesjback of all the causes that come within its sphere. 
Here it reverently pauses. It does not press imagination into its service and 
make it the oracle ofatheism. It does not reduce all the phenomena of the 
universe to material manifestations. Yet this is precisely what our author 
does, and he crowns his own achievements by calling it “‘ glorious.” If men of 
science will submit to the conditions of'such an alliance as this without a 
protest, they will deserve all the odium of which some of them complain. 
But we are confident thai they will not do it. The point has been well nigh 
reached where a reaction must set in. The world will not long consent to 
be fed on such chaff as this, which we have beaten in the vain search for a 
grain of wheat. The effrontery that offers us an ‘‘ International Series” in 
the interests of atheistic propagandism willnot long pass unrebuked. Science 
as well as religion must resent it. ‘* The Doctrine of Descent and Darwin- 
ism” is an experiment that had better not be repeated on American intelli- 
gence. 


The Logic of Reason—Universal and Eternal. By LAURENS P, 
Hickok, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. This is another con- 
tribution by Dr. Hickok, in accordance with the principles and method of 
his system of philosophy, to solve the highest questions of human knowl- 
edge. His view is, that ‘‘ Physical Science and Speculative Philosophy are 
fast forcing to the result that knowledge cannot be made so positive as 
wholly to displace sincere skepticism by any modes of logic or dialectic 
hitherto applied.” His judgment is that, as the matter now stands, we 
must either give up all hope of knowing anything, and say that conscious- 
ness itself is but a seeming, or be able to show that we do “‘ know absolutely 
some truths universal and eternal.” The latter, he claims, can and must be 
shown ; this book is an essay toward it. As it enters into the very heart of 
all the philosophical metHods, and discusses them with vigor and earnest- 
ness, it demands the attention of sincere thinkers, whether skeptics or 
believers, The well-known difficulties of his style may deter many, who, if 
they would but break through the husk, will find a sound kernel inside. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, entitled the Prominent 
Forms of Abstract Logic; the second, the Logic. of Concrete Universality— 
comprising the author’s own method, as uniting and reconciling the abstract 
with the concrete, and giving a demonstration of universal and eternal 
verities, which Reason in its legitimate exercise must needs accept. 

Under the first part, Dr. Hickok discusses the four methods of ‘‘ abstract 
logic,” exposing their insufficiency to attain unto necessary truth. These 
four, in the order in which he describes them, are the Logic of Mathematics, 
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the Syllogistic Logic, Transcendental Logic (chiefly German), and the 
Logic of Force, as seen in Herbert Spencer, and others. Each of these is 
analyzed, with a recognition of its merits and defects. 

The Logic of Mathematics (or the mensuration of quantity), though often 
treated as merely an abstract science, has, it is claimed, when rightly under- 
stood, the characteristics of universality; ‘‘its pure constructions stand the 
very first in concrete logic, and thus the Logic of Mathematics is essential 
to philosophy.” The Syllogistic Logic is but an abstraction from ex- 
perience, and can never of itself attain to universal and necessary truth, 
whether in the way of deduction or of induction (which last, it is rightly 
stated, is subsidiary to the deductive process). But science and philosophy 
have both gone beyond it as ultimate, for ‘‘its laws exclude chemical com- 
bination, conversions of force, make matter inert, and illimitable space and 
time ynknown.” The so-called Transcendental Logic is chiefly discussed in 
connection with Hegel’s system, as its most eminent and complete example, 
with an interesting contrast between the Hegelian and Aristotelian methods. 
But Hegelians would certainly object to Dr. Hickok’s criticism of it, when he 
says that this logic is ‘‘ an empirical out-growth,” and that it cannot attain 
to what is necessary, either in reason or morals. The chapter on the Logic of 
Force is an able criticism of Spencer’s doctrine of evolution. ‘‘ The conclusive 
refutation of the logic of evolution for absolute force is, that it essays the 
self-absurdity of thinking relatively and knowing absolutely by one and the 
same faculty.” 

In the Second Part, ‘‘ Logic of Concrete Universality,” Dr. Hickok de- 
velops his own system, giving, in fact, a restatement, in a condensed form, 
of the principles and method of his Rational Psychology and Cosmology. 
He starts from experience, but under this he includes not merely what is in 
consciousness, but also the insight of reason, finding the grounds and 
necessary conditions of experience itself. He then investigates this ex- 
perience, its grounds and necessity: (1) in respect to Pure Figure and In- 
organic Bodies; (2) Organic Life and Activity, which culminates in man 
as ‘both natural and supernatural:” and (3) Absolute Being above all 
Finite Experiences—absolute and perfect Force, Life, and Reason. His 
argument here is conclusive against the materialistic and pantheistic views 
as ultimate. The essential elements of Absolute Being are unfolded with 
clearness and force. Whatever judgment may be passed on some of the 
attempted transitions and demonstrations, it is still true that he brings out 
this full and complete idea of an Absolute and Supreme Reason, self-con- 
scious and perfect, as demanded by the very necessities of human thought. 
Especially will materialists here see that something more than a vague 
Force is necessary to explain the origin and meaning of the Universe. 


Christian Psychology: A New Exhibition of the Capacities and Facul- 
ties of the Human Spirit, investigated and illustrated from the Christian 
standpoint. By Rev. George Sunderland, Sydney, N. S.W.: William 
Maddock. Psychology from New South Wales may be pronounced a new 
thing under the sun; and yet, why not, and profound psychology too? Au- 
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gustine from the obscure bishopric of Hippo, in North Africa, made his in- 
fluence felt throughout Christendom, and Edwards, at the mission to the 
Stockbridge Indians, was the metaphysician of his century. The remote 
point, therefore, from which this volume comes, argues nothing against it; 
rather it should insure for it a hearty welcome, and all should join the au- 
thor in his hope “‘that it will advance the science of psychology, by stripping 
the subject of that obscurity, perplexity, and purely speculative treatment 
which has debarred ordinary minds from entering upon its consideration.” 

This, however, is hoping a great deal. To justify it, the work before us 
exhibits in most parts a patient investigation of the subject, no small 
acquaintance with the labors of others in the same field, and an earnest desire 
after the truth. It has also the merit of comprehensiveness, discussing the 
the entire range of psychological topics, including moral science. A work 
which will do this thoroughly and yet concisely, is an acknowledged deside- 
ratum. The master minds, as yet, have given us only monographs. 

In the present instance, we regret to say, comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness are not combined. We miss the manly grasp of the subject, and the 
just proportion of parts which characterize, for example, a recent work cover- 
ing the same ground, Dr. Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man. Thisis con- 
spicuous in the first and mest important division—the Intellect; and un- 
fortunately here, as much as at any point in the volume, new work is at- 
tempted. 

The Intellect is treated under nine heads; apprehension, application, dis- 
tinction, distribution, construction, deduction, inquisition, exhibition and 
retention. This is recasting mental science indeed. Perhaps this novel 
classification renders the author independent of the various ‘‘schools ” in 
psychology, which have hitherto occupied public attention ; at any rate, we 
have searched in vain for anything in his statements which shall clearly indi- 
cate his position among them. The only thing which can be deemed deci- 
sive, his discussion of the doctrine of causality, locates him, we suspect, just 
where, on the whole, he would not tobe. Thus, he says, (p. 61): ‘‘Our 
decided conviction is that the conviction or principle, so far as it is our own, 
is the result of knowledge and experience,” and he naively adds, ‘‘ we are 
supported in our views of the point in hand,by such men of great intellectual 
power as Sir John Herschel, Dr. Thomas Brown, Fohn Stuart Mill, and 
others.” So the pantheist is supported by the imperial intellects of Spinoza 
and Hegel. 

In treating of the Will, a more thorough acquaintance with the subject 
is displayed, and the discussion is more vigorous. Various theories are 
passed in review and criticised. The author’s own view is foreshadowed 
in the general heading under which the discussion is conducted, ‘‘the execu- 
tive power.” He says, (p. 283): ‘‘ To wil/is to determine... Anactof 
will is to determine . . . . The will is that faculty of the human spirit by 
which man determines to think, speak, or act on, or respecting, any subject 
or object, in any manner or at any time felt or judged right, proper, or 
necessary.” This definition would be better shortened by half. We cannot 
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see that it adds anything to views (as those of Reid and Dr. Hodge) which 
in preceding pages have been complained of as defective. But neither does 
it controvert them. And it represents a theory which satisfies many eminent 
thinkers. In our judgment, it is true, it overlooks a distinction which is 
essential to the profoundest conception‘of the will, viz., that between Voluntas 
and Arbitrium, between the immanent preference and the executive 
volitions. Only by this distinction can we define as states and exercises of 
the will, and so as within the sphere of freedom and responsibility, those dis- 
positions and tendencies of the soul,which are the springs of conduct and the 
seats of character. Dr. Alexander, in his Moral Science, deprecates the usé 
of the term “‘ necessity,” even in the philosophic sense, with regard to the 
free actions of men ; because, in the popular mind, this is the same thing as 
to deny their freedom. If necessary, they are not free. So, in the popular 
mind, to separate these actions from the will is to take them out of the sphere 
of freedom. If not in the will, they are not free. And this is whatis done 
when the will is defined as the faculty of executive volitions only. And, the 
popular conception aside, when, after all, do we find action which can more 
truthfully be described as choice, preference, actionof will, than in these 
central and constant movements of the soul of which we are speaking. Due 
attention to this might have prevented much of that flippant criticism of Ed- 


’ wards (at which our author tries his hand with the rest) which is current in 


our day. However, if responsibility is located back of the will, instead of 
in it, the chief mi-chief of this narrow theory is avoided. This is what is 
done by Mr. Sunderland, and we regard his treatment of this subject as the 
best portion of his book. 

We are glad to add that in morals, his sympathies are all in the right di- 
rection. Happily, John Stuart Mill is no authority for him here. Conscience 
is defined ‘‘ a directing and judicial faculty, exercising control over the whole 
man, in subservience to the moral nature of the Creator, with and without a 
revealed law.” Whatever may be said of this in o:her respects, it certainly 
has no leaning toward utilitarianism. 

Mr. Sunderland considers, at some length, the question as tothe nature 
of those exercises of the mind which we ascribe to conscience, and claims for 
them a place entirely by themselves. It may well be doubted whether he 
will carry thinking men with him in this conclusion. What kind of a mental 
operation that may be which is neither thinking, feeling, nor willing, it will 
probably be hard for many to understand. And what better can we say than 
that oughiness is inseparable from the idea of right, is, in fact, the substance of 
it, and that the ‘‘imperative” is contained in the idea itself ; while the feelings 
of approval and disapproval spring up of necessity in view of our conduct 
with reference to it. The unity of conscience, it has been well said, is found 
in the unity of its object. On the other hand, we confess to the pain it gives 
us to see the moral element reduced to insignificance, and hidden away 
among the mere susceptibilities of the soul, as it sometimes is, in discussions 
of this subject. For its importance it may well be co-ordinated with cognition, 
feeling, and will, instead of subordinated to them. T. N. 
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The Relation of Christian Educators to the Modern Phases of Science, 
by DANIEL S. MARTIN, A.M., Professor of Geology and Natural History in 
Rutgers’ Female College, is republished from the proceedings of the Univer- 
sity Convocation, held at Albany, N. Y., July 29th,30th, and 31st, 1873, and 
contains some valuable suggestions in regard to the proper attitude of the 
cultivators of Science and Religion towards each other and their respective 
fields; also in respect to the evils of unwisely adjusted elective courses of 
study in liberal education,and of inadequate text-books in sciences, which are 
making such constant and rapid progress, that to stereotype these books, as 
publishers are wont to do, is absurd. Often, in a year or two, it turns out to 
be the stereotyping of exploded and antiquated errors. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Clarks, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, have brought out in their usual excellent style, at the price of $3, 
the second and concluding volume of Augustine’s Lectures or Tractates on 
the Gospel according to Fohn, translated by the Rev. James Innes, being 
the eleventh of their uniform edition of the entire works of this greatest 
divine of the primitive church. The first of these we noticed when it 
appeared, and need add nothing now to show its claim toa place in every 
well-furnished theological Jibrary. 


From the same houses in Edinburgh and New York, and at the same 
price, we also receive the following valuable additions to our exegetical 
literature: Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistle to the 
Romans, Vol. Il., by Henrich August,Wilhelm Meyer, Th.D., translated 
from the fifth edition of the German by Rev. John C. Moore, B.A., and 
Rev. Edwin Johnson, B.A., the translation revised and edited by Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Dickson and Frederic Crombie; also the first volume of the same 
author’s commentary on the Gospel of John, translated from the fifth edi- 
tion of the German, with the author’s sanction, by Rev. William Urwick, 
the whole revised and edited by Dr. Crombie. These are parts of a commen- 
tary on the New Testament by Dr. Meyer, now in course of translation and 
publication for English readers by the above houses. They are marked by 
the excellencies which we have before noted, and are generally admitted as 
belonging to Dr. Meyer’s commentaries. They are very learned and 
thorough, sound and judicious. They give the natural and obvious, which 
is the true and orthodox meaning of the original Scriptures, with less of 
aberration than we have observed in almost any German commentary. 
Indeed, we rarely detect any taint of rationalistic twisting or perversion, or 
any shrinking from the Reformed and Calvinistic sense of ancient passages 
in John and Romans. 

Besides the above, the same houses also issue a translation by M. G. 
Eaton, D.D., of the first volume of Delitzsch; Biblical Commentary on the 
Proverbs of Solomon, a standard work, characterized by the well-known 
merits of the author, and constituting a substantial addition to the con- 
stantly increasing literature in explanation to the writings of Solomon. 
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N. Tibbals & Son, New York, publish Last Days of Fesus Christ on the 
Earth ; or, the Divine Record of the Great Atonement, including the 
betrayal, sufferings, and death of our Lord, and his resurrection and as- 
cension, as recorded by the evangelists. Selected by A. G. Janning, from 
the Chronological Arrangement of the New Testament, by Rev. George 
Townsend, of Trinity College, Cambridge, England, it is a little volume in 
which the ifsissima verba of God’s word speak with a convictive force pos- 
sible to no mere word of man. 


Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. Translated from the German. By Enoch 
Hutchinson. With a course of Exercises in*Syriac Grammar, a Chresto- 
mathy, and brief Lexicon, prepared by the Translator. Second editfon, with 
additions and corrections. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1875. 

The merits of Uhlemann’s Grammar (Ist edition, 1829; 2d, 1857), and ot 
Mr. Hutchinson’s translation in its first edition (New York, 1855), are 
well known and beyond dispute. A second edition having been called for, 
the American editor, in an appendix, supplied additions and corrections to 
the number of five or six hundred, derived mainly from the 2d edition of the 
original. With conscientious and painstaking accuracy he has corrected all 
the detected errors, both of his own former edition and of Uhlemann’s last. 
The work is thus brought up to the best condition which its plan allows. The 
only practical disadvantage of this plan is, that the student, with or without 
the help of his own marginal references, must turn back and forward in these 
hundreds of instances between the text and the supplement, to learn what 
the grammar teaches. It would have promoted all interests but the pub- 
lisher’s to prepare new plates throughout, and in the end, we doubt whether 
the greater facility secured to all using the work would not have made it 
more sure that scholars will not turn to some other work, rather than be sub- 
jected to the inconvenience of the arrangement now offered us. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse, LL. D., Inventor of the Electro-Mag- 
netic Recording Telegraph. By Samuel Irenzeus Prime, President of the 
New York Association for the Advancement of Science and Art, etc. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The name of Morse is one in which we may take a national pride. The 
father of the subject of this memoir was a man of ability and learning, the 
first and greatest of American geographers, an eminent philanthropist, a 
distinguished clergyman, and better known abroad perhaps than any other 
private citizen of the United States in his day. One of the sons, long the 
editor, as he was the founder of the Wew York Observer, has only recently 
passed away, but the most remarkable member of the family was the late 
S. F. B. Morse, known all over the world as the inventor of the Electric 
Telegraph. 

He was in many respects a most remarkable man. His character com- 
mands admiration. His intellectual powers were of a very superior order, 
and his life, passed amid most varied scenes, and marked by vicissitudes some- 
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times almost romantic, presents before us a career of combined energy, phil- 
anthropy, and Christian activity rarely paralleled. His struggles before 
success was achieved was simply and sometimes grandly heroic. He had, 
indeed, in his nature heroic elements, that were developed under the stern ex- 
periences of life. From first to last he was a true man, and while eminent, 
both as an artist and an inventor, his life was greater and more beautiful than 
his works. 

His early chosen pursuit was that of an artist, and more than half a cen- 
tury ago he had become personally familiar with many of the distinguished 
men of Europe. His biography brings before us such names as those of 
Humboldt and Arago, Coleridge and Wilberforce, Greenough and Allston, 
and scores of others abroad and at home, of whom the world has heard be- 
fore, and some of whom it will not willingly forget. In his intercourse with 
these, he was ever the same honest, fearless, conscientous, humane, and 
generous friend or associate, never flinching from duty or the candid expres- 
sion of his convictions, and commanding everywhere the respect and confi- 
dence of all who knew him as he was. 

The biography is one of unusual interest. The biographer, Dr. Prime, 
had long known Mr. Morse as an intimate friend, and could testify intelli- 
gently to his rare and real worth. But his hearty tribute to his memory, 
beautiful and just as it is, constitutes but a small part of a volume, the ma- 
terials of which have been gathered from diverse services, and woven into a 
charming narrative that fascinates the reader at whatever page of the book he 
may chance to open. The biographer is in most genial sympathy with his 
subject, and in the graceful ease and graphic animation of his style keeps the 
attention enchained. The book will be found a very difficult one to lay 
down—something that cannot be said of the great mass of biographies. 

It is impossible for us to do justice to the richness of varied incident and 
anecdote with which the volume abounds. We cannot, however, pass over 
some beautiful illustrations of the Christian character of Mr. Morse. A Mr. 
Habersham, of Georgia, was at one time a fellow-boarder with him in Paris, 
and he says, ‘‘It was then that I gradually brought before him the questions 
discussed with Jouffroy, without giving his name or authority, and in converse 
sations carried on, often through the open door of our sleeping apartments, 
after we had retired, got an insight into the vast superiority of the Christian’s 
faith, even as a working power, over the philosophy of such men as Cousin and 
Jouffroy.” 

Taroughout his life, at home and abroad, Mr. Morse was ever the humble 
and consistent Christian. He was never ashamed of his faith, and the pro- 
vision which he made for the ‘‘ Morse” Lectureship in connection with the 
Union Theological S:minary, shows how earnest was his conviction, not 
only of the truth, but of the vast importance of the Christian revelation. 

The closing scenes of his life were in beautiful keeping with the spirit and 
aims of its earlier years. It seems as though all the beneficence of his charity 
came back to him in benedictions, and that all his struggles were but the 
patient waiting for the crown. ‘That crown came at last, not merely in the 
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fame which placed his name by the side of Davy and Franklin, or the worldly 
applause which greeted him as the great inventor of the telegraph, that makes 
anera in the world’s history, but in the peaceful repose and inward happiness 
which found him lingering in a region almost like the land of Beulah. It 
gives us a picture of the man, when we find him recording his gratitude to 
God, when, on hearing that a family tortured by anxiety for an absent mem- 
ber, who it was feared was dead, was restored to happiness by a message sent 
over the telegraphic wires. His own soul was happy in their happiness, and 
for this happiness he gave thanks to God. 

The account of one of the closing scenes of his life, by his pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Wheeler, is well worthy to stand by the side of Bunyan’s view from the 
Delectable mountains. Old age had come, but it brought with it no sense 
of bereavement, but only the consolation of the thought, ‘‘ nearer home.” 
The life of such a man as Mr. Morse is at once a tribute to the power of 
Christianity and a treasure to the world. We trust it will be widely read. 
It is a beautiful illustration of the proper harmony of science and religion, 
and it is the best antidote to books that, in a skeptical spirit, assert their 
conflict. 


Rhymes Between Times is the title of a volume of Poems, by Thomas 
MacKellar, Esq., head of alarge business firm of Philadelphia, and a prom- 
inent Presbyterian Elder. He has snatched from the pressing occupations of 
a successful business career, and of ruling with diligence in the house of God, 
time to prepare another volume of these poetical effusions, whose devoutness, 
tenderness, and wisdom have rendered previous publications of this kind, 
as well as the present, attractive and edifying toa large circle. This is 
another instance in which diligence in the eldership has an affinity for 
that literary diligence, which does good through the press, as well as else- 
where. It is published in handsome style by Lippincott & Co. 


Proceedings at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the New Public Build- 
ings on Penn Square, inthe City of Philadelphia, Fuly 4, 1874; witha 
description of the buildings, the statistics and progress of the work, and a 
summary of legislative and municipal action relating to the undertaking; 
with a brief history of events pertaining thereto, prepared by Samuel C. 
Perkins, Esq., President of the Board, is a pamphlet of remarkable views 
and significance. It marks an era in national architecture, and is highly 
creditable to all concerned. 


The Correspondence between the Conference Committees of the Presbyte- 
rian General Assemblies (North and South), published not only in our 
Church papers, but in pamphlet form, at St. Louis, by the Democrat Litho- 
graphing and Printing Company, confirms the judgment we have so long 
held, that on this subject our ‘strength is to sit still.” The fidelity and. 
wisdom of our committee deserve all commendation. Here we hope the 
subject will rest till our Southern brethren move in the matter. 
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Presbyterianism ; its Services in the Revolution, by Rev. W. P. Breed, 
D.D., is an eloquent recital of services to the country by our Church, which 
t is not easy to exaggerate. We hope it will animate the enterprise which 
it specially aims to further—the erection of a suitable statue to Witherspoon, 
one of the greatest of the great men of the Revolution, and illustrious alike 
as an educator, a statesman, and a divine. 

Another laudable contribution to the materials for future Presbyterian 
history is The History of the Presbytery of Luzerne, by Rev. N. G. PARKE, 
D.D. This large and important Presbytery was a growth of the last thirty 
years, in a region developed by the anthracite coal business within the same 
period. After the reunion it was merged in other bodies in the process ot 
ecclesiastical reconstruction. This history of Dr. Parke, while valuable as 
such, is also an affectionate tribute to the memory of the noble ministers 
by whose toils and self-denial its churches were founded and built up. Such 
names as those of John Dorrance, Richard Webster, and Milo J. Hickok 
the church will not willingly let die. 





Art. XII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Fournal of Lutheran Theology, etc. (Zeitschrift f. d. Luth. Theol., etc.) Part 1, 
1875. A. Vogel gives a good account of the recent English explorations in Pales- 
tine. Th. Kaftan, a Sleswick pastor, subjects the Lutheran theory of the Kenosis 
(the self-emptying humiliation of Christ), as advocated by Prof. Dr. Thomasius, of 
Erlangen, to a candid and thorough examination. This theory, it will be recollected, 
is strongly opposed by Dr. Dorner in his History of Christology, Thomasius holds 
that “ the essence or nature of the godhead consists in the zmmanent attributes ; that 
the so-called ve/ative result from God’s relation to the world; that the second person 
of the Trinity, in his Incarnation, wholly parted with the relative attributes, and re- 
duced the immanent attributes to a potential condition.” The article of Pastor Kaf- 
tar is well worth reading, although he stands in the main onthe Lutheran side. An- 
other pastor, F. W. L. Pape, of Hildesheim, investigates Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Revelation (his last work, containing the “ positive’ side of his philosophy), eulo- 
gizing it in some aspects, but objecting to his theory that there is a process going on 
in the very life and essence of God, corresponding with the process and progress of 
redemption, in such wise, that the Divine Trinity is absolutely completed only at the 
end of allthirgs. This, also, is a very instructive article. A critical bibliography 
of the latest theological works takes up about half of the number, and is, as usual, 
prepared by competent hands. 

Ukert’s well-known Histories of the Modern European States are at length to be 
continued. Gejer’s History of Sweden is continued (vol. 5) by Councillor Carlson, of 
Stockholm. Caro writes the 4th vol. of the History of Poland. The completion of 
the Histories of Switzerland, Bavaria, Prussia, and Italy is also promised. 


Statistics of German Universities. The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung gives the fol- 
lowing facts and statistics from the various German University Calendars just pub_ 
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lished : The University of Berlin shows the largest attendance, having had in the sum- 
mer term of 1874, 2,980 students and 187 professors. While this University had fora 
time the second place and Leipzig the first, the order is now reversed, and Leipzig 
follows with 140 professors and 2,800 students. Then comes Halle, 1,055 students 
and 95 professors; Breslau, with 1,036 students and 107 professors; Munich, with 
1,031 students and 114 professors; Tiibingen, 921 students and 84 professors; 
Wiirzburg, 901 students and 58 professors ; Heidelberg, 884 students and 104 pro- 
fessors; Bonn, 858 students and 98 professors ; Strasburg, 667 students and 81 pro- 
fessors ; Kénigsberg, 603 students and 76 professors ; Grieifswald, 540 students and 

8 professors ; Jena, 493 students and 69 professors ; Miinster, 451 students and 27 
professors; Erlangen, 442 students and 51 professors; Marburg, 440 students 
and 62 professors ; Giessen, 342 students and 58 professors ; Freiburg, 297 students 
and 52 professors; Kiel, 210 students and 62 professors; Rostock, 132 students and 
38 professors. In these numbers the non-matriculated students are also included. 
The German-speaking Universities outside the German Empire show the following 
attendance: Basle, 163 students and 62 professors; Berne, 332 students and 63 
professors; Ziirich, 331 students and 75 professors; Dorpat, 768 students and 67 
professors; Graz, 932 students and 68 professors; Innsbruck, 615 students and 52 
professors; Prague—students (?) and 122 professors; Vienna, 3,615 students and 227 
professors. Vienna, therefore, is at the present time the largest German university. 


FRANCE. 

Revue Chrétienne, July to November. Edward Stapper in two articles gives a 
running account of Lichtenberger’s work, History of Religious Ideas in Germany 
from the Middle of the Eighteenth Century to our Times, 3 vols: the fullest and 
best work on the subject yet published in France. The summary of Stapper is well 
done. Aug. Sabatier reviews the new edition of Ch. Secrétan’s Philosophy of 
Liberty, 2 vols., republished after a quarter of a century. Secrétan is in some sort 
a disciple of Vinet, a forcible and penetrating writer, with a somewhat rugged style, 
somewhat fond of paradoxes. He opposes Cousin’s extreme intellectualism, as 
expressed in the famous definition, “‘ Man isan Intelligenceserved by organs ””— 
(“«L’ Homme est une Intelligence servie par des organes.”) Opposite to this he puts 
the formula, “Man is a Will under obligation”— “ L’homme est une Volonté 
obligée.”) The will is the principle of Secrétan’s system. Instead of descending 
from metaphysics to ethics, he would mount from ethics to metaphysics, basing him- 
self in part on Kant’s Criticism of the Practical Reason, But in doing this, he makes 
mere freedom or liberty paramount and absolute—going into the opposite extreme. 
On this Sabatier makes the following criticisms: 1. He transforms the moral fact of 
liberty into an abstract notion, in making bare liberty of will supreme ; he gives us 
“‘a contradictory idea,” from which we cannot construct a rational system of the 
universe; he explains the mysterious by the inconceivable. He says, for example, 
“an absolute contingence envelopes all that seems to us necessary. God himself is 
contingent; he could have not made himself, or have made himself wholly other than 
he is.” He tries to show the genius whereby “ absolute and impersonal liberty be- 
comes a personal God.” ‘God makes himself personal; he constitutes himself per- 
sonal by the very act of creation.” 2, This notion of absolute liberty is no less sterile 
than the absolute idea of Hegel. 3. Such a principle of liberty is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the deductive method which he claims to follow. The editor, M. de 
Pressensé, contributes two articles on the Fall of Man, and Man made in the Image 

f God. F, Puaux, two articles on Michael Angelo.; Bastide, on Materialism and 
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Modern Ideas; L. Rey, the Autobiography of J. S. Mill; T. Chavannes, the 
Daughters of William the Silent; H. A. Naville, Is the Negation of the Supernatural 
Modern? Naville shows that the supernatural was also strongly denied in ancient 
times. A new series of the Revue Chrétienne begins with 1875; it has been pub- 
lished for twenty years. 


F. de Saulcy’s exhaustive work on Zhe Numismatics of the Holy Land (Paris: 
Rothschild) is the fruit of nearly half a century’s investigations, which have rescued 
from chaos the coinages of Gaul, Judea, Byzantium, and the Crusaders’ He 
published a work on the coins of Judea in 1854. The present volume was written 
in England, and is inscribed to Mr. Poole of the British Museum. It is a work ef 
the highest authority.— 7he Academy. 

On the occasion of Michael Angelo’s birthday (March 6th), a new book will be 
published under the name of “ Vita di Michel Angelo Narrato con?Ajuto di 
Nuovi Documenti,” by Aurelio Gotti, the Director of the Royal Gallery in Flor- 
ence. A number of documents which have hitherto been in possession of the 
Buonovotti family have been placed at Director Gotti’s disposal. These docu- 
ments include 700 autograph letters from Michael Angelo, 1,400 letters from his 
friends, among whom we find the greatest artists of his time. All the contracts 
for the great master’s works and many notes from his own hand are also embraced 
in this collection. 

M. Roller, a French preacher in Italy, has been for fifteen years studying the 
Roman Catacombs, and proposes to bring out an extensive work on the subject, 
fully illustrated. It will be published in both French and English, in London, 
illustrated by 100 large plates from photographs, and also from the works of De 
Rossi and Garucci. There will also be fac-similes of the inscriptions. The bearing 
of all upon Christian doctrine is to be fully shown. 

A society for the publication of texts relating to the Latin East has just been 
formed in Paris for the purpose of publishing or re-editing texts relating to the Latin 
East, especially the pilgrimages to the Holy Land which are not to appear in 
the “‘ Collection of the Historians of the Crusades” undertaken by the Academy 
of Inscriptions. The society will give its subscribers, yearly, two volumes of texts 
and a photograph. The texts will comprise three series: 

1. Historical Series.—Characters, historical letters, small unpublished chronicles, 
1095-1500, unpublished plans of Crusades, 1250-1609. 2. Geographical Series.— 
Chronological collections of pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and of descriptions of 
the Holy Land and of neighboring countries ; Latin texts, published and unpub- 
lished, from 300 A.D. to 1400; unpublished, or very rare, from 1400 to 1600; 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and English texts, published and unpublished, 
to 1500; unpublished, or very rare, from 1500 to 1600 ; Greek, Hebrew, Slavonic, 
and Scandinavian texts, published and ‘unpublished, to 1600, accompanied by a 
Latin version. 3. Poetical Series.—Latin, French, and foreign poems, I109 to 1500. 

The reproductions by photo-typography ‘will include: 1. Pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, broad sheets, crusading journals, etc., printed in the fifteenth and first 
quarter of the sixteenth centuries. 2. Documents of the same kind which, though 
of later date, exist only in unique or very rare copies. A short bibliographical 
notice will accompany each photograph. Among the founders of the society are 
M. M. Anatole de Barthélemy, Léopold de Lisle, Egger, de Saulcy, and de Vogiié. 
The subscription is, for the honorary members, fifty francs ; and for associate sub- 
scribers, fifteen francs. We hope that the ranks of this excellent society will be 
swelled by many of our countrymen.— Zhe Academy. 
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ENGLAND. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January, 1875, is well freighted 
with able and important articles, the first of which is on the “Homeric Conception 
of Life and Immortality,” showing with much learning that the old Greek conception 
of the present life, with all its painful shadings, was that it is vastly superior to the 
future condition which succeeds it. ‘Ultramontanism and Civil Society ’’ is the 
subject of an interesting paper by Rev. Thomas Croskery, with whose contributions 
our own pages are occasionally enriched. He shows that the Papacy, with its 
present enormous assumptions, must be, as it often has heen, an alien, overbear- 
ing element, threatening the independence of States and the legitimate freedom of 
men. An adequate definition of the precise limits that bound the civil and spiritual 
authority, we hope, will be drawn out by the discussions resulting from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Political Expostulation. “Geological Evidence against Evolution” is quite 
a timely and forcible article. The “Penal Element in the Sufferings of Christ” 1s 
very ably defined and maintained in the fourth paper. Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, the head of the Tiibingen school of Anti-Supernaturalists is well delineated 
and characterized by Dr. Paton J. Gloag in article fifth, with especial reference to 
the public endorsement or recommendation of a forthcoming English edition and 
translation of his works. We quite agree with Dr. Gloag, ‘‘that it hardly becomes 
ministers of evangelical churches, and especially professors of theology, to give 
their countenance to works which deny the miracles of the ‘New Testament, not 
excepting the resurrection of Christ, and would destroy all that is supernatural in 

Christianity. With equal propriety they might attach their names toa prospectus 
\ for the republication of the works of the old English deists.”” The last original ar- 
ticle is on the ‘‘ Place of Man Theologically Considered,” by Professor Macgregor, 
D. D., treated especially in its bearing upon the question of Evolution; the incar- 
nation; the filial reiation of man to God constituted by creation and by Christian 
adoption; the original and the heavenly paradise. It is not only evangelical, but 
rich and suggestive. The last is a translation of a lecture on Christian Perfection. 
The usual book reviews and notices complete an excellent number. 

The seventh volume of Spedding’s Life and Letters of Bacon has been published, 
completing this able, thorough, and important work. 7he Academy says of it: “Itis ' 
impossible to take leave of Mr. Spedding—to meet him again it is to be hoped, in 
some other field—without such regret as can hardly be stirred by any other writer. It 
is not merely that his great contribution to English history has no rival for accu- 
racy of judgment and for industry carried to its extreme point, or that he has taught 
us to know in his true character one of the greatest statesman ofa land fertile in 
statesmanship. This book is more than a history, more than a biography. Itisa 
moral school, teaching historical writers to combat the sin which most easily besets 
them, the tendency to put their! own interpretation upon doubtful facts, and their 
own thoughts into the minds of men ot other ages.” 

There has recently been a good deal of discussion in England in connection a 
with the dispute about the date of the Athanasian Creed, upon the 
Utrecht Psalter, containing as is alleged the earliest MS. of that Creed. 
This Psalter was in the Museum in the 17th century, and was seen there 
by Abp. Usher, who assigned it to the 6th century. Waterland could 
not find it when he was writing his history of the Athanasian Creed. It turned 
up in the University of Utrecht about 1718. It has been loaned to the British 
Museum for the present. Sir Thos. Duffy, Deputy-Keeper of the Records, pub- 
lished a report on it, ascribing its originto the 6th century. Eight other learned 
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men have examined it (among them Mr. Bond, Bodevan Librarian) and ascribe it 
to the 7th, 8th, and even tothe 11th century. Dean Stanley wrote a preface to 
their opinions. This volume contains three fac-similes. Sir Thos. Hardy has replied 
to them in a Further Report, and it is agreed that the MS. has in general the char- 
acters in use in the 6th century; and that if itis of much later date, it must have 
been an imitation of the early rude style of writing. Some initial letters and some 
punctuation signs are also admitted to be later. The result of the evidence seems 
to favor the theory that it dates from the 6th century. That the Creed was even 
before the Convent of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, is argued by Waterland and others 
from the words: ‘‘ For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and 
man is one Christ ;” which they say would favor the Entychian heresy as it seems to 
favor the Monophysites. The same comparison was often used during the time of 
Apothinaroz. 

The Hulsean Dissertation for 1872, recently issued, ison the Influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the Legislation of Constantine, by W. Chowner (Macmillan & Co.) It 
also exhibits the influence of stoicism in cultivating a humane spirit. 

The Constitution and Canons Ecclesiastical of the Church of England, referred to 
their Original Sources with Explanatory Notes, by M. E. C. Walcott, B. D., 
(Parkers, Lond.) is said to be a scholarly and useful book, the only recent manual on 
the subject. The Canons of 1604 are the authorized rule for the English Church. 
The decrees of Cardinal Borromeo’s Milan Synods, 1565-74, it is said, were con- 
siderably used. ‘ 

Mr. Fox Bourne is said to be at work on “ A Careful and Exhaustive Life of 
John Locke.” That of Lord King was produced fifty years since, and is by no 
means adequate to the subject. 

A Manuscript in the British Museum contains an account of the travels of a 
certain priest named Torkington, who, in the reign of Henry VIII., made the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. He reached “Cambery” on Holy Thursday, 1517, having 
passed with difficulty over “ an ijl and grevows mount called Mount Gobelyn.” On 
the following morning, being Good Friday, he attended service, and heard “a 
ffamus sermon of a docior.’? Clergymen who complain of want of attention on 
the part of their flock, and flocks who complain of dullness in their pastors, should 
read Torkington’s account of this “ffamus sermon.” It began at “ v of the cloke 
in the mornyng and contynyd tyll it was ix of the clok; ” and the preacher alter- 
nately heldin his hand as he spoke, a “ balys,”’ a “schorge,” and a crown of thorns, 
finishing with a painting of the crucifixion, at seeing which “all the peple bothe 
yong and old they fell downe upon their knes and cryed with lamentable voce.” 

‘More than twenty towns,” says the London Athenaeum, principally in the north 
of England, have availed themselves of the University extension scheme, originat- 
ed by Mr. James Stuart, of Trinity College, and inaugurated in the Autumn of last 
year by the University of Cambridge. There are between three and four thousand 
persons attending the classes and lectures ; and the large proportion of students 
willing to prepare work and submit to examinations shows that the scheme is do- 
ing a real educational work, and is not simply supplying a demand for entertain- 
ments of the ‘popular Jecture’ type. As an indication of the different classes 
reached by these lectures, it may be mentioned that when an examination in politi- 
cal economy was held, in the Summer, of students in that subject, residing in all 
the towns then availing themselves of the scheme, the result was that the student 
first in the examination was a woman in Leeds; the third, a policeman in Derby ; 
and the fourth, a working man in Nottingham.” 











